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I 

HENRY D. THOREAU 

I N ‘"Walden” Thoreau enumerates, in a serio- 
humorous vein, his various unpaid occupations, 
such as inspector of storms, surveyor of forest paths 
and all across-lot routes, shepherd and herder to 
the wild stock of the town, etc. Among the rest 
he says: “For a long time I was reporter to a jour- 
nal of no very wide circulation, whose editor has 
never yet seen fit to print the bulk of my contribu- 
tions, and, as is too common with writers, I got 
only my labor for my pains. However, in this case 
my pains were their own reward.” The journal 
to which Thoreau so playfully alludes, consisting 
of many manuscript volumes, is now the property 
of Mr. H. G. O. Blake, an old friend and corre- 
spondent of his, and his rejected contributions to 
it, after a delay of nearly twenty years, are being 
put into print. “Early Spring in Massachusetts,” 
“Summer,” and “Winter,” lately published, are 
made up of excerpts from this journal. A few of 
the passages in the former have been in print 
3 
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before. I notice one in the * tnie or iiirm* in 

his discourse on ‘‘Walking, or t!ie Wilti" iiinl ojif^ 
in the essay called “ IJfe witlioiil IViiiri|ilr." 

Thoreaii publlsluKl !mt two vcihiiiir.s in fiw !ifr- 
time, “A Week on the Com'iml fimt !VIr*rriiisiirk 
Rivers which, by the way, is inninly « n^f-nnl 
of other and much longer voyages iiiwut iiiiil 

less tangible rivers than tlumi* iiiiitini in the ■■ 

and “Walden, or Life in the WcmmL/* llie utlirr 
six volumes of his works, including Mr. Illnkr*^, 
have been collechsl and publislnsl since liiH df^iilli/ 

Of Thoreau’s jminial ns ptiblislird by .Mr. Hliikr 
I think it may be said that a gtssi deal of it h evi- 
dently experimental with the aiiilior. Ttien* is tiftni 
an attempt to make something out «if nolhiiig by 
the mere force of words. He mpieews hi^ subjerl 
as in a vice ; we fad the effort he itiiikrs, but the 
result is often not worth the liilior ; Itir |irrriiiiH 
drop he is after m not fortlianniiig. In fiirt, 
journal is largely the m%ml tif ii for munr'- 

thing he never fully finds: iiny fiirt of lifiltirid }ii^* 
tory or botany or geoh^ wlit<di lie dims fitid ii 
only incidental; he turns it over tnirioialy, rninirks 
upon it, and passes on in his chase of the tiiiiittiiiii. 
able. Yet there is mmt exadirni iiiid tdiiirarirrti’ 
tic matter in his joimiah anti tiiiiiy %‘a|iiiifi|r fiiiit 

1 Sinoe this was wriltett m mm MimrmA 
writinprs liM h%m poblidb«l in wUiwiw, 
from bis jourarf, aad a inl^tina ef !i|| Fmmiim iMtmm 
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HENRY D. THOREAU 

interesting natural history notes* When he wrote a 
book or a lecture or an essay, we are told, he went 
to his journal for the greater share of his material- 
He revised and corrected and supplemented his 
record from day to day and from year to year, till 
it often reflects truly his life and mind- He was a 
man so thoroughly devoted to principle and to his 
own aims in life that he seems never to have allowed 
himself one indifferent or careless moment. He 
was always making the highest demands upon him- 
self and upon others. 

In his private letters his bow is strung just as 
taut as in his printed works, and he uses arrows 
from the same quiver, and sends them just as high 
and far as he can. In his journal it appears to be 
the same. 

Thoreau’s fame has steadily increased since his 
death, in 1862 , as it was bound to do. It was little 
more than in the bud at that time, and its full leaf 
and flowering are not yet, perhaps not in many 
years yet. He improves with age; in fact, requires 
age to take off a little of his asperity and fully ripen 
him. The generation he lectured so sharply will 
not give the same heed to his words as will the 
next and the next. The first effect of the reading 
of his books, upon many minds, is irritation and 
disapproval ; the perception of their beauty and 
wisdom comes later. He makes short work of our 
prejudices ; he likes the wind in his teeth, and to 

3 
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put it in the teeth of his reader. He was a man 
devoid of compassion, devoid of sympathy, devoid 
of generosity, devoid of patriotism, as these words 
are usually understood, yet his life showed a devo- 
tion to principle such as one life in millions does 
not show; and matching this there runs through his 
works a vein of the purest and rarest poetry and 
the finest wisdom. For both these reasons, time 
will enhance rather than lessen the value of his 
contributions. The world likes a good hater and 
refuser almost as well as it likes a good lover and 
acceptor, only it likes him farther off. 

In writing of Thoreau, I am not conscious of 
having any criticism to make of him. I would fain 
accept him just as he was, and make the most of 
him, defining and discriminating him as I would 
a flower or a bird or any other product of nature, — 
perhaps exaggerating some features the better to 
bring them out. There were greater men among 
his contemporaries, but I doubt if there were any 
more genuine and sincere, or more devoted to ideal 
ends. If he was not this, that, or the other great 
man, he was Thoreau, and he fills his own niche 
well, and has left a positive and distinct impression 
upon the literature of his country. He did his 
work thoroughly; he touched bottom; he made the 
most of his life. He said : “ I would not be one 
of those who will foolishly drive a nail into mere 
lath and plastering; ” he would beat about with his 
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til! lit* ftniiiti thi* itm! nt> one 

ejiii Mtinlv hi^ life ion! InKik^i iiml not tiuit he 
renlly rlrove liin niiil hoiiu* into i^ooil wilitl tiinlier* 
lie {terliiipH, ii httle too near liin friend find 

nyrnter* KmefHttn. umi Uronj^ltl too direetly nmh*r 
liiH iiifliieiiee. If he inid livetl further frofti him, 
he wouhi liiive felt Id^ iittraetion \vm, Hnl he %vm 
ju^t m jioHitive II fuel HH Kinemm. The eontotir 
of hw morid nnlnre just iw linn iind reni.Hling. 
He wiLH no more ii mift ntielled egg, to he denleti 
hy every ^triiw in the thiui wiih hb dwliii- 

giii.^hed lieighlior. 

An English reviewer Ititit ^nitnmeil iiji hi« eKtiinnte 
of Thoreiiu hy eitlling him ii ** i^knlker,** wdiieh in the 
pitfi of Dr, ffotm!«on*?i utiiiirt ejiigriim iihont Ccmdey, 
II iiiitn in wlmiit Tlmreini in di?4ttnetly fomtliiidowed: 
** If liiH iielivity wii^i virtue, hin retr«*iit wiw eowiinh 
ier/* Thoreim %vfi.*i ii ukulkiT if it iijijienrH tliiit 
he run iiwiiy from n noble jiiirt to perforin iin igno- 
ble, or oiie lt*?e4 noble. 'Hie world hiin ii right to 
the he4 tliert* in in ii initn, both in wont find dee«b 
«•■■■■ from the Melioliir, knowh^lge; from the wildier, 
eoiiffige ; from tlie ntutvmmm* wdsdoiii ; from the 
fiirmer, gootl liu?*biiiulry, iind from idb virtue: 
liul it It right to Hiiy firliitriirily ivlio nliidl he 
KoldierM mid who jMiet?ii* I?i llit*re no virtue but 
virtue? no ndigion but in the ert*edi4 ? tio hiiII but 
wiiiit m rryiilidliii^etl ? Who nhitlf |irr,Miiiir to i^iiy the 
Wiirkl did not gel llie lieitl iherv? wm in Tlicireiin* 
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• — high and much-needed service from him,— 
albeit there appear in the account more kicks than 
compliments ? Would you have had him stick to 
his lead-pencils, or to school-teaching, and let Wal- 
den Pond and the rest go? We should have lost 
some of the raciest and most antiseptic books in 
English literature, and an example of devotion to 
principle that provokes and stimulates like a winter 
morning, I am not aware that Thoreau shirked 
any responsibility or dodged any duty proper to 
him, and he could look the world as squarely in the 
face as any man that evei lived. 

The people of his native town remember at least 
one notable occasion on which Thoreau did not 
skulk, nor sulk either. I refer to the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1859, when he made his plea for Captain John 
Brown, while the hero was on trial in Virginia. 
It was proposed to stop Thoreau’ s mouth, persuade 
him to keep still and lie low, but he was not to be 
stopped. He thought there were enough lying low, 
— the ranks were all full there, the ground was 
covered; and in an address delivered in Concord he 
glorified the old hero in words that, at this day and 
in the light of subsequent events, it thrills the blood 
to read. This instant and unequivocal indorsement 
of John Brown by Thoreau, in the face of the most 
overwhelming public opinion even among anti- 
slavery men, throws a flood of light upon him. It is 
the most significant act of his life. It clinches him; 
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it makes the colors fast. We know he means what 
he says after that. It is of the same metal and has 
the same ring as John Brown’s act itself. It shows 
what thoughts he had fed his soul on, what school 
he had schooled himself in, what his devotion tc 
tlie ideal meant. His hatred of slavery and injus» 
tice, and of the government that tolerated them, 
was pure, and it went clean through; it stopped at 
nothing. Iniquitous laws must be defied, and there 
is no previous question. “ The fact that the politi- 
cian fears',” he says, referring to the repeal ot the 
Fugitive Slave Law, ‘"is merely that there is less 
honor among thieves than was supposed, and not 
the fact that they are thieves.” For the most part, 
Thoreau’s political tracts and addresses seem a little 
petulant and willful, and fall just short of enlisting 
one’s sympathies; and his carrying his opposition 
to the state to the point of allowing himself to be 
put in jail rather than pay a paltry tax, savors a 
little bit of the grotesque and the melodramatic. 
But his plea for John Brown when the whole coun- 
try was disowning him, abolitionists and all, fully 
satisfies one’s sense of the fitness of things. It does 
not overshoot the mark. The mark was high, and 
the attitude of the speaker was high and scornful, 
and uncompromising in the extreme. It was just 
the occasion required to show Thoreau’s metal. 
“ If this man’s acts and words do not create a revi- 
val, it will be the severest possible satire on the 

9 
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acts and wt>nls that ihh If is the In^st news that 
America has ever heard/' “''riiiuk of hiiiu 
luH rare i|UalilieH! • such a mail as it lakes ages to 
make* an<l ages to understnml; no mock tiero, mu 
the rt^presentiiUve t»f any party. A man smdi nc. 
the Sint may not rise uptm again in this heiiightisi 
land, ti) whrwe making went the iHwtli<*.Ht inateriak 
the finest athimant ; sent to be tlie riH!eeim‘r of those 
in captivity; ami the only ust* to wtiudi you can pnl 
him is to hang him at the eml <if a rttpe!** ** Do 
yourselves tlie hom)r to n*cogni:«^.e him; he itiHuls 
none of yinir respec*!/* It was just sueli radh’iil 
(jualities its John Brown exhibited* or their ana- 
logiie and eounterjmrl in ollu^r fields, that Hiortaui 
coveted and pursutnl through life : in man. devo- 
tion to the seven*st uleal, friemisfnp foumltst upon 
antagonism, or hate* as he preferretl to rid! it; in 
natim% tlie indanied and untamable* even verging 
on the savuige and pitiless; in literatuns the heroir, 
— books, rmt wlni’li affortl us a etiwering enjoy* 
inent* hiil in wliic‘!i eaeh tlmuglit is <»f itiiusua! 
daring; such as an idle man cannot read* amt fi 
timid one would imt Ih* imlertidned by/* Imietxb 
Thoreau was Bmwi/s spiritual brother, the IichI ami 
finer flowering of tlie same jdimt, — the sts*d flowa»r« 
ing; he was just as miicli of a jiealot, wits Just ns 
gritty ami unflincJuiig in Ins way; a iniiii whose brow 
was set, wlmse mind was made up, and leitdiiig Just 
as forlorn a and as little cjuailt*d by the CMldii, 
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In thn grvut nnny af Manuiiuiu l!if gmit iinny 
cif tin* tin* iiiiil niiurrh- 

Hiornai wuh n .nkulkar, «‘vrn ii tlrsertrn if ymi 
j>!aii.Mi% yvn, it tmitnr tin* titlirr 

FninnNtni rrgrrtH thn Iu.hh tu thr world of litn rnrt" 
j.iowi*r?i of iirtioin iind thinks Ihat* in>tt‘iid of hoin^ 
tlio niptidn of II luioklolitTry pitHyi hr might hiivr 
imgitirrm! fi»r nil Amrnrii. lint llmmui, douht.« 
lrH«4s kmnv hiniHi'lf hotfor whrn Im nitid* with hin 
tiHUit! Htmigth of mHiiphtir. tluit he wiih itn unfit for 
the eoitrm* mv*i «»f tld.H world m go,HHiimer for .Hhip- 
Hiittn’r. A liiiiii wild helievei^ thitl ""life Hhonid he 
lived an teiiilerly aiitl daiiilily m tmv wtiuld phiek 
Ii fhiwer,** and itetuidly iiml aeriouHly iiiitiH to live 
IiIh life mu in not a man to engineer f<»r all Ameriea. 
If you want II eolnmhiiid. yon nin^t have tona ami 
toriH of grfm'4 mefid; and if you wiint an engineer for 
nil Aiiirririn leiuier iiiul wielder of vnsl miiKHefi of 
men* ytui fnii4 Itave a eertain hreiidth and roarNe* 
ne.H’4 Ilf fihrr in your hero: hut if you want a Inaieh- 
iiiit Itliide like dlior«*iiu, ViUt tuud leave tlie ptit* 
iiirtiil *iiit itml liHik for **ometIung bluer iind liner. 

Hiorriiii iniike««i a frank eoiifeHnion iijion tlii.^ 
vt*ry point in ht^ jouriiah written ttdirn he %vm 
lull twiUitV'live, ** I inu-Ht eonfi'HH 1 liave fell luefifi 
enough w-tieii it.?iketl how I wiih to itrt on mwiety, 
wdiiit rniiiid 1 liitd to iiiankiiak riuloiililrdly I 
did not feel tiienn wilhoiil a n'liHon. iiiid yet iiiy 
loitering im not %vitliottl a ilefriiHe. I would fiiiii 

II 
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coinniunicatc tlic wealth of niy life to ineo* woul<l 
really give them what is most preeiemn in my gift. 
I would secTcte pearls with the sliellflsiu aiul lay 
up honey with the bees for tliern. I will sift the 
sunbeams for the piiblh* gcxxl I know no riehe s I 
would keep back,” And his subse(|uent miidt* 
good these words. He gave the world the strongest, 
and bravest there was in hinu the pearls of his 
— not a fat oyster, not a reputatiim umduous 
with benevolence and easy gcxxhwilk but ii ehariteier 
crisp and pearl-like, full of hard, .s<n'(‘re words iiml 
stimulating taunts and demands, 'rhorc»mi was an 
extreme product, an extrtune type of mind and <diar>- 
acter, and was naturally more or 1c\sh isolated from 
his surroundings. He planted hitnself far Ixwond 
the coast-line that bounds most lives, aixl sta*ni« 
insular and solitary; but he l)eli<‘ved he had the 
granite floor of principle beneatli liirn, and without 
the customary intervening clay or (pii<‘ksands. 

Of a profile we say the outlineH im* strting, or 
they are weak and broken. Tlie outliru^s c^f "fho- 
reau's moral nature arc strong and nolde, hut tlic^ 
direct faee-to-faee expression of his (*harfif‘ter is wit 
always pleasing, not always human. He ii{i|M*ar« 
best in profile, when hxiking away from yiiii iitnl 
not toward you, — when kx>king at and ii«»t 

at man. He eortibined ii remnrkiibh^ Htreiigtb tif 
will with a nature singularly seiisilive fiiMl ih^ieiile, 
*-~the most fair and fragile of wood-flawew on an 
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iron nivm. With niorn frooihnn mid flrxthilitj of 
rhariirttT. gmiler fiijuirity for .nrlf -HiirrmHlrr mnl 
.sclf-nintinioiinirnt. \w would hnve Kctu it grafit port. 
Hut Im priiiripid itiiu in lifr wiim iimrid mid itilt'llrr*- 
tuiih ridhrr thiin firii.Htir. Hr tviiH itii iiHortir hrfom 
hr wii.H ii pmd, iiiiil hr ruts thr dts^prsf in thr dim^* 
tioii of <’hjinirtrr mid rtuidurt. Hr had no rinitioii 
or prudmirr in thr onliunry Hvmi\ no worhltj trni- 
ptiri/Jng quiditirs of niiy kind; wiis iinpitlirnt of th«^ 
ilvmn iind idloy of !ifr* ^ ■ would hiivr it pun* lliitiir* 
pun* purponr mid iiNpiriition; and. ho far as Itr rtnild 
innkr it. his lifr was hik Hr was. hy nitturr, ttf thti 
OppoHition; hr had ii ronHtifutional No in hitn tliiit 
r<Hild not hr tiirlun^tl into Yrs, Hr was <»f tlir stuff 
that saints and innrlyrs and drvotrrs* or. if you 
plrnsr. fiiniitirs itrr iiiiidr of, and no douht, in an 
rarlirr itgr, msiutd hiivr ftitsHi thr rark or thr stiikr 
witli |:M‘rfrrl rotiiposttrr, Htsrh ii fttitn is hound to 
iniikr itn iiiipn^ssitiri by rtintrast.if not by rtunpnri' 
»oii» with thr iiirn of his roiinlry iitul tinir. Hr is* 
for thr iiiosl purl, a %im* going tltr othrr way from 
Ihiil of t!ir rtigrr. iiioiiry-grtlitig. iitubitious rniwd* 
and hr t{iirstiiiii% mid ftdmoittshrs iiiul riditnilrs thr 
piiSHrrsdiy sliiiqdy. Wr nil liiiti find rrmnnlwr 
hiiiu iintl frrt his shiifts. Esjasiidly wiis his iittiliidr 
iij.ioti nil sisiid itnd pohtiriil tpirslions sronifiil liiid 
rxiisprrating. His drvotion ft i pritiriplr, to t!ir idriik 
WHS iibsoliitr; if iriis likr thiil of thr flitidii to his 
kkik If it tlrvcittml him or rniilnsi liiiii, ~ wlml 
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business was that of his ? There was no conceivable 
failure in adherence to principle- 

Thoreau was, probably, the wildest civilized man 
this country has produced, adding to the shyness of 
the hermit, and woodsman the wildness of the poet, 
and to the wildness of the poet the greater ferity 
and elusiveness of the mystic. An extreme product 
of civilization and of modern culture, he was yet 
as untouched by the worldly and commercial spirit 
of his age and country as any red man that ever 
haunted the shores of his native stream. He put 
the whole of nature between himself and his fel- 
lows. i^L man of the strongest local attachments, — 
not the least nomadic, seldom wandering beyond his 
native township, — yet his spirit was as restless and 
as impatient of restraint as any nomad or Tartar 
that ever lived. He cultivated an extreme wild- 
ness, not only in his pursuits and tastes, but in his 
hopes and imaginings. He says to his friend, ‘‘ Hold 
fast your most indefinite waking dream.” Emerson 
says his life was an attempt to pluck the Swiss edel- 
weiss from the all but inaccessible cliffs. The higher 
and the wilder, the more the fascination for him. 
Indeed, the loon, the moose, the beaver, were but 
faint types and symbols of the wildness he coveted 
and would have reappear in his life and books ; 
not the cosmical, the universal, — he was not great 
enough for that, — but simply the wild as distin- 
guished from the domestic and the familiar, the 
U 
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reinatr iitul tin* siirpri’^in^ r«jntnihlr<i with tlia 
ha<‘luirv«*^l tin* «*tHiini«JHphir«\ iirrowAiriiciH ns 
(listingtiiHlirtl fi'tnii \vhH-Ht«tll«^H or jiic^kkiiiwH. 

'riu»iTiiu WHS Frrai-h on oni* m\e iiml Ihirilati 
<m till' -othrr. It wiM jir<»l»nhly tiir wiI«L initiiinnble 
hVinirh in liiin n tliiNli uf thr wolf tliiil 
sfiilkH luH iiurrstnil hilk !ori% uh in Aiiilulioii 

iinti flu* < uiiHfliiiii iHiijmjrur.H llml mmlv him turn 
witli Huoh nvnt nml siirh to iil*<ir4ririii! iiiitnrr; 

luui it witH thr rnrilnii rlrmrnt in him stning, 

grim, uiu’oiiijiroiniHtng, idutoHl hnirtlrm ■■ ■ thiit lirltl 
him to high. nmrwk inul hlriil rmls* 

His griiius wits Sii^on in ttn homrlinrsM mnl mn- 
rerity, tn its <tin*rliiriHs tiinl srorti of rhrtorio; liiii 
tliHt wihl nnsilitlioiutry rry «*f his. itful thiit mM 
of rc’Hlniinrtl fi^rofity nmt hirsiitniras. itn» tmm 
Frritrh. lit* wiiil in tinr of his Irtlrisi. whim lie* 
wits hut twrnty4«nir : *’ I grow wivitgiw itiiil wi^figor 
ovrry driy. m if ft*«| on raw* iiiriil* my tmmnwm 
is only tiir rrpimr of uiitiiiiiiihlrnrss.** lint his wtv* 
iigoiioHs t«if»k II iiiilif ftiriii. Hr ronlil not rvrii ml 
mriit ; it wiis mirlriiti liliil olTrtiilrtl lits tiiiiigiriiiticitl, 
iiml wlirii lit* w'rnt to Miiiitr. hr frll for %viTks llint 
his ufiltirr liinl Iwrn iniitir Ihr roiiwrT l>i*rittwr hr 
hiul witiii*ssril llir Idlllfig of ii tmnm\ His Imwlrtl 
Hiiviigrttrss, llir griiy wsilf in him, only gitvr ii iiici» 
flisiitrd grit nr griiiii to his titmliil imil fiioriil iifitiiK\ 
- ftifitir him shut his tt*rlh tlir ititin* firmly, miitsr- 
tiiiiri rvrii %vitli iiti iiinlitilr wiitji mill gwiwt, ii|Miti 

U 
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the poor lambs and ewes and superannuated wethers 
of the social, religious, and political folds. 

In his moral and intellectual growth and ex- 
perience, Thoreau seems to have reacted strongly 
from a marked tendency to invalidism in his own 
body. He would be well in spirit at all hazards. 
What was this neyer-ending search of his for the 
wild but a search for health, for something tonic 
and antiseptic in nature ? Health, health, give me 
health, is his cry. He went forth into nature as 
the boys go to the fields and woods in spring after 
wintergreens, black birch, crinkle-root, and sweet- 
flag; he had an unappeasable hunger for the pun- 
gent, the aromatic, the bitter-sweet, for the very 
rind and salt of the globe. He fairly gnaws the 
ground and the trees in his walk, so craving is his 
appetite for the wild. He went to Walden to study, 
but it was as a deer goes to a deer-lick; the brine 
he was after did abound there. Any trait of wild- 
ness and freedom suddenly breaking out in any 
of the domestic animals, as when your cow leaped 
your fence like a deer and ate up your corn, or 
your horse forgot that he was not a mustang on 
the plains, and took the bit in his teeth, and left 
your buggy and family behind high and dry, etc., 
was eagerly snapped up by him. Ah, you have not 
tamed them, you have not broken them yeti He 
makes a most charming entry in his journal about 
a little boy he one day saw in the street, with a 
16 
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r*ii|» im lii'i hrml tititdi* <»f ii U'iHifIr!iticlc*H 
skin. Ill* N(‘i/ril tijiiiu if m n liurnr with tlir 
liit<‘ iijioii li It giHwl t«i fiiiH, 

irriiv hmm wrn* nil jirr.Hrrvrch 

iiiul htiMwl «*ul thr hriwvii unt*^, csiifv ii lilllr 

lufiic lofwrlv tliiiii ill lift*. It wii^ if hr hiul jiiil 
luN hrni! th«‘ hrlly iif ii wcwHirlnic'k. hiivirig mil 
ofF Iii,s tiiil iitid hihI ii vi%.iir fcir titi! 

hmtci. I’lii* littli* frlhm* wcirr it iiirtrirrnlly riiftiigli* 
iifit kiHHviiig wlifil tir hiul im gmng iilnnit 

liiH fifiiiill liiiil liin hliw4 vym 

Kjmrklril lH‘firiit!i it whrti t cm it.?<4 wiiriiitb* 

evrti m tlic* w«HMh’liiirk‘ii iiitghl }yivt* fimir, Burti 
Hliotilil hr till* hi?»ti*ry <if rvrry j.»imT cif r'luthiiig lltiil 

He hrw mrrty we riirfitirngeil hy the 

flight f»f iH'licctw in the .ictrrrt; litil wlieii cilia 

iliiy he ww #111 lrif»liftiftrt wheeling hciine fraiii fur ti 
litrga, tittiii{>* iiiici rtitlefi {lirie lug f«r fnel* lie fell 
rrirniinigml. Unit hwikeil like fnel; it w’^riiietl liitti 
In think iif it. I1ir |ii!rM nf «cnlkl wliii’li 

he wtw tit iitlier y#ink fihl finl iiiteri^^l liini fit «11 in 
eiiitifiitriwiii. it wn^nmt nf the wiltk «ii<k tlmilgli 
Wiiter-'Wiiikeit, hi'i ftmry kimlli'^I lit the slight. 

He liiveil wifil itiefi* tint Ittfiie rntm, Aliy titilf- 
wilfl Iri^tifiifiri, iir fNheriitnii, nr liiiiitrr in his nrigli* 
hfirlincwl lie wim tn gel ii iif nciatirr nr 

Inter. He In hiitl ii fifiiikrriiig fer the 

Iinliiiit ifcll Ilk life; etitihl enl liliti riim% nite wiitiltl 
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think. In fact, he did try him when he went to 
Maine, and succeeded in extracting more nutriment 
out of him than any other man has done. He found 
him rather tough diet, and was probably a little 
disappointed in him, but he got something out of 
him akin to that which the red squirrel gets out 
of a pine-cone. In his books he casts many a long- 
ing and envious glance upon the Indian. Some 
old Concord sachem seems to have looked into his 
fount of life and left his image there. His annual 
spring search for arrow-heads was the visible out- 
cropping of this aboriginal trace. How he prized 
these relics! One is surprised to see how much he 
gets out of them. They become arrow-root instead 
of arrow-stones. ^‘They are town, like a grain 
that is slow to germinate, broadcast over the earth. 
As the dragon’s teeth bore a crop of soldiers, so 
these bear crops of philosophers and poets, and the 
same seed is just as good to plant again. It is a 
stone-fruit. Each one yields me a thought. I come 
nearer to the maker of it than if I found his bones.” 
‘‘When I see these signs, I know that the subtle 
spirits that made them are not far off, into what- 
ever form transmuted.” ^ Our poetry, he said, was 

white man’s poetry, and he longed to hear what 
the Indian muse had to say. I think he liked the 
Indian’s paint and feathers. Certainly he did his 
skins, and the claws and hooked beaks with which 

^ Early Spring in Massachusetts^ pp. 259, 200. 
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1h^ Mcluriinl lit* jitiN n thmitriiing f‘liiw 

cir iiilti 111“% finnigrujiliH wh«^n«n*i*r ht* iiiul 

fiin HliJift’% with I!h* iirl. 

S*.* wild li iiiiui. iiihI .HUfli n lovrr tif tlti* wiltl, 
mul yt‘t it. tmi tlyd hv vvvr huwimI imy 

wiltl tmi^. I1taii|^!i h«* Hfiimnvlirri* r\fliiiiiw hnpu- 
tirijfly* ** Wliiit tiriiiiin nii* thiii 1 hrliiivi^ 

mt wrlt?“ hr ftwik if nil otil in lritnHmHli*nliilis4iii 
iinil His tmly wvrr 

with II iiiiiiiiitiiiii nr riHuirttiiiK with Wi,ilchni Pi»n<l! 
Ill* yivvH n w’litrr ling, iiihI nl fxi’liiinw* **Ahf 
if I hiitl nn ififin* nim In ntmvi^r fnr thiin ii Wfih*r* 
hug!'* liin! hr iiny imm*? Htn wi^nkiitw wiih thiit 
I'lr hint fiti w^riiktimii, ■ ■ it wirn <mly inikiiHlntm 
Hr htiil II ilr<.'j»t*r rrfitn*4Hniiii tliiin niniit inrii* 
imil hr «’iirriti{ Irm^i Hiiil, Thr piMmon?! iiikI rum- 
tuifi.H iiikI fiiiiihilinti?4 nf Im frlhnvj4» whirlt iirr miln 
Ihnt HI I nfirti urn! In hr rliiHr-rrrfril iiikI liinifilr- 
rt*<*fril» hr iiiin ijiiilr frrr frnin. 'riiiin*iiit*?« iHiiliilinn, 
liw iivniititrirr rif ihr ivnriil, H'iiH in f4rlf-tirfc*nm% 
no finllht, Hi?i griiim W'lillhi lint hriir tlir vimUlvt 
rif rniigli liiitiil.H liny iinm* fliiin irmtlil liiilIrrftirH* 
wtngH. I Ir ill *■* IViihlrii: ** lltr ihwd ijitiihtirH 
tif tiiir tifiliirr, hkr llir hliHitti nil fniitn, riiii tii.* jin*- 
Hrrwt <m!y liy tlir ilrtinitr hiiinHirig.** IIiih 

liltMiin, iiititiritl iniinrriirt% Thtirritii m'ltH vrry 
jritlnti.?4 Ilf iiiiil Hiiiight lit krrp iitiiiiHiiiimi, iititi.* 
Iirriiiiii^. Hiirrmlril ii.h frw* turn rvrr li.ii%*r. Hr miys 
pm rittincil r%*rii kiinw rvil witliniil Imiiif ii jmrii^ 

III 
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ceps cri minis. He did not so nuirh n^crrl tfir c’on- 
dilion of thia;i:s in this country (in IHdl ) as tluit li# 
luid ever heard of it. 

Yet Thoreau creates as rniadi c’onsferfialton 
anionfi; the saints as nnion^ the sinners. Ills delieac'y 
and fineness were saved l^y a kind u! <tosm grain 
there was la him, — - a natural twist am! Htubhurii- 
ness of fibre. He was not easily risltieed to kimlling* 
wood. His s(‘lf-indnlgenees were other tmmV erosses. 
Ills attitude was always oue of resistanc’e and tirge. 
He hated sloth and indoleiu'e and csmijiHanee ns he 
hated rust. He thought notlung was so ntmdt to 
I)e feared as h^ar, ami that atheism might, eom|mra- 
tively, be j)opuIar with (i<h! luniself. Bewiirt* even 
the luxury of affec'tion, he says, - ■‘‘Then* intisl Im! 
some nerve and heroism in iiur love, as in a winter 
morning.’’ He tells his eorrt'spondent to mnke his 
failure tragi(*al by the earneslness ami sleiiilfiislitess 
of his endeavor, am! then it will not differ frum 
suec’css. His saintliness is a itn'k-erysInL Hr miyn 
in Walden:” ** IVuhahly I slioukl not eonselotisly 
and <leliherately forsake my piirlieulitr riiliing In do 
the good wdiieh scKScdy demands of tm\ to sfi%^r llir 
universe from annihilaliotu itnr! I ladievr llinl m 
like hut infinittdy greater steiidfiislness e!Mn%dirrf.i 
is all that now pre^serv^es it.” Is this rrysliil fi dia- 
mond ? Wliat will it mit eut ? 

"Flierxi is no f^niin of cH>nc<'.Hmoti or coniiminiixii 
in this man. He asks no otitis and Im jmys tio l>ot»t 
«0 
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Hr will liiivr liiH \viiy» l»tit hi,s way is not down the 
with lilt* <nirnnit. Hi* lov'rs to warp uj> it 
ligaiiiHt wiint and lidi\ h-oldin^ fast !»y Inn iHH'lajr 
III night. Wliiai hr h ohitgriiird or di^gnslrd* it <‘nn- 
%dtirrH him liin hnillh h Urttor, tluit thorr is somt: 
vitidity Irft. It is not (annjdintrnts his frinals grt 
fnnii liinu rathor tiinnlH, 'riir vnivsn thr hiind 
Itiiiy Im* granh hut thr Hlin|^ of its nidni in good nlso. 
Ko is num* hrin’ing and toiih’ tliiin Vrn. Hr suit!: 
*' I lovt* III go through a |uitrli of Hcwuh-oitk^i in ii 
lirr-lttir, ■ wlirn* you triir your rlothoH iind put 
your ryrs out/* Hu* Hpiril of antiigcuiiNiu nrver 
ali*f*|t'4 with l1iori*aiu find tfu* h»vi* of pitriidox in oiiu 
of hiH guiding lotigrr I hiivr forgottrn 

you, ttio rnori’ 1 n*iiit*ridH*r you,** hr hhvh to hia 
ia»rn‘?ij»oiidiiit. ** Aly frirnti ih roll! find nwrvtHl, 
tii*riitiHr !di lovr for tni* in waging anil not wfiningd* 
hr ^*iiiy« in Iti^ jnuriuil. 'Ilir tiilUrtill and thr din-* 
iigr^^rfihlr iirr in thr linr of Iu.h M«dfdtidu!grnf*r. 
Kviui lightning mil vlmm^ thr ritHirHl way out of 
thr lioii^*, ■ ■ nil opf*n W'indoiv or door. Htorrau 
waiiild ritlfirr go thi^nigli thr mdii! wiilh of nitnr out 
tlinuigii llir f'l’lliir. 

Wlirii III* N sinh lii^ only rrgrri in thiil lit* ih not 
i4iiddrr. lir sio's if Wtn *mdnt‘H^ wrrr only 'j^inldrr, it 
waitiltl iiiiilir hiiii hfinj»ii*r. In writing his frhuid, 
hr «iys it is not ?siid to hint to liriir nlir Iiiii4 si«| 
lioiirs. *’ ! riiltif*r rrjoki* in thr rirhnrs's of your 
liXj-ii.,*rti^ltrrd* lii iiiir tif hin lrtlr«« Iir Iii« 
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correspondent to "'improve every opportunity to be 
melancholy/’ and accuses himself of being too 
easily contented with a slight and almost animal 
happiness. "" My happiness is a good deal like that 
of the woodchucks.” He says that " of acute sorrow 
I suppose that I know comparatively little. My 
saddest and most genuine sorrows are apt to be but 
transient regrets.” Yet he had not long before lost 
by death his brother John, with whom he made 
his voyage on the Concord and Merrimack. Refer- 
ring to John’s death, he said: "I find these things 
more strange than sad to me. What right have I to 
grieve who have not ceased to wonder ? ” and says 
in effect, afterward, that any pure grief is its own 
reward. John, he said, he did not wish ever to 
see again, — not the John that was dead (O Henry I 
Henry!), John as he was in the flesh, but the ideal, 
the nobler John, of whom the real was the imper- 
fect representative. When the son of his friend 
died, he wasted no human regrets. It seemed very 
natural and proper that he should die. ‘"Do not 
the flowers die every autumn ? ” “ His fine organ- 
ization demanded it [death], and nature gently 
yielded its request. It would have been strange if 
he had lived.” 

Either Thoreau was destitute of pity and love (in 
the human sense), and of many other traits that 
are thought to be both human and divine, or else 
he studiously suppressed them and thought them 
22 
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unworthy of him. He writes and talks a great deal 
about love and friendship, and often with singular 
beauty and appreciation, yet he always says to his 
friend: ‘‘Stand off — keep away! Let there be an 
unfathomable gulf between us, — let there be a 
wholesome hate.” Indeed, love and hatred seem 
inseparable in his mind, and curiously identical. 
He writes in his journal that “words should pass 
between friends as the lightning passes from cloud 
to cloud.” One of his poems begins: — 

“Let such pure hate still underprop 
Our love, that we may be 
Each other’s conscience, 

And have our sympathy 
Mainly from thence. 

“Surely, surely, thou wilt trust me 
When I say thou dost disgust me. 

Oh, I hate thee with a hate 
That would fain annihilate; 

Yet, sometimes, against my will. 

My dear friend, I love thee still. 

It were treason to our love, 

And a sin to God above, 

One iota to abate 

Of a pure, impartial hate.” 

This is the salt with which he seasons and pre 
serves his love, — hatred. In this pickle it will 
keen. Without it, it would become stale and vulgar. 
2S 
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This is characteristic of Thoreau; he must put in 
something sharp and bitter. You shall not have the 
nut without its bitter acrid rind or prickly sheath. 

As a man, Thoreau appears to have been what is 
called a crusty person, — a loaf with a hard bake, 
a good deal of crust, forbidding to tender gums, 
but sweet to those who had good teeth and unction 
enough to soften him. He says he did not wish to 
take a cabin passage in life, “ but rather to go before 
the mast and on the deck of the world.” 

He was no fair-weather walker. He delighted 
in storms, and in frost and cold. They were con- 
genial to him. They came home. ‘‘Yesterday’s 
rain,” he begins an entry in his journal, “ in which 
I was glad to be drenched,” etc. Again he says: 
“ I sometimes feel that I need to sit in a far-away 
cave through a three weeks’ storm, cold and wet, 
to give a tone to my system.” Another time: “A 
long, soaking rain, the drops trickling down the 
stubble, while I lay drenched on a last year’s bed 
of wild oats, by the side of some bare hill, rumi- 
nating.” And this in March, too! He says, “To 
get the value of a storm, we must be out a long 
time and travel far in it, so that it may fairly pene- 
trate our skin,” etc. He rejoices greatly when, on 
an expedition to Monadnock, he gets soaked with 
rain and is made thoroughly uncomfortable. It 
tastes good. It makes him appreciate a roof and 
a fire. The mountain gods were especially kind 
£4 
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imd gH up thr KltirtiK Wlitni tliej 

Haw afid friiaid tliiw ^iild: '*lliiTr 

C'ciuir two of our Ert tr^ |a't rnidy for t!ii*iru 

f(i't up a wtoriu that will .‘%iaid ii ■piirlJiup 

dir.sr liolitliiy lal ih rrrrivo tliriii math 

tnio iitouiitiiiu hoHjiitalif y, kill tin* fatlt'd rloiid/* 
111 luH joiiniid liu .hiivh; ** If tin* wriithrr i^4 Itiic’k 
iiitd Htoriuy ruoti|di» if thrrr ii rluuirr to hr 
uohl mid wrt iitid tiiiromfoi1ithlt% ill utfirr rn'oriE, 
to fiH'l luailrtu y<at mm vi%mmm* tlir 

itftrriUMiti to fidviiiitit|f<% thu'^ l»nnv?»iu|( iilortg tin* 
o<!go of HfUtir inair wtHnl, wlurti m‘«iiild fa'iiw*’rty 
dutiuii you at alt in fair wmiht*r>** ***rht*n* in uu 
In^ltiT fmw to put lirUviaai you iu$d tlio villa|,(t* limn 
a nionii into wdiii'li I ho villii.p«a‘n do itnl vriilun^ 
forth,** lliin piinniiiii for n|oriii*i luid Ifirm* iiiftiiy 
dnuirhiug’^ fioftoiilit hrijnni nfairtiai llionaiuN dfiyn. 

lliin rrtintinrnn, thin plnyful iital w-illfiil |aw:T- 
«ity of lltomitu h «»tsi* miiiitv of liin rlinriii itn a 
writrr. It ntiiridn fiiiii in ntrad of oltiiT ijiiiilitirn, — 
of nai! iitiolioii iiiifl {MThfijw* lliiw 

i|ttitlitira tit n nioro mnaly mid f'lt*nirriittnt ntiitr. 
IIriirt)% ill till* fiilirnt tio \%i%n not* liiid tiiiHii- 

inm hi* mm iiot, yrl it h only l*y tliiil 

itiim i|isiilitirn tmm liin WTiliiig'n, lYrtiiijifi 
lir would niiy timl ma* nliouhl not r‘S|ii*rt ll$t* milk 
citi till* fuilsiilr of tiir imriimnil; lint I niinja’ii tfirn^ 
in fin iMiiiii! itlwriitn* of milk li-rrr. llntiigli tlirri* ii 
twt^*t riiriit# iiiiti II gta«l. liii.nl «|irll t4i tt« 
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Good-nature and conciliation were not among his 
accomplishments, and yet he puts his reader in a 
genial and happy frame of mind. He is the occa- 
sion of unction and heartiness in others, if he has 
not them in himself. He says of himself, with great 
penetration : ‘‘ My only integral experience is in my 
vision. I see, perchance, with more integrity than 
I feel.” His sympathies lead you into narrow quar- 
ters, but his vision takes you to the hill- tops. As 
regards humanity and all that goes with it, he was 
like an inverted cone, and grew broader and broader 
the farther he got from it. He approached things, 
or even men, but very little through his human- 
ity or his manliness. How delightful his account 
of the Canadian wood-chopper in ‘‘Walden,” and 
yet he sees him afar off, across an impassable 
gulf! — he is a kind of Homeric or Paphlagonian 
man to him. Very likely he would not have seen 
him at all had it not been for the classic models and 
ideals with which his mind was filled, and which 
saw for him. 

Yet Thoreau doubtless liked the flavor of strong, 
racy men. He said he was naturally no hermit, 
but ready enough to fasten himself, like a blood- 
sucker for the time, to any full-blooded man that 
came in his way; and he gave proof of this when 
he saw and recognized the new poet, Walt Whit- 
man. Here is the greatest democrat the world has 
seen, he said, and he found him exhilarating and 
26 
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.‘lifiiiiritgtiig. wliilt* y«‘t hr frit mi iiiirwliiit tfiijiiiHrtl 
iijitiii liy Ihh iiihI liruini griirriilitirH. Am 

ii wriirr. lliurtMiii ^ImwM nil fit* iinii iiHirr, Xu- 
Ivrjil hiifk ; grnitrr liiivr hiitl htr 

|ttiwrr rf -Hliitriiifiit. Ili*» llttitiglilM ilii iNif nirfrlv 
rr*i|i i»«t, hut iir iijwiit thr ?*tirffirr i»f hiM jiiigrM, 
I1iry iirr ; thrrr in iiit iiirnt* tliiili Vtiii Mrr. 

It in t$i*l lilt* rilgr iir rniwti tif lilt* iiiitivr riirk« hill 
ft tlrif! hutihirr. Hr m^rn rlriirly, Itiifik'ft Mwiflly* 
mil! till* Mhiir|i riiijiliiiMiM iiihI ilrriMimi itf hiM iiiiiiil 
,Mlrtnv lii.H with tlrfiiiilr itiiil 4rikii4g Inm^m 

mill iilriiM. liiM r\j»rr.’iMiii|i in iirvrr iiiiil 

ytiii gri full hirrr ill 

Ofii* rf liiM t'iiirf wriijitiiiM h ii kiliil ttf rr?ilmiiit*fl 
r^lriiviigitiirr iif li n»litjiri‘«i«»il r^iiggffn- 

linn iif iiirtii|i!irir, Utr Iiy|mrlit»lr hig* hiil it in 
gritty* iiiul IM liriiily hrlth j^inirliftirM it inkrn tlir 
ft inn ttf jifirinhiX, ii?i wtini hr trlln liin friiiiil tliiit 
hr iirriln liin liiitr iin intirli itn liH liivr: 

iiiilrrit, i miisiiil Irih 
Hiniigli I |wti«lrr i>i4 it m-rll* 
wrrr mutrr lit ntnlr. 

All iiiy t«i%r tir «ll my liilr/* 

C lr wtirii tir m%y-% in ** Wiihlni A* iiiiiiiiirw 

liiivr Itrrii riirrnj»lr«| by iMisiUiiiltiiriitiiifi with llifi 
.wiililM,” iiiwi ilir !skr, H«*ltirtiliir^ it I•rrll|lir4 tliiivii* 
right iiiitg, iia wEirii hr ^iiyn. riiijihii*iitiig hii iiitii 
|iWiii*riifwili«ii iiisti itiililftwiwT tii tnrtik; ** I wtiiikl 
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not run around the corner to see the world blow 
up;” or again: “Methinks I would hear with in- 
difference if a trustworthy messenger were to inform 
me that the sun drowned himself last night.” Again 
it takes an impish ironical form, as when he says: 
^‘In heaven I hope to bake my own bread and 
clean my own linen.” Another time it assumes a 
half -quizzical, half-humorous turn, as when he tells 
one of his correspondents that he was so warmed 
up in getting his winter’s wood that he considered, 
after he got it housed, whether he should not dis- 
pose of it to the ash-man, as if he had extracted 
all its heat. Often it gives only an added empha- 
sis to his expression, as when he says : ‘‘A little 
thought is sexton to all the world ; ” or, ‘‘ Some 
circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when you 
find a trout in the milk ; ” but its best and most 
constant o&ce is to act as a kind of fermenting, 
expanding gas that lightens, if it sometimes inflates, 
his page. His exaggeration is saved by its wit, its 
unexpectedness. It gives a wholesome jostle and 
shock to the mind. 

Thoreau was not a racy writer, but a trenchant; 
not nourishing so much as stimulating ; not con- 
vincing, but wholesomely exasperating and arous- 
ing, which, in some respects, is better. There is 
no heat in him, and yet in reading him one under- 
stands what he means when he says that, sitting by 
his stove at night, he sometimes had thoughts that 
28 
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lif|it till* fin wiiriii. I Ihtnk llir iiiitiil «if hh rriuler 
lilwjtVH rriirlH liriittlifuUy iiih! vigtirmif^lv from liig 
luiwt rmli mill oxirotim NtntniiriitH. llio hliwnl 
riiiiirH III llir Miirfiirt* mid to tlio rxtroiiiitirs with 
II lioiiiitl III* in t!ir hr»4t of oomitrrdrritiiiitii whrii 
hr riotliiti|.t rl.nr. 'riirrr 5^ iiotliiti|^ to mlttrr llie 
tour of your iiionil mid iutrllrotiiid %y.H|rin*4 in l1io« 
rriiti. Hurlt liriit liH thorr i?i in rrfri|^rriitiom m hr 
hiniHrlf inigld »ii>% ■■ ■ you iirr idwnj.s Murr of thiit in 
liiH liookM, 

lti.H liimiry firt, tikr thnt of Emrmm* h in tlir 
iinrKjw^rtinl turn of hin Shiikri^|Hmre 

Kiiyn: “ 

**ll i*i llir witfirm?! ?itill of i^xivltriiry 
I'll jiitl m lm*r on hi?» own jwrft^rtioii/’^ 

Thi?i •*.^trfingr ffirr** "rhon*iiii winitd htivt* at all 
hiirjirdii, rvrii if it wan a fid-xr fnrr. If hr ctiitld 
not itiilr a truth lir w-^ntdil iitiiti* ii {iiirftdox, wliirli, 
liomwrr* i:?4 not «hvfty.>* n fid?*r fiirr. Hr iiiiwt 
iiifikr tlir fnrt*i find i«’ryrn*iirr^ wnir ii 

Mlriifigr and iiiifiriniliiir look. Hir roininoitjiliirr hr 
Wfiiild givr II firw drr*oi. rvrii if hr mi it 
iidiiig. itiit thr rrfidrr In ahriiy.?« thr giiiiirr liy lliii 
Icmdrtii;? in hiiin It givi^ ii fn^sh iiinl novrl rtilor- 
iiig to irlifit ill ottirr writrm would |irovr fliil ftiicl 
writri:^"ifiir. Hr iiiiidr thr xrlnitr ivorld ifilrn^ilrd 
in Ilk |iri%*iilr rxjirrifiiriit at Wiiliirii Fond tiy llitt 
ilriitigr and* on tlir wlioir* iMmitttitg fiirr hr jitit 
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upon it. Of fours<\ tliin in iiiiirr nr t 

art of grniu.s» hut it witM jim-iiiiiiiiitly ftir 

Tliomiu. We un* tmi huoyt*«l ti|> hy gmit ; 
wc do not Hwim lightly m in lit-rp 1 

are aniUHtHl and .Httmuliilrth liiid tu^\y iiin! thn 

tively electrifieth 

■ To make an extreme Hlalriiiriil, jimi «i h 
that he imule an emphiitie one* that wie* hi 
Exaggeration i.h lexH tt» he feared fhini diilliir 
tarnencHH. The fardehdml h gnud if ymi fi 
swift enough ; you niu.?it make herln erii 
Jerk it out of its Imk4s, in fiiii. t ‘uAhiuiiH im* 
provukMi they are well nturk with jiiiH ; ye 
be sure not to go to sleep in lliiit ense, Wnrn 
benumbed hands in the snow; llnil h n innrr \ 
some warmth than that the kih'tirti Hlovr. 
is the way he uiuierswrixl fiis liiirliiiigs. : 
times he meked his iMUies Iti sny the iimn^ 
His mind had a strong grl|a% iiiid hr I 
a great pressure to lamr ti|wiit Ifie iitiwl 
subtle problems, or sliinlows of jiniliiriiis, li 
never quite summis to my miihfmikm in 
densing bluing frtmi the iiir or fmiit Ihr I 
summer him% any mort* lliitii fir sm^rt^rdnl i 
tractiog health and longevity from iviiirr-gmr 
rye-meal. 

He knew what iin ctifi^eriilioii hr m 

went about it tlelila^riiiely* lie ^iiy« lit iiiir i 
correspondents, a Mr* li— wlifiin lit? 
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liiivi* t4» jnttiiiiirl with llu*Hr Inaing- 

glfivt*?4: ** I IritsI that y<«t rrali/.t* what iin fing- 
grniltir 1 mil, thiit I lay niVHrlf mil to 
wht*iit*vrr I an ojuiorltintly, ■■ piU* Prlion 

ti|wm OsHii Iti mifh ht*iivrn mi. HKpoot no trivia! 
truth frtnit nii\ iinlrnH I nut on tin* wilnrs.^-sfinid, 

I will I’otiir iiH Hour to lyin^ m you oan drivt* a 
ooiicdi'inui* four,** 

WV havt* rvnry roiiHon to hi* tliankful tliiit hr %va,M 
not iihvay:'* or launinoiily on thr witnt*?4?i-?4tiiniL I'ho 
m’onl wouht hiivt* h<*i*n mnrh tlnUrr. Kliniiniite 
from Itini nil Iufi oxiigK****^^!***^*'*^* iniignifying 

of till* Htth*» III! \m infliition of InihhloH. olr,, iinil 
you iitiikf Miii liiivor in jii?i |m.gr?4, an you woithh 
in furl, in firiy iniin*?4. Of rmirnt*, it in onr thing 
to liring thr tlt.Hlitnt nrtir, iitul tlttisi magnify m thH*a 
thr trlmrojw*, am! it i^ i|uitr iiiioihrr thing to infliitr 

II pigmy to thr jitiittin* of a gtanf with ii giitipipr. 

lint llmmiti hring^i thr atiirn im nriir tiN any writrr 
1 know of, iiml if lir Hoiiirtimm mitgiiiflrH a will* 
o*4lir-wiMp* ItMi, what luattrt^ il ? Hr hail a haril 
riifiittion mnuv, m wrll hh an unromtiion Hriinr, iiml 
hr kiiow*i w^rll wdirn hr ia «*ondtirting you to thr 
hriiik of otir of lii?i iiatoniHliing hvjirrholrs, tintl 
iiodliiig you to liikr thr l:*ttp %vil!i him, iind, what 
ii4 hr known that you know it Nohoily m 

lirrrivrd, nnd ttir gniiir m wrll pliiyiai Writing 
to il rorrt'sjioitdriil who had Imm doing munr big 
iiiotiiiti«it-rIiiiil*iiig, hr iiiiya;~ 
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It is after we g(^t lionie that we really mvt 
the moantaiiu if ever. What did tlie nuamtaiii 
say? Wliat did the nioimtuiu tie? I keep a lutmn- 
tain aneh(»reti off eastward a little wa\\ whic‘h I 
ascend in luy dreams, bt^th awake and aslta^p. ItK 
broad base spreads over a village or twi», whic’h do 
not know it; neitlier does it know them, nor do I 
wlien I ascend it. I ('an se(‘ its gcau'ral outline as 
plainly now in iny mind as that of Waehusett. I 
do not invcnit in the least, but state exactly vvliat 
I see. I find that I ^o up it when I am light*f(M»ted 
and earnest. I am not uwiire that a single villager 
frecjuents it, or knows of it. I keep this mountain 
to ride instead of a horse/* Wind a saving ('Imisi? 
is that last one, and wlmt humor! 

The bird Thoreau most a<lrnirtsl was (dianlieletT, 
crowing from his pereh in the morning, lit* says 
the merit of that strain is its fre^edom fn»m all plain- 
tiveness. Unless onr philosopiiy hears the c*o(4- 
erow in the morning, it is belated. ** It is an exprt\s- 
sion of tlie healtli and soundness of Nature, - a 
brag for all the world.** Who has not iH'traycHl 
his Master many times siiwe he hist lieard that 
note?** *‘The singer can etisily nmve us to tears 
or to langliter, l)yt wlierc^ is he who eaii exeite in 
ns a pure niornirig joy? When in doleful dumps, 
breaking the awful stillness of our wooden side- 
walk on a Sunday, or jx^rc-hanca* a watc’lier in the 
house of mourning, I hear a etK'kentl crow, far or 
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iirnr, I think inysnlf* ‘'I'lien* Is (Uir of us writ at 
any raty/ find with a siithhui gusli return to luy 

senses,** 

'riiomiii pitelunl liis “Walden** in this key; lie 
c'liijw hi.H wings and giv(\s forth a elear, sauey, 
t‘heery, trininpliant nott\ if only to wake Ins 
neighhors up. And tin* hook is <*<‘rtninly the most 
delieious pieet* of brag in literature. 'There Lh no- 
thing else like it ; nothing so good» certainly. It 
is a «'hnllenge am! a triuinpln and lias a morning 
fn^slmess and Han, Head the <‘hapler on Ins “ bean- 
field/* One wants to go forthwith and plant a field 
wdtli la^iins, and hm* them blirefoot. It is a kind 
of eelestiid iigrieuUure. “ When my hoe tinkled 
against the stones^ that imisit* eehoed to the woods 
and the sky. and was an a<*eompiiniinent to my 
labor whieli y untied an instant and immensurable 
«Top. It was no longer beans that I hoed, nor I tliiit 
liisal Iteiuis; iiml I tTiiiembeivd with as mueh pity 
IIS pride, if I rememheriHl at all, my iii*{|yiiintaiieeH 
wlm had gom* to the cnty to attend llie oratoriim.** 
“On gala ilays the town fires its great guns, wdiieh 
tsdio like pop-guns to thest* woials, and some waif 
of itiiirtiid imisie ts’eiiHionally penetrated IhiiH far. 
l\i me, iiwiiy llitwe in my bean4h*Id and the cither 
end of the town, the big guns Hounded ns if a puff- 
bfdl Intel burst: and when then' wuis ii miiiliiry tnrn- 
oiil Ilf whirlt I %V'iis ignonint, I liiive soinetiines liad 
a vague sense all day, ■■■ of some sort of itehiiig 
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and disease in the horizon, as if some en 
would break out there soon, either scarlati 
oanker-rash, — until at length some more fav 
]^uff of wind, making haste over the fields a 
Uie Wayland road, brought me information 
'trainers’!” 

What visitors he had, too, in his little 1 
what royal company! — “ especially in the mo 
when nobody called.” “ One inconvenience I 
times experience in so small a house, — the dif 
of getting to a sufficient distance from my 
when we began to utter the big thoughts i 
words,” *‘The bullet of your thought must 
overcome its lateral and ricochet motion and 
into its last and steady course before it reach 
ear of the hearer, else it may plow out again th 
the side of his head.” He bragged that Co 
could show him nearly everything worth seei 
the world or in nature, and that he did not m 
read Dr. Kane’s “Arctic Voyages” for phene 
that he could observe at home. He declin< 
invitations to go abroad, because he should 
lose so much of Concord. As much of Pai 
London, or Berlin as he got, so much of Co 
should he lose. He says in his journal: “It 
be a wretched bargain to accept the proudest 
in exchange for my native village.” “At 
Paris could only be a school in which to lej 
live here, — a stepping-stone to Concord, a i 
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ill \\liic‘h lit for this imiversity." ‘‘The sight 
of ii marsh linwk in (hiiicord nu^adows is wortli 
morr tii inr than tlu‘ taitrv of the* Allit'S Paris.” 
I'liis is vary Parisinn and Victor llugoish, cKca^pi 
for its self consciousness un<l the playful twinkle in 
llit^ author's eye. 

Thonaiu hud humor, hut it luul workcsl a little, 
— it was tad cjuite .sw(*et; a vinous fc*rinenlation 
hatl taken place more «ir less in it. 'Phere was loo 
imu’h arid for the sugar. It shows iist'lf especially 
when lie sj walks of men. How he dislikial the aver- 
age HCM'inl and husiness man, and said Ins only 
rt\Hour<’e was to gt*t away fn>m tliem! He was siir- 
jiriseil to find what vulgar fellows they w<*ri% ‘‘ddiey 
do a little Inisiness commonly eai’h day, in order 
to pay their hoard, mid then tliey (’ongrt'gate in 
Hitting rooms, and feeldy fahulnte and paddle in 
the stwiitl slush; imd wht^i I think that they have 
Hiifli<‘iriitly rtdaxisl, anti am pn*pared to see them 
steiil away to tlitdr shrines, tla*y go unasliiuned to 
their beds,, iim! take on a new' layer of sloth.**' Me- 
thifiks there is a drop of aquafortis in tins liquor, 
tieiif'ridly, liowev4*r. thert* is only a pleasant arid or 
Hiilciuatl flavor to his humor, as wdien he refers to 
11 eeriiiin miiiister wito spoke of Ciod as if lie eii- 
Jfiyed a inciiiopoly of the suhjeet; or wdieii he says 
of the good <*liurehqw»ople that “they show the 
whites of their eyes on the Habhath, and l!ie hlaeks 
iill the rest of the week/* He says the gnmtest hurt's 
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who visitod hha in his liuf by Wahh-n J’on.! «. ft- 
the self-styled reformers, who tlusi^ld tliat he was 
forever sinj'in}'. -- - 

“This is the luHise that 1 liuiU; 

This is the innn that lives in the hi.iisi- that I hiuU, 

But they dul not know that the third line was. - 

Theses are the folks that worry tin- man 
That lives in the house that I tmilt. 

I (lid not hmr the htni4ijtrwr4 Jor I kr^iil tm rhirk- 
ens, but I feiinnl the ineiehnrriori ntflirr/* 

What Hwwt and at^noiis lunnor in tliiit 
in ‘‘Walden*' whenuii he {irote.Ht>i thiit he wtm imt 
lonely in his h(*nnitage: - 

“I have (Hnwionid vintiH in the loiifi wiiitrr rvni* 
ings, when the mum fiilln fa.Hl and tb«* witiil Innvk 
in the wcwkI, from an old mdlliT iimi origiiiiil 
^rietor, who In n:‘jMJrted to have dug Wiildi*ii Iknul 
and Htoned it* and fringed it with j»irir 
who tellrt me Htoriei^ of old time iitid of mm r*toriiit y; 
and Ix^tweejj x\h %ve manage in {wixm « even- 

ing witli Hoeial mirth and [detiHiiiil vi<Hv^ of lliiitg'^, 

even without ap{>leH or (uder* a newt wi%t* find 

humorous friend, wlioin I love tiiiieli, who kot-ie^ 
himself more seeret than ever did CJnffe or Wtiiilh*;r; 
und thougli he is thought to Im» deii*l, iniiii* nm 
show wliiTe lie is Iniried, An eldi*rly diifiii*, hut, 
dwells in my neigldmrlKaak invisililt* to mmt 
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sons, in whose odorous herb-garden I love to stroll 
sometimes, gathering simples and listening to her 
fables; for she has a genius of unequaled fertility, 
and her memory runs back farther than mythology, 
and she can tell me the original of every fable, and 
on what fact every one is founded, for the inci- 
dents occurred when she was young. A ruddy and 
lusty old dame, who delights in all weathers and 
seasons, and is likely to outlive all her children yet.’’ 

Emerson says Thoreau’s determination on natural 
history was organic, but it was his determination 
on supernatural history that was organic. Natural 
history was but one of the doors through which he 
sought to gain admittance to this inner and finer 
heaven of things. He hesitated to call himself a 
naturalist; probably even poet-naturalist would not 
have suited him. He says in his journal: “The 
truth is, I am a mystic, a transcendentalist, and 
a natural philosopher to boot,” and the least of 
these is the natural philosopher. He says: “Man 
cannot afford to be a naturalist, to look at Nature 
directly, but only with the side of his eye. He must 
look through and beyond her. To look at her is as 
fatal as to look at the head of Medusa. It turns 
the man of science to stone.” It is not looking at 
Nature that turns the man of science to stone, but 
looking at his dried and labeled specimens, and his 
dried and labeled theories of her. Thoreau always 
sought to look through and beyond her, and he 
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missed seeing mucli there was in her ; the jealous 
goddess had her revenge. I do not make this re- 
mark as a criticism, but to account for his failure 
to make any new or valuable contribution to natural 
history. He did not love Nature for her own sake, 
or the bird and the flower for their own sakes, or 
with an unmixed and disinterested love, as Gilbert 
White did, for instance, but for what he could 
make out of them. He says: “The ultimate ex- 
pression or fruit of any created thing is a fine efflu- 
ence which only the most ingenuous worshiper per- 
ceives at a reverent distance from its surface even.” ^ 
This “ fine effluence ” he was always reaching after, 
and often grasping or inhaling. This is the myth- 
ical hound and horse and turtle-dove which he 
says in “Walden” he long ago lost, and has been 
on their trail ever since. He never abandons the 
search, and in every woodchuck-hole or muskrat 
den, in retreat of bird, or squirrel, or mouse, or fox 
that he pries into, in every walk and expedition to 
the fields or swamps or to distant woods, in every 
spring note and call that he listens to so patiently, 
he hopes to get some clew to his lost treasures, to 
the effluence that so provokingly eludes him. 

Hence, when we regard Thoreau simply as an 
observer or as a natural historian, there have been 
better, though few so industrious and persistent. 
He was up and out at all hours of the day and 
1 £arly Spring in Massachusetts, p. 83. 
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night, and in all seasons and weathers, year in and 
year out, and yet he saw and recorded nothing new. 
It is quite remarkable. He says in his journal that 
he walked half of each day, and kept it up perhaps 
for twenty years or more. Ten years of persistent 
spying and inspecting of nature, and no new thing 
found out; and so little reported that is in itself 
interesting, that is, apart from his description of it. 
I cannot say that there was any felicitous and happy 
seeing ; there was no inspiration of the eye, cer- 
tainly not in the direction of natural history. He 
has added no new line or touch to the portrait 
of bird or beast that I can recall, — no important 
or significant fact to their lives. What he saw in 
this field everybody may see who looks; it is patent. 
He had not the detective eye of the great naturalist; 
he did not catch the clews and hints dropped here 
and there, the quick, flashing movements, the shy 
but significant gestures by which new facts are dis- 
closed, mainly because he was not looking for them. 
His eye was not penetrating and interpretive. It 
was full of speculation; it was sophisticated with 
literature, sophisticated with Concord, sophisti- 
cated with himself. His mood was subiective rather 
than objective. He was more intent on the nat- 
ural history of his own thought than on that of the 
bird. To the last, his ornithology was not quite sure, 
not quite trustworthy. In his published journal 
he sometimes names the wrong bird ; and what short 
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work a naturalist would have made o;^ his night* 
v/arbler, which Emerson reports Thoreau had been 
twelve years trying to identify! It was perhaps his 
long-lost turtle-dove, in some one of its disguises. 
From his journal it would seem that he was a long 
time puzzled to distinguish the fox-colored sparrow 
from the tree or Canadian sparrow, — a very easy 
task to one who has an eye for the birds. But he 
was looking too intently for a bird behind the bird, 
— for a mythology to shine through his ornithology. 
‘‘The song sparrow and the transient fox-colored 
sparrow, — have they brought me no message this 
year? Is not the coming of the fox-colored spar- 
row something more earnest and significant than 
I have dreamed of ? Have I heard what this tiny 
passenger has to say while it flits thus from tree 
to tree ? ” “ I love the birds and beasts because they 
are mythologically in earnest.'’ ^ 

If he had had the same eye for natural history 
that he possessed for arrow-heads, what new facts 
he would have disclosed! But he was looking for 
arrow-heads. He had them in his mind ; he thought 
arrow-heads ; he was an arrow-head himself, and 
these relics fairly kicked themselves free of the 
mould to catch his eye. 

“It is surprising how thickly strewn our soil is 
with arrow-heads. I never see the surface broken 
in sandy places but I think of them. I find them 
1 JEarly Spring in Massachusetts^ p. 286. 
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cm all siilvs, nut tmly in vtmi, i^raiii, {HitaU^ inic! 
litaui lirklH, hat in jiantiuvs aiuf wcmhIs, by wchhI- 
c’lmfivH* IhiIuh and j)i‘(t*un IkhIs, imd, as Iti-iiiglit* 
in II. iiiiHlnn' whriv a ri^stk^HH vmv hiid jiawad the 
grtiiiiuL’* 

'rhuit^’iii was a man aminantly *' pn^K'niipunl of 
Ins uwn Nuiil/* Hn hat! lut sulf aliiunlunnu nt, nci 
«t‘lF fnrgrtfiilurss* lin t’tmld nut giva himwdf lu the 
bink nr aiiimak: th<‘y mnsi snrnmder !(» hitm lie 
Hays l<» one of Ins eurrf‘HjKiiHli‘nts: ‘‘Whether ht^ 
or wakes* wludlter !h‘ runs or walks* whetlier 
lie iiHes II mien wet »pe or n tek*He(»|H% or luH niiktsl 
eye* a nmn inn’er tllHeovers anything, never over- 
tiikeH anything, or l4'iivt»H anything heliiiitk hut him- 
aelf/* Hits is hiilF true of some; it in wholly true 
of ofliew. It is wholly true tif HH»reiim Katiire 
was the glass in wliieli he saw himself. He says tlwi 
piirtridge Icives pens, lait not those that go into the 
pi^t %vitli tier! All the juaiH 'rhonain loved !md hwii 
in the pot with him and wen* s<*asoned liy him* 

I trust I do not in the least tmchu'value 'rhon*ini*s 
niittiral histi'iry noteH; I only wislt there were incitti 
of them. What mitkes them sf» valnahle and ehiirm- 
ifig is liis run* di‘scTiptive powers. He eoukl give 
the simjile fart with the fresliest and finest jMMdie 
hliMun tipon it. If then* is Htlli* or no feli<’itou« 
seeing in Hioreaii. tln^n* is felifatoiis deseripliori: 
lie cleans not sit wimt iinotlier would not. hut he 
di*Meril.M?i wliiit fie scts m few others cmii; his happy 
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literary talent makes up for the poverty of his 
observation. That is, we are never surprised at 
what he sees, but are surprised and tickled at the 
way he tells what he secs. He notes, for instanc'c, 
the arrival of the high-hole in spring; we all note 
it, every schoolboy notes it, but who has described 
it as Thoreau does : The loud peop of a {)igeon 
woodpecker is heard, and anon tlie prolonged loud 
and shrill cackle calling the thin-wooded hillsides 
and pastures to life. It is like the note of an alarm- 
clock set last fall so as to wake Nature up at exactly 
this date, — wp, up, up, tij), up, up, up, up, up, 
up I’’ He says: “The note of the first bluebird in 
the air answers to the purling rill of melted snow 
beneath. It is evidently soft and soothing, ami, 
as surely as the thermometer, iudic'ates a higlier 
temperature. It is the accent of the south wind, 
its vernacular.” 

Often a single word or epithet of liis tells the 
whole story. Thus he says, speaking of the music 
of the blackbird, that it has a “split- whistle;” tlie 
note of the red-shouldered starling is “giirgle-rr.” 
Looking out of his window one March day, he says 
he cannot see the heel of a single snowbank any- 
where. He docs not seem to have known that the 
shrike sings in the fall and winter as well as in the* 
spring ; and is he entirely sure he saw a muskrat 
building its house in March (the fall is the tinje 
they build); or that he heard the whip jK>or- will 
4 £ 
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singing ill Si^pIriiilH^r; or tlmt the wotHlrluK'k dines 
priiiripiilly ii|Hm eriekrtn? With wlmt piitienee iiiul 
iiulu.Htry lie wnh*lied tiling?^ for a nigii! From his 
jonrniil il would uj'»}Hair that 'rhoreau kept iialum 
iihotit C*oiieont viiuier a nort of pidire mirveillanre 
the year rotintl. He shallowed every flower and 
hinl and nmM|UHsh that uppeareii. IIIh vigilaiiee 
was uiii'eiising; not a niouHe or ii wpiirrel munt Iea%'o 
its den without his knowlrdgt*. If the birds or frogs 
were not on hiintl promptly at Ids spring rolbc^alh 
he wonltl know llie reason; he would look them 
up; he wiiuhi ipiestion Ids iieighhors. He was up 
in the morning am! off to some favorite luumt ear«^ 
lier Ihiin the day laborers ; tind he eliroidekHl Ida 
iitiHervations on the spot* ns if llte eane was to ba 
IrksI in eourt the m*icl ility and he wuis the prin- 
ripid witness. He witlelied the npproaeh of spring 
IIS II doetor wiitelies the ilevelopmenl of ii tTitic’id 
eiise. He fell tlie pulse of llie wdnd iintl the tem* 
pmiture Ilf the flay at all hours, lie e^iiiidned tlie 
jiliiiits grtoving uiitler water* and noled the radieid 
leaves of viiriotis weeds that keep given all winter 
imder the snow. He felt for them with brmtmbed 
fntgrrH iiiidd the w'et and the snow. Ute first sight 
of ban* groiiiid and of the red esirtli excitisl Idnn 
Hie fresh iiieiidow spring f»dor wats to Idin like the 
fritgriiiiiT of frit to iin old ten •’drinker. In early 
Mitreli lie g*«*s to the Chirner Spring to mh* the tufts 
tJif gfmyti gmm, or lie ins|ieeis the iiiioiile liehens 
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that spring from the bark of trees. ‘‘It is short 
commons/’ he says, “and innutritions.” He brings 
home the first frog-spittle he finds in a ditch and 
studies it in a tumbler of water. The first water- 
beetle that appears he makes a note of, and the first 
skunk-cabbage that thrusts its spathe up through 
the mould is of more interest to him than the lat- 
est news from Paris or London. “ I go to look for 
mud-turtles in Heywood’s meadow,” he says, March 
2S, 1853, The first water-fowl that came in the 
spring he stalked like a pot-hunter, crawling through 
the swamps and woods or over a hill on his stomach 
to have a good shot at them with his — journal. 
He is determined Nature shall not get one day the 
start of him; and yet he is obliged to confess that 
“ no mortal is alert enough to be present at the first 
dawn of spring;” still he will not give up trying. 
“ Can you be sure,” he says, “ that you have heard 
the first frog in the township croak A lady 
offered him the life of Dr. Chalmers to read, but 
he would not promise. The next day she was heard 
through a partition shouting to some one who was 
deaf: “ Think of it, — he stood half an hour to-day 
to hear the frogs croak, and he would n’t read the 
life of Chalmers!” He would go any number of 
miles to interview a muskrat or a woodchuck, or tc 
keep an “appointment with an oak-tree;” but he 
records in his journal that he rode a dozen miles 
one day with his employer, keeping a profound 
44 
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Bilenre almost; all tlu^ way. I froatinl him simply 
as if he had hronchilis and eoidd not speak, - just 
as I would a sick man, a <‘ra5^.y man, 4)r an idiot/' 
I'horeau seems to liave lu'en aware of his dehni 
on tile human side. He says: “If I am too c'oltl 
for human friendship, I trust I shall not soon he 
too cold for natural influenees;" and then he goes 
on with this douhtful statement : ** It aiipt'ars to 
be a law that you cannot have a <lec^p sympathy 
with both man and nature, d'hose (pialities which 
bring yon near to the one estrange* you from the 
other.” One day he met a skunk in the fiekl, and 
he describes its peculiar gait exa<‘tly wdum he says: 
**It mns, even when undisturbed, with a singular 
teter or undulation, like the walking of a Cliinese 
lady.” He ran after the animal t<» observe it, keep- 
ing out of ilie rt*a<‘li of its formidable weapon, and 
when it took refuge in the wall lit* interviewed it 
at his leisure*. If it liad hinni a man tir a wtniiim 
he Imtl met, he would havt* run the oilier w^ay. 
Tims he went tlirough the season, Natim'*s rt*porter, 
taking dtnvn the words as they fell from ht*r lips, 
and distresseti if a H<*ntetu‘e wan missetl. 

The Yankn* thrift and enlt^rjirise, that ht* liad so 
patienee wuth in his neigliliors, h<* applied to 
his ptsniliar ends. He took the day and the st^iison 
by llie foretop, ” How many mornings/* he siiys 
in ^“Walden/* ** summer iirul w*inter, htdori* y«*t any 
neighbor was stirring about his Imainess, hfive I 
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been about mine!” He had an eye to the main 
chance, to a good investment. He probed the 
swamps like a butter-bujer, he sampled the plants 
and the trees and lichens like a tea-taster. He 
made a burning-glass of a piece of ice; he made 
sugar from a pumpkin and from the red maple, and 
wine from the sap of the black birch, and boiled 
rock-tripe for an hour and tried it as food. If he 
missed any virtue or excellence in these things or 
in anything in his line, or any suggestion to his 
genius, he felt like a man who had missed a good 
bargain. Yet he sometimes paused in this peeping 
and prying into nature, and cast a regretful look 
backward. ‘^Ah, those youthful days,” he says 
in his journal, under date of March 30, 1853, are 
they never to return ? when tlie walker does not too 
enviously observe particulars, but sees, hears, scents, 
tastes, and feels only himself, the phenomena that 
showed themselves in him, his expanding body, his 
intellect and heart! No worm or insect, quadruped 
or bird, confined his view, but the unbounded uni- 
verse was his. A bird has now become a mote in his 
eye.” Then he proceeds to dig out a woodchuck. 

In ‘‘Walden” Thoreau pretends to quote the 
following passage from the Gulistan, or Rose Gar- 
den of Sadi of Shiraz, with an eye to its application 
to his own case; but as he evidently found it not 
in, but under, Sadi’s lines, it has an especial sig- 
nificance, and may fitly close this paper: — 
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askcMl a wi.se man .sayinfjj: *<)f the many 
celebrated tn‘(\s vvlii<*h the Most High (*od has 
ereate<l lofty and umbrai^eouH, they <‘all none aziuh 
or free, excx»|)tiu|^ the c»yj)n\ss, whic*h heani tm fruit; 
wliat mystery i.s thert* in this?* He n»plie<l: * Ea<‘h 
has its appropriate pro<lu<‘e ami apjHnnted sea- 
son, during the eontiimanee of whh'h it is frc'sh 
and blooming, and during their ahsem^e dry and 
withered: to neither of whii'h HtateH is the eypnus 
expo.sed, being always flourishing; and of this na- 
tun^ are the azad.s, or n^ligious indf'|MUulents* Fix 
not thy heart on that which is transitory; for the 
Dijlah or llgris will camtimie to flow tlmaigh Bag- 
dad after the ra<*e! of ealiplis is extiiu^t; if thy ham! 
has pkuity, be liberal as the date«tree; but if it 
affonls nothing to give away, l>e lui amd, or frt^e 
man, like the eyprtxss/ 
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I N'rKHKSI'KDnsIiimiinill hntiirhi*M of iijittiral 

, mivnvr, iuu! grt'iit hh U my to thoso things, 
yrl I iity sntorrnt in nahirt* in not .Htritlly 

li srioiitifh^ onr. I Mohlurn, for instiunr. go into ii 
iifiltiriil hiHtory tiniHtnim without frriing ns if 1 worn 
itlloiitiiiig II funoriil 'rhon.' He the Innis am! ani- 
mills stark am! stilf, or else, what is worse, slarKl 
n|> In ghastly miwhery of life, and the people pass 
along mid gii/4* at them through tlie glass with the 
aiiine laild and impnditaUle eurioNity that tliey gum 
upon the fiit*e of their dead neigfihor in his <a»f!in. 
Hie fish in the water. t!ie hint in t!»e tree, the animal 
in the fields or woods, wliiit ii diffenait impressicm 
they ttiiike upon tis! 

I'o the gmit body of mankind, the view of tmfnm 
piTsenled tliroiigh the nnturid seieneeH has a good 
deid of this liftdess funenad (dmraeter of the speei- 
tiiens ill till" iimseuni. It is ilead disseeted nature, 
ii eiihinel of inirisiHitieM eareftilly lahided ami cdas- 
aified. Every c’realnrt^ snndertal from its nalurid 
iurrotimliitgsf* says <tcM*tfie, ^‘and Imnight into 
ilriiiige ecim|iiiii)% makes an iinpleitsfint impresHioii 
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on us, which disappears only by habit.” Why is it 
that the hunter, the trapper, the traveler, the farmer, 
or even the schoolboy, can often tell us more of 
what we want to know about the bird, the flower, the 
animal, than the professor in all the pride of his no- 
menclature ? Why, but that these give us a glimpse 
of the live creature as it stands related to other 
things, to the whole life of nature, and to the human 
heart, while the latter shows it to us as it stands re- 
lated to some artificial system of human knowledge. 

*"The world is too much with us,” said Words- 
worth, and he intimated that our science and our 
civilization had put us out of tune ” with nature. 

Great God! I ’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn. 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 

To the scientific mind such language is simply 
nonsense, as are those other lines of the bard of 
Grasmere, in which he makes his poet — 

“Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 

Enjoyment is less an end in science than it is in 
literature. A poem or other work of the imagina- 
tion that failed to give us the joy of the spirit would 
50 
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|t«* <if litllr vidiit\ hut fnuii ii work <»f wi^ 

r\jirrt iiiily tiii* wliirh vintwH wilh iu- 

Vrt it isiiiy l«* if Iht* with 

W'liii'li iiiid litrriituit* lirriu to hr uuw* iiiiil 

itiiirr rr|,^arillu^^ riit'h othrr ill iittr <iiiy m wril 
fiiiiiulril. Hint flint rtiMt r’^cintn in vt*ry rvitlrui, 

Erfifrnntir llii\!ry liiuutM fhr wich *\HruHUiil 

<‘jitf*rwiiuliiig/* itiul llii* |iot*t.n tiiuul Ihr {irofrnmir 
lliul liin ilk with iniilrrinli^Uii. 

H*’irurr h naiil to hr «lrriMH’rnttt% if-M Hiiiui ami 
iiirtlioih ill krr|tiiig witli thr gmit iiUMlrrii luovr- 
iiiriit ; wliilr litrrattm* i?i atlrgril iti Iw* amliK*rati<» 
ill iU Hjiiril iiial triulriirir^. Litrriilurr in for tho 
frw; Mi’ifUU'r in for tlir itiiiiiy. Hriicv thrir op|H>Hi“ 
lion ill tlii'H rrnjirrk 

Hiiriirr in fotuiitinii nrfnailn iitul ^♦ollrgrll fmm 
wltif’li tin* ntiiily of litrratnrr, an mn*li. In to Imi 
rxrltnlril ; iiiid it in hrr<iiMiri|f rlninorouH for ili«^ 
jifwitioiH orrufhrti hy Ihr flitnnirii in llir fnirrkniliitii 
tif llir iitilrr iitniitiilioitn. An a nnuiion agniiwt ihr 
r^trriiir juirtiiility for rhinnic^iil ntutlirn* thr Hiinly of 
tiitfiirn iiintriiil of tliingn* whirh ban mi long limi 
iliiiwui ill oiir rilnr^ittioniil Myntniu thin iitnv cry h 
wlifilrnoiiir iiitil gooih tint no fur an it itrijilir?i tliiit 
sriiuirr h rii{iiihlr of taking Ihr }ilit<n* of tlir gwnit 
Iilrriitiir«*n iin iin iiinlrtiiiirnl of high cniltiirr, it i» 
Itiinrliirvotin fiiitl ininlrinling. 

Alitiiil tiir iitlrttinir valur of Bmmve, ita ¥iiln€! m 
M 
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a fac’tor in onr (’ivilizatiun, ilinn* ciin 1 h* litil one* 
npinitni ; Inil ahcnit its vuhu* io tht^ Hcholnr* llw 
tlniikcr, the man ef lett(‘rs, tlnnv is naan fnr very 
divergent vimvs. It is (Hn*tuinly true that the gn'iit 
ages of the world have not been agi*s of exael sei- 
en(‘e ; nor have tlie great litc‘raturi\s, in whicdi so 
nmeli of the jKovta* and vitality of the race have 
been stored sptnng from miiulH whieh held eormi 
views of the |>!iysi(‘al universe. lndee<l, if llie 
growth ami maturity of nmirs moral and intelleetunl 
stature were a question <if material applianees or 
eonveni(‘nees, or of ae<‘umu!nle<l stores of exiiet 
knowledge* the w<^rld of io»day ought to l>e iihks 
to show mort^ eminent aehievements in all fields of 
human aedivity than ever In'fon*. But this it eiin- 
not do. Shakespeare wrote Ids plays for {leople 
who lielieved in witcdies* and probably believed in 
them himsidf; Dante's immortal pmuii tsiuld never 
liave b(*en proclmasl in a .H<*ieiitilie age. Is it likedy 
that tlie IlebiTVV Si’riptures wanihl have been any 
mort^ prec'iouH to the race, or their infhienee any 
deeper, luul they btH*n inspirtMl by varrr,vt views of 
physi(‘al seienee ? 

It is not my purfiose to write ii diiitrila* iigfiinsl 
the physic’al seieneexs. I would as soon think of 
abusing the dicdionary* But as the dicdioiiary ran 
hardly be said to be an eiul in itself, so I m^oiild 
indicate that the final %adue of physieiil seienee in its 
capability to foster in us noble ideali, aiicj to lead 
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IIH til fitnv mitt virwM of moritl aiu! s|)iritual 

Initti'i. Hir tn whioli it U iiUlt* to do IIu.h 

tin valiir to tlio Hjiirit, iiirjiHurrH it.s 
viiliir to llir othiiiilor. 

Hull, till* grrnt .HrinirrM can do thiM. Iliut tlu^y mr 
riijiiiKlf of of pun* cuilluro, 

mHtrnmvnt^i to rrfiui* mid Mpirituiili/,u thu wliolo 
tfitiritl iiud iiitrllortuiil iuttun% h litMloiihi tnio; hul 
lltiil thry c'lifi tiMtirp thi* plitru of tho hmuiuu'- 
tio.H or guiirriil litrriitun* iti Huh n^npoi't is out* of 
tilt iHo iiiiHtiikt‘11 notiouH whirfi nmn to be giuiiiiig 
ground ml fiint in mir ftttie. 

<*iiii there In* iiny doubt thnt witli n grerit 

eiiiirinier. ii gnuil fiotib through lilemttms inn 
itteuHrly MiirpiiHHeH in etltienlioiiiid viihie, in iiiornl 
and Hjiiritiiid HtimubiH. rontiiet with any of file forniH 
nr liiwH of jihy.HieiiI niitnre tlmitigh mneint*? 1 h them 
fifit Hoiiirtliirig in the ntiidy of the griiil riteriit!m.\H 
of the world thiil o|ienH llie niind, iiiHpirt’H it with 
liiilile HriitifiientH mid ideidn, eiillivitteH iind develops 
tlie iiiltiilioUH, urul reiiehen mid Htmiips the eliiiriwier. 
In nil e^leiil thiil h ho}M*leHdy beyond tlie nmeli 
of ^eiriiee ? Hiey iidd munelbiiig to the tiiind thnt 
h like Iriif-iniiiild to the mill, like tlie eontrilnitioii | 
from iiiiiitiiil mid vegetable life and from I lie ndiii^ 
find the deWH* Idilil neienee i.h mixed with iniio- 
lioin iind i4|tfmiilH to the heiirl mid iiiiiigiruitioii, it in 
likt^ fiend iiiorgiiiiic^- niiitter ; iind wlirit it iMHtiine^ 
m iiiixecl ami ici lrafwfcir«t«h it w lilemliiits. 
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The college of the future will doubtless lay much 
less stress upon the study of the ancient languages; 
but the time thus gained will not be devoted to the 
study of the minutim of physical science, as contem-' 
plated by Mr. Herbert Spencer, but to the study of 
man himself, his deeds and his thoughts, as illus- 
trated in history and embodied in the great litera- 
tures. 

Microscopes and telescopes, properly consid- 
ered,’’ says Goethe, “put our Imman eyes out of 
their natural, healthy,, and profitable point of view.” 
By which remark he probably meant thaf artificial 
knowledge obtained by the aid of instruments, and 
therefore by a kind of violence and inquisition, a 
kind of dissecting and dislocating process, is less 
innocent, is less sweet and wholesome, than natural 
knowledge, the fruits of our natural faculties and 
perceptions. And tlie reason is that physical sci- 
ence pursued in and for itself results more and more 
in l)arren analysis, becomes more and more sepa- 
rated from human and living currents and forces, — 
in fact, becomes more and more mecdianical, and 
rests in a mcchani<‘al conception of the universe. 
And the universe, considered as a macliine, how- 
ever scientific it may be, has mnther value to the 
.spirit nor charm to the imagination. 

The man of to-day is fortunate if he can attain 
as fresh and lively a conception of things as did 
Plutarch and Virgil. How alive the ancient ob- 
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imttlc tlir worliH 'Utey <»f every* 

Itiiiig m livtiig. heiiig, - t!ie pritiu«'«lial iitianH* 
Hjiiiee. the eiirlh. the fiky, The mul 

plitiirD they lhtiii|cht tif nn rtHjuiriiig inilriinent* mul 
m hrriithiiiic or t^vliithng. I'o theiu, fire tlul nut eon- 
Hiitne tliiiig'4, hut finl or {ireyeii upon thenu like 
itn iiiuiiiiil. It wiiH not HU nmvh fnlne ?ieietu'i% m a 
livelier kiiul «»f Mtituiee, wliirh muile them regiircl the 
petniliiir <|iiiility of iiiiythiii^ iih a spirit 'riuiH tliere 
\vm II spirit in snow ; when the snow ineltecl, the 
Mpiril eseitpetl, 'rths Hptril. siiys Pltitiireh» ** In no 
liiiiig inil the sharp {Hiitit mul fiiu'st wade of the ecin- 
geiiletl sidwtiiiiee, eiiihteil witli n virtue of eiilting 
mul divitiinK not only the fluMh, hut iiIho nilver lutd 
hriimi viwels.** ** 'l1ien*fore this piereing spirit 
like It fliinie** (how iiiueli, in fuel, frost is like 
lliutiefh upon those Ihitt travel in thesnow* 

seems to hunt llieir outsiiles, mul like fin* to enter 
mill penetriitf* the flesh.** There is n spirit <if siilt 
ton, *tm! of fieitf, mul of tnsw. 'Hie slmrji, iierinio- 
iiiniis i|Uiilily «»f the ftgd.ri*e hiwptadcs of a fierce and 
spirit which it darts out into ohjeets. 

'fti Jte itncieni jdiilosojihers, the eye wm not 
II itiiw pits?4ve iustrunieiit, hut sent fortli a .npirit, 
or fiery visiiitl ritys, tliat went to etM>p<»riite with 
the rfiys frotii ouhvartl ohjfa*ti>i, lienee the power 
of the eye, mid its poteney in love iiiiilters, **'rhe 
iiitittiiil liMiks of liiilun^N beiinties, ur that which 
caune* from tlie eye» whether light or ii stmiiii of 
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spirits, Hielt and dissolve the lovers with a ]>leasin^ 
pain, which they <‘ull the hitter-swind (d lovt*/’ 

There is such a eominunieatioiu such a flattie rais<Ml 
by one glan(‘e, that those must In* altt>gi*tfier nn- 
aecjiiainted with love that woiuh'r at the Metlian 
naplitha that takes fiix^ at a disUin<‘e from t 1 h‘ flaIm^'’ 
‘"Water from the heavens,"’ says Flutareh, "is light 
and aerial, aiul, being nux<'d witli spirit, is th<‘ 
(;|nieker passcni and elevuttsl into tin* plants by nai- 
son of its tenuity/" Rain-wat<T, lu‘ further says, 
“is bred in the air and wind, and falls pun* and 
sincere.” Seiencx; <‘oul(l haixlly give an t*KpIanalion 
as pleasing to tlie farKW as that. And it is triw 
enough, too, Mixinl with spirit, or thi* gases of the 
air, and falling puix^ and sinew*, is uiH!onbti*dly tin* 
main secret of the matter. He said iIh* aneients 
hesitated to put out a fim lH*efuise the* ri^hititm it 
had to the sa<‘r(*d and eternal flume. " N<ithing,” 
he says, “lamrs such a ix*semblan<*e to an itninml ns 
fire. It is movisl and nourislusl by itsi‘lF, and by 
its brightness, like the soul, diseovcTs and makes 
everything appanmt; but in its <|uenehing it prin * 
cipally shows some powi*r that .*as*niH pr«M*<*<*t! 
from our vital principle, for it miik<*s a noise atu^ 
resists like an animal dying or violniltv slauglr 
tcred.” 

The ftH.ding, too, with which the old pliilosophet^i 
looked upon the starry heavens is Ii*ss iiitfiigoniHti<» 
to science than it is wel(*c>mc* ami suggestive to the 
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tuman heart. Says Plutarch in his Sentiments of 
Nature Philosophers delighted in:” “To men, the 
heavenly bodies that are so visible did give the 
knowledge of the Deity ; when they contemplated 
that they are the causes of so great an harmony, 
that they regulate day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, by their rising and setting, and likewise con- 
sidered these things which by their influence in the 
earth do receive a being and do likewise fructify. 
It was manifest to men that the Heaven was the 
father of those things, and the Earth the mother: 
that the Heaven was the father is clear, since from 
the heavens there is the pouring down of waters, 
•which have their spermatic faculty; the Earth the 
mother because she receives them and brings forth. 
Likewise men, considering that th<^ stars are run- 
ning in a perpetual motion, and that the sun and 
moon give us the power to view and contemplate, 
they call them all Gods/" 

The ancients had that kind of knowledge which 
the heart gathers ; we have in superabundance that 
kind of knowledge which the head gathers. If much 
of theirs was made up of mere childish delusions, 
how much of ours is made up of hard, barren, and 
unprofitable details, — a mere desert of sand where 
no green thing grows or can grow! How much there 
is in books that one does not want to know, that it 
would be a mere weariness and burden to the spirit 
to know; how much of modern physical science is 
57 
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a mere rattling of dead bones, a mere threshing of 
empty straw! Probably we shall come round to as 
lively a conception of things by and by. Darwin 
has brought us a long way toward it. At any rate, 
the ignorance of the old writers is often more capti- 
vating than our exact but more barren knowledge. 

The old books are full of this dew-scented know- 
ledge, — knowledge gathered at first hand in the 
morning of the world. In our more exact scientific 
knowledge this pristine quality is generally miss- 
ing; and hence it is that the results of science are 
far less available for literature than the results of 
experience. 

Science is probably unfavorable to the growth of 
literature because it does not throw man back upon 
himself and concentrate him as the old belief did ; it 
takes him away from himself, away from human 
relations and emotions, and leads him on and on. 
We wonder and marvel more, but we fear, dread, 
love, sympathize less. Unless, indeed, we finally 
come to see, as we probably shall, that after science 
has done its best the mystery is as great as ever, and 
the imagination and the emotions have just as free 
a field as before. 

Science and literature in their aims and methods 
have but little in common. Demonstrable fact is 
the province of the one; sentiment is the province 
of the other. ‘‘The more a book brings sentiment 
into light,’^ says M. Taine, “the more it is a work 
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of literature; ” and, we may add, tlie more it brin^ 
the facts and laws of natural things to light, the 
more it is a work of science. Or, as Emerson says 
in one of his early essays, “ literature affords a plat- 
form whence we may command a view of our pre^ 
sent life, a purchase by which we may move it.” In 
like manner science affords a platform whence we 
may view our physical existence, — a purchase by 
which we may move the material world. The value 
of the one is in its ideality, that of the other in its 
exact demonstrations. The knowledge which liter- 
ature most loves and treasures is knowledge of life; 
while science is intent upon a knowledge of things, 
not as they are in their relation to the mind and 
heart of man, but as they are in and of themselves, 
in their relations to each other and to the human 
body. Science is a capital or fund perpetually rein- 
vested; it accumulates, rolls up, is carried forward 
l)y every new man. Every man of science has all 
the science before him to go upon, to set himself 
up in business with. What an enormous sum Dar- 
win availed himself of and reinvested! Not so in 
literature ; to every poet, to every artist, it is still 
the first day of creation, so far as the essentials of 
his task are concerned. Literature is not so much a 
fund to be reinvested as it is a crop to be ever new- 
grown. Wherein science furthers the eye, sharpens 
the ear, lengthens the arm, quickens the foot, or 
extends man farther into nature in the natural bent 
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and direction of his faculties and powers, a service 
is undoubtedly rendered to literature. But so far 
as it engenders a habit of peeping and prying into 
nature, and blinds us to the festive splendor and 
meaning of the whole, our verdict must be against it. 

It cannot be said that literature has kept pace 
with civilization, though science has ; in fact, it may 
be said without exaggeration that science is civiliza- 
tion, — the application of the powers of nature to 
the arts of life. The reason why literature has not 
kept pace is because so much more than mere know- 
ledge, well-demonstrated facts, goes to the making 
of it, while little else goes to the making of pure 
science. Indeed, the kingdom of heaven, in litera- 
ture as in religion, “cometh not with observation.’' 
This felicity is within you as much in the one case 
as in the other. It is the fruit of the spirit, and 
not of the diligence of the hands. 

Because this is so, because modern achievements 
in letters are not on a par with our material and 
scientific triumphs, there are those who predict for 
literature a permanent decay, and think the field it 
now occupies is to be entirely usurped by science. 
But this can never be. Literature will have its 
period of decadence and of partial eclipse ; but the 
chief interest of mankind in nature or in the uni- 
verse can never be for any length of time a merely 
scientific interest, — an interest measured by our 
exact knowledge of these things ; though it must 
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undoubtedly be an interest consistent with the sci- 
entific view. Think of having one’s interest in a 
flower, a bird, the landscape, the starry skies, de- 
pendent upon the stimulus afforded by the text- 
books, or dependent upon one’s knowledge of the 
structure, habits, functions, relations of these ob- 
jects! 

This other and larger interest in natural objects, 
to which I refer, is an interest as old as the race 
itself, and which all men, learned and unlearned 
alike, feel in some degree, — an interest bom of our 
relations to these things, of our associations with 
them. It is the human sentiments they awaken 
and foster in us, the emotion of love or admiration, 
or awe or fear, they . call up ; and is in fact the 
interest of literature as distinguished from that of 
science. The admiration one feels for a flower, for 
a person, for a fine view, for a noble deed, the plea- 
sure one takes in a spring morning, in a stroll upon 
the beach, is the admiration and the pleasure litera- 
ture feels and art feels; only in them the feeling is 
freely opened and expanded which in most minds 
is usually vague and germinal. Science has its own 
pleasure in these things; but it is not, as a rule, a 
pleasure in which the mass of mankind can share, 
because it is not directly related to the human affec- 
tions and emotions. In fact, the scientific treatment 
of nature can no more do away with or supersede 
the literary treatment of it — the view of it as seen 
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through our sympathies and emotions, and touched 
by the ideal, such as the poet gives us — than the 
compound of the laboratory can take the place of 
the organic compounds found in our food, drink, 
and air. 

If Audubon had not felt other than a scientific 
interest in the birds, — namely, a human interest, 
an interest born of sentiment, — would he ever have 
written their biographies as he did ? 

It is too true that the ornithologists of our day for 
the most part look upon the birds only as so much 
legitimate game for expert dissection and classifica- 
tion, and hence have added no new lineaments to 
Audubon’s and Wilson’s portraits. Such a man as 
Darwin was full of what we may call the sentiment 
of science. Darwin was always pursuing an idea, 
always tracking a living, active principle. He is 
full of the ideal interpretation of fact, science fired 
with faith and enthusiasm, the fascination of the 
power and mystery of nature. All his works have 
a human and almost poetic side. They are un- 
doubtedly the best feeders of literature we have yet 
had from the field of science. His book on the earth- 
worm, or on the formation of vegetable mould, reads 
like a fable in which some high and beautiful phi- 
losophy is clothed. How alive he makes the plants 
and the trees! — shows all their movements, their 
sleeping and waking, and almost their very dreams, 
does, indeed, disclose and establish a kind of rudh 
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mentary soul or intelligence in the tip of the radicle 
of plants. No poet has ever made the trees so hu- 
man. Mark, for instance, his discovery of the value 
of cross-fertilization in the vegetable kingdom, and 
the means Nature takes to bring it about. Cross- 
fertilization is just as important in the intellectual 
kingdom as in the vegetable. The thoughts of the 
recluse finally become pale and feeble. Without 
pollen from other minds, how can one have a race 
of vigorous seedlings of his own? Thus all Dar- 
winian books have to me a literary or poetic sub- 
stratum. The old fable of metamorphosis and 
transformation he illustrates afresh in his “ Origin 
of Species,” in the ‘‘Descent of Man.” Darwin’s 
interest in nature is strongly scientific, but our in- 
terest in him is largely literary ; he is tracking a 
principle, the principle of organic life, following it 
through all its windings and turnings and dou- 
blings and redoublings upon itself, in the air, in the 
earth, in the water, in the vegetable, and in all 
the branches of the animal world; the footsteps of 
creative energy; not why, but how; and we follow 
him as we would follow a great explorer, or general, 
or voyager like Columbus, charmed by his candor, 
dilated by his mastery. He is said to have lost his 
taste for poetry, and to have cared little for what is 
called religion. His sympathies were so large and 
comprehensive ; the mere science in him is so per- 
petually overarched by that which is not science, 
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but faith, insight, imagination, prophecy, inspiration, 
— “substance of things hoped for, the evideiu'c 
of things not seen ; ” his love of truth so deep iiiui 
abiding; and his determination to see things, fac*ts, 
in their relations, and as they issue in principle, 
so unsleeping, — that both his poetic and religious 
emotions, as well as his scientific proclivities, found 
full scope, and his demonstration becomes almost a 
song. It is easy to see how such a mind as Goethe^s 
would have followed him and supplemented him, 
not from its wealth of scientific lore, but from its 
poetic insight into the methods of nature. 

Again, it is the fine humanism of such a man as 
Humboldt that gives his name and his teachings 
currency. Men who have not this humanism, who 
do not in any way relate their science to life or to 
the needs of the spirit, but pile up mere teclmic'al, 
desiccated knowledge, are for the most part a waste 
or a weariness. Humboldt’s humanism makes him 
a stimulus and a support to all students of nature^ 
The noble character, the poetic soul, shines out in 
all his works and gives them a value above and be- 
yond their scientific worth, great as that undoubt- 
edly is. To his desire for universal knowledge he 
added the love of beautiful forms, and his “ Cosmos 
is an attempt at an artistic creation, a harmonious 
representation of the universe that should satisfy the 
aesthetic sense as well as the understanding. It is a 
graphic description of nature, not a mechanical one. 
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Men of [Hirt' Noiriicu* look n.Hknnt at it, or at Iluru- 
Iniklk on tills acTount. A sage of says la» 

fiiilinl to naifh tiu' ntmost height of si’ieiaa' heeaust* 
of liis want ** jiliyHieo-matlientatienl knowledge;'’* 
he was not siilfieitaitly eonteiit with tlu‘ mere dead 
eorpse of nature to weigh and measure it Lueky 
for him ami tor the world that then' was stunelliing 
Ihiit hml a strongm’ nttraetioii for him llum tlie al- 
gehnnt' ftirmnlits. Ilumholdt was not content till 
he hat! t's«’a|ied from the trammels of meehanic'al 
m'iem’e into the larger nml more vital air of litera- 
tim% or the literary treatment of natim». What 
keepH liis “Views td Nalurt'** and his Seientifie 
IVavels” idive is not h«i imn-h the \nm* maenee 
whieh they hold as the giMwl literatim* whieli they 
emlaHly. *rii«' otisrrvations la* records upon tliiil 
wonderful Irojitnil nature, that are tlie fruit of his 
own Uiiititlei! j»ereeptions. betraying only the wiser 
liiiiiter. trappiT. walker, iind farmer, how welemtie 
ll all is! liti* the nionienl he giM*s heliimt the lieauti- 
fill or fiiiturnl rt'iison and diseotirses as ii geologist, 
iiiiiieriilogi’^t, pliysiiad geographer, how <me\s in- 
trresi flags! It is all of interest and value to spe- 
liiilisis ill tiam* fiehis, Inil it has no huniiiit iind 
therefore no literiiry interest or value. Whtui he 
tells IIS Itiitl “ monkeys are more ineliiiielioly in pro- 
ns they tiiive iiton* resiutihliiiire to iiiftn;** 
Ifiiil **liirir spriglilliiit^s diininislirs ns llitdr iiitel- 
Iwdiiiil fiit'iillies iipj.ieii,r to tnenaiiie/* ■— W'e n*nd with 
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more attention than when he discourses as a learnec 
naturalist upon the different species of monkeys 
It is a real addition to our knowledge of nature tc 
learn that the extreme heat and dryness of the sum- 
mer, within the equatorial zone in South America, 
produces effects analogous to those produced by the 
cold of our northern winters. The trees lose their 
leaves, the snakes and crocodiles and other reptiles 
bury themselves in the mud, and many phases of 
life, both animal and vegetable, are wrapped in a 
long sleep. This is not strictly scientific knowledge; 
it is knowledge that lies upon the surface, and that 
any eye and mind may gather. One feels inclined 
to skip the elaborate account of the physical fea- 
tures of the lake of Valencia and its surroundings, 
but the old Mestizo Indian who gave the travelers 
goat’s milk, and who, with his beautiful daughter, 
lived on a little island in its midst, awakens lively 
curiosity. He guarded his daughter as a miser 
guards his treasure. When some hunters by chance 
passed a night on his island, he suspected some 
designs upon his girl, and he obliged her to climb up 
a very lofty acacia-tree, which grew in the plain at 
some distance from the hut, while he stretched him- 
self at the foot of the tree, and would not permit her 
to descend till the young men had departed. Thus, 
throughout the work, when the scientific interest 
is paramount, the literary and human interest fail, 
and vice versa. 



SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 

No man of letters was ever more hospitable to 
science than Goethe; indeed, some of the leading 
ideas of modern science were distinctly foreshad- 
owed by him; yet they took the form and texture 
of literature, or of sentiment, rather than of exact 
science. They were the reachings forth of his spirit; 
his grasping for the ideal clews to nature, rather 
than logical steps of his understanding ; and his 
whole interest in physics was a search for a truth 
above physics, — to get nearer, if possible, to this 
mystery called nature. ‘"The understanding will 
not reach her/^ he said to Eckermann ; “ man must 
be capable of elevating himself to the highest reason 
to come in contact with this divinity, which mani- 
fests itself in the primitive phenomena, which dwells 
behind them, and from which they proceed.’^ Of 
like purport is his remark that the common obser- 
vations which science makes upon nature and its 
procedure, “ in whatever terms expressed, are really 
after all only syraftoms which, if any real wisdom 
is to result from our studies, must be traced back 
to the physiological and pathological principles of 
which they are the exponents.” 

Literature, I say, does not keep pace with civili- 
zation. That the world is better housed, better 
clothed, better fed, better transported, better 
equipped for war, better armed for peace, more 
skilled in agriculture, in navigation, in engineering, 
in surgery, has steam, electricity, gunpowder, dyna^ 
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mitc\ — nil of tills, it swim, is <»f litflr iihhui id to 
lilcratiire. Art^ mvn Uviiwf Arr imni grrairrr Is 
life sweeter? I'liese art‘ the test questions, 'rime 
has lieeii saved, ulinost annihilated, hv steam iiml 
electrieity, yet where is the leisure ? llie iimre lime 
we save, the less we have. I'he hurry of the ma- 
chine j>as.ses into the man. We <'an outrun tlie wiiul 
and the storm, hut we cauiimt inilruii tin* denmii 
of Hurry. 'Fhe farther we tlie linnter he spurs 
us. What we save in time we imdve up in spare ; 
we must cover more surface. What we gain in 
power and facility is mon‘ than addcil in the length 
of the task. "I'lie needlewtunaii has her sewing- 
machine, hut she must take ten tlmusand stitches 
now where she took only ten Uefon\ ami it is proh* 
ably true that the He<*o!ul <»oiiditi<»n is worse than 
the first. In the sIuh* fa<’tory, knife factory, shirt 
factory, and all other faclorh's. men and women 
work harder, look grimmer, suffer more in mimi 
and body, tlian under the old cmiiditictiis of indus- 
try. The iron of the maeliine eiittu's the soul; nian 
l)eeome.H a mere tool, a cog or spoke or bell or spin* 
die. More work is done, but in what dm^s it fill 
issue? Certainly not in beauty, in power, in rliar- 
aeter, in good manners* in finer men iiml women; 
but mostly in giving wealth and leisure to people 
who use them to publish tlieir own iinliliiess for 
leisure and wealth. 

It may be said tliat science liiis iidck^d to the 
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hi'iilth «ih! lttii|..ct*vJly uf tilt* rnw; tluit thr prc?|.«n*s?4 
ill Hiiixrry, in phy^tului..ty» in |tiitliuti>«^y» in llu’nt” 
jHHttir.H, ItiiH grriitly iiiitigatml liunuiii HiiflVring aiul 
prnlimgril lif«\ *rhi*4 \h uiMjUrHiiouatily trur; Inii 
in thin wrvirn nritniiv in hut {myin|.,t hiM'k with nun 
luind wluit it rnhliiai tn of wit It thi* nt!i«*r. With 
Hh itn nmrhinrry, itn ttn intiiiu- 

nitiuH, imd itn intrrfi‘r«‘n<*i' with tin* Inw nf niiftiml 
unlertioin it hiH ntitilu thn mnn morn f!«*!i<’«ln imt! 
trrntnr. ftiuh if it dtil n«>t nrm llnnn ht^ttnr figiiiiiMt 
di«*iiHn iiIho, wn j^lmuhl nil .soon porinlu An old 
jdiyHiriiin Hiiid tliid if hn hind nnd jdiysinkcd now, 
iiH in hiH niirly priK'tiiv. liin jmtinnlH would fdl die. 
Art‘ we ,Htroii|rer, mort* linrdy* nmv virile than our 
iineeMtorM ? We am more eomfortahle and better 
whiHiled than our fathers* hut who nhidl May we are 
winvr or hii|i|iier ? ** Knowledge eonieM» hut wiMdom 
lingers, ’* junl itM it. alwayn han anti idwayM will. I'he 
eHHeittiid eomiitioiw of hunmn life im* alwayn the 
Miiiinn the mimeMMential elmnge with every man anti 
Iioiir. 

Lilernture t.M inon* intereMletl in atune liranelieM of 
Meienee than in othera ; more intert*Hted in ineftH)- 
rology than in miiieralogy ; more intereHletl in the 
superior MtueneeM* like liKtronomy and gt^ology, than 
in the inferior experimental MeieneeH; Iuih a wanner 
inlereMt in llumholdl the traveh*r Ihati in llurn- 
hrihll the miiiefidogml ; in Authihon and WilMtm 
tliiiii ill the ex|H*rii anti feaiher-MplitterM who have 
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finished their task; in Watts, Morse, Franklin, than 
in the masters of theories and formulas ; and has a 
greater stake in virtue, heroism, character, beauty, 
than in all the knowledge in the world. There 
is no literature without a certain subtle and vital 
blending of the real and the ideal. 

Unless knowledge in some way issues in life, in 
character, in impulse, in motive, in love, in virtue, 
in some live human quality or attribute, it does not 
belong to literature. Man, and man alone, is of 
perennial interest to man. In nature we glean only 
the human traits, — only those things that in some 
way appeal to, or are interpretative of, the meaning 
or ideal within us. Unless the account of your ex- 
cursion to field and forest, or to the bowels of the 
earth, or to the bottom of the sea, has some human 
interest, and in some measure falls in with the fes- 
tival of life, literature will none of it. 

All persons are interested in the live l)ird and in 
the live animal, because they dimly read themselves 
there, or see their own lives rendered in new charac- 
ters on another plane. Flowers, trees, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, rocks, clouds, the rain, the sea, are far 
more interesting to literature, because they are more 
or less directly related to our natural lives, and 
serve as vehicles for the expression of our natural 
emotions. That which is more directly related to 
what may be called our artificial life, our need for 
shelter, clothing, food, transportation — such as the 
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fiw’tory. Ilir niith tht' tlir riiilwny, and the 

wluik" c’liliilogtit* cif UHidul urtn, in uf Ichh iiitcmst, 
liiid lilrnitiiri* in Hliyt^r <»f it. Aiui it ituiy hr tdi- 
Hrfvrd Ihiil thr iitorr riaiijdrtrly tlir tliisig in taken 
uni uf niittm^ iiiai iirtifu’mli/.rd. the Irnn inlrn^Ht 
'vt* tiikr in it. 'Thns tlu* Hiiiling veHsrl Lh itum* 
plriwing lu runl<*ni|datr than the .Htranier; the uld 
griHt-'iiiilh with drij>|iiiig wat in* wheel, tlian the 
Htriiiii-iiiil!: the u|Mai fire than the .ntewe ur register. 
T<h>1h an<l tiujihnnenls are nut hu intereHting eh 
weajHins: nor the trades m ihv jnirsnit uf hunting, 
fishing. Htirveying. exjduring. A jin*kknife in not so 
iiilemsting m itn itrruwdienil, a rifit* an a war-c^lnb, 
a wiiteh fiH iin huiif' gliiHH, a tlm*Mhing-infn’hine iw tlie 
flying Hail. (knnnienH* in lens intertilling to litem- 
ture Ihiin war* hcHmuse it in niort* artifknid; nature 
dtH's nut ha%*e mieli full swing in it. Hie hlaek- 
siintli interi'His m niort* than the gunsmith; we maj 
mure uf natnn^ at his furge. Hie fanner is (leaner 
til literiitim,^ than the tni*n*hiint; tlu^ ganhmer than 
the iigricntlliirfd tdieiniHt; the dru%a*r, the lienler. tlie 
fklieriniiii, the liim!a*rinfin, the miner, art' more in- 
ten\stiiig to her tliiin the man uf iimm elegant and 
arlifiiditJ jmrsiiits. 

Hie rt'imun of all this is elear to h<s\ We are em- 
huMumeil in iiattmn we are an apple on the hungh, 
a hiihe at the breast. In nittim\ in (lud, we live 
and move and have our iKSiig. Onr life* depends 
iui{ioii the jiurity* the elcmcmeas, the vitality of the 
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connection. We want ami must hav<‘ naiun^ at first 
liand; waiter from the spring, milk from the udder, 
bread from the wheait, aiir from the opiui. Mtiaite 
our supplies, weaiken our coimeetion, aind we fail. 
All our instincts, aippetites, functions, must l)e kept 
whole and nornuil; in faict, our niianee is wliolly 
upon nature, aind this bears fruit in tlu' mind. In 
art, in literature, in life, we air dniwn by tluit 
which seems neair<\st to, and most in aiec'ord willi, 
her. Natunil or untau/jjht knovvl(^<l^n% how much 
closer it touches us than professioiud knovvkxlge! 
Keep me close to nature, is the eoirsbint demand 
of literature ; open the wimlows auni \vi in the air, 
the sun, let in headth and strength ; my blood must 
have oxygen, my lungs must be momentairily filled 
with the fresh unhous<Hl elenunit. I eaiimot breaiilie 
the cosmic ether of the abstruse impiirer, nor thrive 
on the gases of the scientist in his hiboratory ; the 
air of hill and field alone suffices. 

The life of the hut is of more inten\st to litera- 
ture than the life of the palace, ex<‘ept so fair as tlie 
same Naiturc has her way in both. (Uet ri<l of the 
artificial, the complex, and let in the primitive and 
the simple. Art and p<K'try never tire of the plow, 
tixe scythe, the aixe, the 1i(m\ the flail, the oar; hut the 
pride and glory of the agrieultund warcdiouse, — 
can that be sung? The machine that talks and 
walks and suffers and loves is still the b<\st. Arti- 
fice, the more artifice there is thrust between us and 
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Nature, the more appliances, conductors, fenders, 
the less freely her virtue passes. The direct rays of 
the open fire are better even for roasting a potato 
than conducted heat. 

What we owe to science, as tending to foster a 
disinterested love of truth, as tending to clarify the 
mental vision or sharpen curiosity, or cultivating 
the spirit of fearless inquiry, or stimulating the 
desire to see and know things as they really are, 
would not be easy to determine. A great deal, no 
doubt. But the value of the modern spirit, the 
modern emancipation, as a factor in the production 
of a great literature, remains to be seen. 

Science will no doubt draw off, and has already 
drawn off, a vast deal of force and thought that has 
heretofore found an outlet in other pursuits, perhaps 
in law, criticism, or historical inquiries ; but is it 
probable that it will nip in the bud any great poets, 
painters, romancers, musicians, orators? Certain 
branches of scientific inquiry drew Goethe strongly, 
but his aptitude in them was clearly less than in his 
own chosen field. Alexander Wilson left poetry 
for ornithology, and he made a wise choice. He 
became eminent in the one, and he was only medi- 
ocre in the other. Sir Charles Lyell also certainly 
chose wisely in abandoning verse-making for geo- 
logy. In the latter field he ranks first, and in in- 
terpreting Nature’s infinite book of secrecy,” as it 
lies folded in the geological strata, he found ample 
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room for the exercise of all the imagination and the 
power of interpretation he possessed. His conclu- 
sions have sky-room and perspective, and give us a 
sort of poetic satisfaction. 

The true poet and the true scientist are not 
estranged. They go forth into nature like two 
friends. Behold them strolling through the summer 
fields and woods. The younger of the two is much 
the more active and inquiring; he is ever and anon 
stepping aside to examine some object more mi- 
nutely, plucking a flower, treasuring a shell, pur- 
suing a bird, watching a butterfly ; now he turns 
over a stone, peers into the marshes, chips off a 
fragment of a rock, and everywhere seems intent on 
some special and particular knowledge of the things 
about him. The elder man has more an air of 
leisurely contemplation and enjoyment, — is less 
curious about special objects and features, and 
more desirous of putting himself in harmony with 
the spirit of the whole. But when his younger com- 
panion has any fresh and characteristic bit of infor- 
mation to impart to him, how attentively he listens, 
how sure and discriminating is his appreciation 3 
The interests of the two in the universe are widely 
different, yet in no true sense are they hostile oi 
mutually destructive. 
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SCIENCE AND THE POETS 

I T is interesting to note to what extent the lead- 
ing literary men of our time have been influ- 
enced by science, or have availed themselves of 
its results. A great many of them not at all, it 
would seem. Among our own writers, Bryant, 
Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, show 
little or no trace of the influence of science. The 
later English poets, Arnold, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
do not appear to have profited by science. There is 
no science in Rossetti, unless it be a kind of dark, 
forbidden science, or science in league with sorcery. 
Rossetti’s muse seems to have been drugged with 
an opiate that worked inversely and made it mor- 
bidly wakeful instead of somnolent. The air of his 
House of Life ” is close, and smells not merely of 
midnight oil, but of things much more noxious and 
suspicious. 

Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor, seem to have 
owed little or nothing directly to science ; Coleridge 
and Wordsworth probably more, though with them 
the debt was inconsiderable. Wordsworth’s great 
ode shows no trace of scientific knowledge. Yet 
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Wordsworth was certainly an interested observer of 
the scientific progress of his age, and was the first 
to indicate the conditions under which the poet 
could avail himself of the results of physical science. 
‘'The Poet,” he says, “writes under one restriction 
only, namely, that of the necessity of giving imme- 
diate pleasure to a human Being possessed of that 
information which may be expected from him, not 
as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, 
or a natural philosopher, but as a Man.” “The 
knowledge both of the Poet and the Man of Sci- 
ence,” he again says, “is pleasure : but the know- 
ledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part 
of our existence, our natural and unalienable in- 
heritance ; the other, as a personal and individual 
acquisition, slow to come to us, and by no habitual 
and direct sympathy connecting us with our fel- 
low-beings.” In reaching his conclusion, he finally 
says: “The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the 
Botanist, or Mineralogist will be as proper objects 
of the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be em- 
ployed, if the time should ever come when these 
things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the followers 
of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings. If the time should ever come when what 
is now called Science, thus familiarized to men, shall 
be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and 
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blood, the P(H‘1 will h^iul this divine spirit to aid 
the transfiguration, and will wek'onie the lieing 
thus prodiu*ed as a dear and genuine inniate of the 
household of man.” 'Po elotlie seienee with flesh 
and blood, to breathe into it tlie breath of life, is a 
creative work which only the Poet (‘an do. Several 
of the younger pends, both in this (‘ountry and in 
England, have made essays in this direction, but 
witli indifferent HU(‘ces.s. It is still science when 
they liave done witli it, and not poetry. The trans- 
figuration of which \¥ordsworth spc'nks is not per- 
fect. The inorganic luis not clearly become the 
organic, (duirh's DeKay lias some good toucdies, 
but still the r(K‘k is too near the surfa(*e. Tlie poetic 
covering of vegetable mould is too scanty. More 
sucemsful, but still rather too literal, are several 
passagt\s in Mr. Nicdiols's ** Monte Rosa.” A pas- 
sage beginning on page 9, 

**()f wlmi was doing on earth 
Ere man hiul (‘onie to see,” 

is good science and prtdty g(KHl poedry. 

*'Aud that unleltert'd time slipped on. 

Saw tropic climes invatle tlie pedar rings. 

The polar et)l<l lay waste tlie tropic marge; 

Saw monster laatsts emergt* in cHize and air, 

And run llieir race luul stow thenr hones in clay; 
Saw the bright gold bedew tln^ eldc^r roeks. 

And all tlie gians grow crystal in their caves; 
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Saw ])lant wax <jui<*k, and stir to inoviti^ worm. 
And worm move upward, reu(‘hin^ toward the brute; 
Saw brute by habit fit himst'lf with brain. 

And startle earth with wondrous progtmy; 

Saw all of these, and still saw no true man, 

For man was not, or still so rarely was. 

That as a little chihl his thoughts w<t(‘ weak, 

Weak and forgetful and of nothing worth. 

And Nature stormed along her ehangtdul ways 
Unheeded, undescribed, tiie while man slept 
lnfold(‘d in his germ, or with fieree brutes. 

Himself but brutal, waged a pigmy war. 

Unclad as they, and with them housed in caves. 
Nor knew that sea ndired or mountain rose,’* 

Whether the science in this and similar passages, 
with which Mr. Nichols’s epic abounds, has met 
with a change of heart and become ptire poetry, may 
be (piestioncd. There is a mon^ comphde ahsorj)- 
tion of science and the emotional reproduction of 
it in Whitman, as there is also in IVnnyson, In 
Memoriam” is full of science winged with passion. 

Tennyson owes a larger debt to physical seiemee 
than any other current English poet; Browning, the 
largest debt to legerdemain, or the H<*ic*net* of jug- 
glery. Occasionally Tennyson puts wings to a fa(*t 
of science very successfully, as in his “llie l\vo 
Voices : ” — 

“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells wherti he <ii<l lie. 
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Vii imi(‘r irnpiiI.He rc*nt tlu‘ veil 
)f hLs old hunk: from head to tail 
'aine out dear platen of sapphire mail. 

le dried his wiu^s: like gauze they grew; 
riiro’ crofts and pastures wet v^^ith dew 
t living flash of light he flew.*' 

s’s touehes are often aecnirate enouglt for 
, and fr(‘e and pietorial enough for poetry. 

lere art^ sweet peas, on tipUa* for a flight; 

Vith wings of g<‘nlle flush o'er <lelieale whitt\ 

Old la|)er fingers cmtehing at all things, 
hind them all about with tiny rings.” 

by a *\strcandet’s rushy banks;*’ • — 

are Hwanns of mitnujws show their little heads, 
ying their wavy htMlic^s 'gainst the strt'ams, 
taste tlie hixiiry of sunny btmnm 
nper'd with eisilness, how they ever wrestle 
h tlieir own sweet delight, and ever nestle 
dr silver bellies on the |Hd)b!y 

a naturiiliHt eiui fully apprtHnide Keats’s owl, 
; <lowny owl,*’ m the (juills and featheni of 
(I an' literally tipped with down, making it 
the hand and siletit in its flight, 
he other liand, it takers a poet to apjin^nate 
rinni.eus*s marriage of the plants, and his 
of the <»fdyx tlie iJmhmm, or bridal cdiain- 
id the corolla, the tapestry of it. 
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The two eminent poets of our language whose 
attitude toward science is the most welcome and 
receptive are undoubtedly Emerson and Whitman. 
Of the latter in this connection I have spoken else- 
where. Of Emerson I think it may be said that no 
other imaginative writer has been so stimulated and 
aroused by the astounding discoveries of physics. 
There was something in the boldness of science, in 
its surprises, its paradoxes, its affinities, its attrac- 
tions and repulsions, its circles, its compensations, 
its positive and negative, its each in all, its all in 
each, its subtle ethics, its perpetuity and conserva- 
tion of forces, its spores and invisible germs in the 
air, its electricity, its mysteries, its metamorphoses, 
its perceptions of the unity, the oneness of nature, 
— there was something in all these things that was 
peculiarly impressive to Emerson. They were in 
the direction of his own thinking ; they were like 
his own startling affirmations. He was constantly 
seeking and searching out the same things in the 
realm of ideas and of morals. In his laboratory you 
shall witness wonderful combinations, surprising 
affinities, unexpected relations of opposites, threads 
and ties unthought of. 

Emerson went through the cabinet of the scien- 
tist as one goes through a book-stall to find an odd 
volume to complete a set ; or through a collection 
of pictures, looking for a companion piece. He 
took what suited him, what he had use for at home. 
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He was a provident bee exploring all fields for honey, 
and he could distill the nectar from the most un- 
likely sources. Science for its own sake he perhaps 
cared little for, and on one occasion refers rather dis- 
dainfully to ‘‘ this 'post-mortem science.” Astrology, 
he says, interests us more, ‘‘ for it tied man to the 
system. Instead of an isolated beggar, the farthest 
star felt him, and he felt the star.” “ The human 
heart concerns us more than the poring into micro- 
scopes, and is larger than can be measured by the 
pompous figures of the astronomer.” But where 
he could turn science over and read a moral on the 
other side, then he valued it, — then the bud became 
a leaf or a flower instead of a thorn. 

While in London in 1848 he heard Faraday lec- 
ture in the Royal Institute on dia^ or cross mag- 
netism, and Emerson instantly caught at the idea 
as applicable in metaphysics. “ Diamagnetism,” he 
says, ‘"is a law of the mind to the full extent of 
Faraday’s idea; namely, that every mind has a new 
compass, a new north, a new direction of its own, 
differencing genius and aim from every other mind.” 
In chemistry, in botany, in physiology, in geology, 
in mechanics, he found keys to unlock his enigmas. 
No matter from what source the hint came, he was 
quick to take it. The stress and urge of expres- 
sion with him was very great, and he would fuse 
and recast the most stubborn material. There is 
hardly a fundamental principle of science that he 
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has not turned to ideal uses. ‘‘ The law of nature 
is alternation for evermore. Each electrical state 
superinduces the opposite.’’ “The systole and dia- 
stole of the heart are not without their analogy in 
the ebb and flow of love,” and so on. In “Spir- 
itual Laws ” he gives a happy turn to the law of 
gravitation : — 

“ Let us draw a lesson from nature, which always 
works by short ways. When the fruit is ripe, it 
falls. When the fruit is dispatched, the leaf falls. 
The circuit of the waters is mere falling. The walk- 
ing of man and all animals is a falling forward. All 
OUT manual labor and works of strength, as prying, 
splitting, digging, rowing, and so forth, are done 
by dint of continual falling, and the globe, earth, 
moon, comet, sun, star, fall for ever and ever.” 

He is an evolutionist, not upon actual proof like 
Darwin, but upon poetic insight. “ Man,” he says, 
“carries the world in his head, the whole astro- 
nomy and chemistry suspended in a thought. Be- 
cause the history of Nature is charactered in his 
brain, therefore is he the prophet and discoverer of 
her secrets. Every known fact in natural science 
was divined by the presentiment of somebody before 
it was actually verified.” Thus that stupendous 
result of modern experimental science, that heat 
is only a mode of motion, was long before (in 1844) 
a fact in Emerson’s idealism. “A little heat, that 
is a little motion, is all that differences the bald, 
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dazzling white and deadly cold poles of the earth 
from, the prolific tropical climates. All changes 
pass without violence, by reason of the two cardi- 
nal conditions of boundless space and boundless 
time. Geology has initiated us into the secularity 
of nature, and taught us to disuse our dame-school 
measure and exchange our Mosaic and Ptolemaic 
schemes for her large style. We knew nothing rightly 
for want of perspective. Now we learn what patient 
periods must round themselves before the rock is 
formed ; then before the rock is broken, and the 
jfirst lichen race has disintegrated the thinnest exter- 
nal plate into soil, and opened the door for the 
remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, and Pomona to come 
in. How far oj0F yet is the trilobite! how far the 
quadruped! how inconceivably remote is man! All 
duly arrive, and then race after race of men. It is 
a long way from granite to the oyster; farther yet to 
Plato and the preaching of the immortality of the 
soul. Yet all must come as surely as the first atom 
has two sides.” 

Indeed, most of Emerson’s writings, including his 
poems, seem curiously to imply science, as if he had 
all these bold deductions and discoveries under his 
feet, and was determined to mjftch them in the 
ideal. He has taken courage from her revelations. 
He would show another side to nature equally 
wonderful. Such men as Tyndall confess their obli- 
gation to him. His optics, his electricity, his spec- 
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trum analysis, his chemical affinity, his perpetual 
forces, his dynamics, his litmus tests, his germs in 
the air, are more wonderful than theirs. How much 
he makes of circles, of polarity, of attraction and 
repulsion, of natural selection, of 

“The famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil. 

Makes flame to freeze, and ice to boil.” 

He is the astronomer and philosopher of the 
moral sentiment. He is full of the surprises and 
paradoxes, the subtle relations and affinities, the 
great in the little, the far in the near, the sublime 
in the mean, that science has disclosed in the world 
about us. He would find a more powerful fulmi- 
nant than has yet been discovered. He likes to see 
two harmless elements come together with a concus- 
sion that will shake the roof. It is not so much for 
material that Emerson is indebted to science as for 
courage, example, inspiration. 

When he used scientific material, he fertilized it 
with his own spirit. This the true poet will always 
do when he goes to this field. Hard pan will not 
grow corn; meteroic dust will not nourish melons. 
The poets add something to the hard facts of science 
that is like vegetable mould to the soil, like the con- 
tributions of animal and vegetable life, and of the 
rains, the dews, the snows. 

Carlyle’s debt to science is much less obvious than 
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of Emerson. He was not the intellectual miser, 
gleaner and hoarder of ideas for their own sake, 
Emerson was, but the prophet and spokesman 
personal qualities, the creator and celebrator of 
^^roes. So far as science ignored or belittled man 
the ethical quality in man, and rested with a mere 
Mechanical conception of the universe, he was its 
Individuality alone interested him. Not 
descent of the species, but the ascent of personal 
^tributes, was the problem that attracted him. He 
unfriendly to the doctrine of physical evolution, 
yet his conception of natural selection and the sur- 
of the fittest as applied to history is as radical 
Darwin’s. He had studied astronomy to some 
purpose. The fragment left among his papers called 
Spiritual Optics,” and published by Froude in his 
life of him, shows what a profound interpretation 
and application he had given to the cardinal astro- 
nomical facts. His sense of the reign of law, his 
commanding perception of the justice and rectitude 
inherent in things, of the reality of the ideal, of 
the subordination of the lesser to the greater, of the 
tyranny of mass and power, have evidently all been 
deepened and intensified by his absorption of the 
main principles of this department of physical 
science. What disturbed him especially was any 
appearance of chaos, anarchy, insubordination; he 
wanted to see men governed and duly obedient to 
the stronger force, as if the orbs of heaven were his 
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vStandard. lie seemed idways !<ks(h‘ miiiuind huniaii 
life in their sidereal Halations, npiiust a hnekitnamd 
of immensity. d<‘pth beyond di‘pfh. terror beytnid 
terror, splendor above splendor. surroundiu|( lluan. 
Indeed, without the light thnmn up<ui tlie miivt»rse 
by the revelations (»f astroiuuny, ( ’arlyle wonlil }irob» 
ably never have bnjken fnun tin* ( ‘alvini^lie vrevd 
of his fathers, by a kind of sure instiia*t lu* Npurmal 
all that phase of seiemr whhh results in stadi mi 
interpretatitm of the universe as is embotlird in the 
works of Speiieer, — works wliieh, whatever their 
value, are so utterly barren to the literary and iirtis** 
tic mind. 

The in(|uisitionH of s<aenee, the vivisec tiotis. the 
violent, tortuous, disrupting pnK’esses, are fa»t al- 
ways profitable. Wherein nature ans%vers the most 
easily, cluTrfully, dirtHily, we find our det^ju^sl in- 
terest ; where seienee just anticipates Itie niiftirnl 
sense, as it were, or hIkhvh itself a little cpiieker* 
witted than our slow facadties. as in tin* disisivery of 
the circulation of the IdcHal, for instance. Tin* n^id 
wonder is that mankind should not always have 
known and beHevcnl in the einadafion tin* blood, 
because eireulation is the law of nature. Kverytliing 
circulates, or finally vmtwH bath to its stiirting •point, 
Stiignation is death. Tlie spherieity of the earth, 
too, — how could we ever believe aiiyliiiiig else? 
Does not the whoh* system of Ihings eeiifrr into 
balls, — every fonn in naturt^ strive to be splierirat ? 
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The sphere is the infinity of form, that in which all 
specific form is merged and lost, or into which it 
escapes or gets transformed. The doctrine of the 
correlation and conservation of forces is pointed to 
by the laws of the mind. The poets have always 
said it, and all men have felt it; why await scien- 
tific proof ? The spectroscope has revealed the uni- 
versality of chemistry, that the farthermost star, as 
compared with our earth, is bone of her bone and 
flesh of her flesh. This is a poetic truth as well as 
a scientific, and is valuable to all men, because the 
germ of it always lay in their minds. It is a com- 
fort to know for a certainty that these elements are 
cosmic; that matter is the same, and spirit, or law, 
the same everywhere; and that, if we were to visit 
the remotest worlds, we should not find the men 
rooted to the ground and the trees walking about, 
but life on the same terms as here. The main facts 
of natural history also lie in the main direction of 
our natural faculties, and are proper and welcome 
to all men. So much of botany, so much of bio- 
logy, so much of geology, of chemistry, of natural 
philosophy, as lies within the sphere of legitimate 
observation, or within the plane of man’s natural 
knowledge, is capable of being absorbed by litera- 
ture, and heightened to new significance. 



IV 

MArniEW ARNOLD’S (^lUTK ISM 


W HEN Matthew Arnoki, during lus visit to 
this country in 1883 84, (k^livcTod himself 
upon Emerson and (’arlyle, he cTiiieised two men 
who belong to (juite a ditl’erent onk'r of mind from 
his own, — men who mv the proplu'ts of the ititui- 
tions and the moral sense, as he hims(‘lf is (he apos- 
tle of (‘ultiut‘ and clear itittdligtaice. Emerson and 
('arlyle wc‘n> <*ss(mtially r<4igiouH, and wen^ filled 
witli the Hcmtiment of tlu^ infinite, which M. Henan 
rc^gards as the c!iic‘f gift of mediievalism to the mod- 
ern world; while Arnold is essentially eriiic^al, and 
is filled with the sentiment or idea of eulture, wliic‘h 
is the chief gift to the world of (Irts^c (‘ivilization. 
What he ha<l to say of tlusse two men I shall <*on- 
sider in anotlier ehaptiT. At pn\s(mt 1 wish to take 
a general view of Arnold's <‘ritieism as a whole. 

Frobiibly thi' mssl for the urlmnity and <*ksjr 
rt'ason whi<4i Arnokl brings is just as urgent as tlie 
need for the m<»ral fervor and (’onviction whieh ('ar- 
lyle brings; if not to ns in this e(Hmtry, wliere tlie 
eonseieruT of man needs stiimilating more than his 
intellect needs clearing, them cTrtainly in England, 
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where the popular mind is less quick and flexible 
than in America. And it is against England, against 
British civilization, that the force of Arnold’s criti- 
cism has been directed- 

The application to America of the main drift of 
his criticism of British civilization is lessened not 
only for the reason above hinted at, — namely, that 
the race refines and comes into shape in this country 
faster than in Britain, faster, perhaps, than the due 
proportion between character and faculty will war- 
rant, — but because class distinctions are practi(‘ally 
abolished here, and because, in general, there is not 
the same cramped, inflexible, artificial, and con- 
gested state of things in the United States as causes 
all the woe of England. The defects in our civiliza- 
tion which Arnold pointed out in a paper printed 
just before he died, — namely, that our country, or 
our doings in it, are not interesting, that our people 
are wanting in the discipline of awe and reverence, 
that we are given to self-glorification, that our news- 
papers are flippant and sensational, etc. — are self- 
evident to all candid observers. ‘‘ In what concerns 
the solving of the political and social problem, they 
[the people of the United States] see clear and think 
straight ; in what concerns the higher civilization, 
they live in a fool’s paradise.” It seems to me that 
the last part of this sentence is just as true as the 
first part. From the point of view of a good din- 
ner, — a point of view not to be despised by any 
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nutans, * our c’ountry an<l our achieveriuaits in it 
an* very intm^siing; hut from a higli atul disinter- 
eHtoci point of vicnv, -- the point of vit^w of art ami 
lift'rature, of the lH\st that is known and thought in 
the world, - it is not interesting. 

It (’otdd hardly he otherwise. Arneriea is the 
produd of the e<uniner(’iHl and industrial age, the 
age* prose, N<airly all its features are the out- 
eonu' of a sj)irit that makes littk' account of taste 
or <»f the heuutiful, »“ the spirit of gain. 'The spirit 
that still rules it, and rules more or h^s all modern 
European iintious, is the spirit of gain, the greed of 
wealth, and nothing hnt the ugly, the prosaic, can 
l)e horn of this sjarit. The Old World is the pro- 
du(‘t of (piite a dilTerent spirit, the religious spirit 
and the spirit of chivalry and feudalism. Life seems 
much riper arid fuller them, — has much more 
flavor, and one c»an wc*ll see how a cultivated Kuro- 
peiitt would find Ameriea almost intolerable. 

Yt*t the two princ'iples of wdiieh Arnold makes so 
much, n<‘l!eiusni and Hebraism, tlie power of ideas 
and the power of eonduet, are douhth'ss more evenly 
Idendecl in our people than among those of (Ireat 
Britain. Indeed, it often appears tiuit, if we need 
mon* of either, it is of the latter rather than of the 
former, a little mcm* of the old Ilehrew*s nwerenee 
and depth iincl sokumuty of c‘hara<*ter, ratfier than 
c»f tlie Hellene's flexibility and desire to hear or to 
tell some new thing. 
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The equality, also, for which Arnold plead; 
already practically have; and the Irish ques 
the Church and the State question, and the 1 
ing question. May a man marry his deceased \ 
sister ? we have not. But the question of cul 
of taste, of literature, of institutions, of scienc 
obedience, and of a just mean and measure in 
we have, and shall always have, and may the 
be far removed when a man who cherishes 
lofty ideals upon all these subjects as did Mat 
Arnold shall not find eager and improving list* 
among us. Arnold meant authority as distinct 
Carlyle did, but the authority of the gentler re. 
and not of the hero. 

In connecting his name with that of Carlyle, 1 
note here that he stood as much alone in his arr 
ment of his countrymen as the great Scotchmar 
and was as little identified with any party, se* 
movement. He was just as fearless and w 
sale in his criticisms, but far more cool and di 
sionate. Carlyle can hardly be said to have b< 
reasonable being; the secret of his influence wa 
his reason, but his genius and religious fervor: 
there is no getting away from Arnokrs reason 
ness (not always or commonly a sweet rcai 
blencss;” there is often a bitter or acrid flav 
it), the clearness and fullness of his demonstn 
Hence he was probably more of a thorn in the 
of John Bull than was Carlyle ; his criticis 
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hanh'r to auswor, and he applied it with an air of 
teasing defenaiee and simplicity, or of restrained 
s(*orn and etmtempt, whicdi makes it far more irritat- 
ing than the Seolehmaifs explosions of wrath and 
pi<*tures<|ue indignation, (hirlyle is mueli tlie greater 
force, much the more impn^ssive and stimulat- 
ing, but he is also muc’h the more bewildering and 
misleading. Arnold has rediuxal the Sc’ot(‘hman\s 
strange mixture of wrath and tendcTuess, poetry and 
el(Kjuenee, prophe<*y and philosophy, to a system, 
and has drawn out of it the pure metal available for 
a sharp ami telling (*ritic*ism. “ (!ultim* and Anar- 
chy,** “Friendship's (iarland,**the “ Mixed Essays,** 
the “ Irish Essays,” are but the “ Latter-day Pam- 
phk^ts ” and “ Past and Present *’ running pure and 
cdear. What was like a mountain of mixed ores in 
( hirlyle becomes weapons of polished steel in Arnold, 
l^ake tluH passage from “ Ihist ami Present:” — 
Ask Bull his spoken opinion of any matter, — 
oftentimes the force of dullm'ss can no farther go. 
You stand silent, incrtaltdous, as over a j>latitude 
that hordi*rs on the lnfiiiitc\ I'he man's (diim’h- 
isms, DiHsenierisms, Puseyisms, Benthamisms, (*ol- 
lege PhiloHophit's, Faslut)nahle Literatimss, are im- 
exampknl in this world. Fate's prophecy is fulfilled; 
yoti call the man an ox or an ass. But get him 
once to work, — respectable man! His sjHiken sense 
is next to nothing, nine tentlis of it palpable mm- 
sense; but his unspoken sense, his inner silent feel- 
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fng of what is true, what does agree with fact, 
what is doable and what is not doable, — this seeks 
its fellow in the world. A terrible worker; irresist- 
ible against marshes, mountains, impediments, disor- 
der, incivilization ; everywhere vanquishing disorder, 
leaving it behind him as method and order. He 
‘ retires to his bed three days,’ and considers ! ” 

In this passage of strong Carlylese, and in many 
more like it, lies the germ of Arnold’s indictment 
of his countrymen, that they lack intelligence, or 
GeisU ability to deal with ideas, and that they are 
great only in deeds, in works, or are Hebraic rather 
than Hellenic. 

Carlyle himself was terribly given to Hebraizing, 
to praising work, energy, force, and to spurning 
ideas, except when embodied in a man or hero. 
With him the man of theory, or of ideas, cuts a 
sorry figure beside the man of practice or of deeds. 

How one loves to see the burly figure of him, 
* — this thick-skinned, seemingly opaque, perhaps 
sulky, almost stupid Man of Practice, pitted against 
some light, adroit Man of Theory, all equipped with 
clear logic, and able everjnvhere to give you Why 
for Wherefore. The adroit Man of Theory, so light 
of movement, clear of utterance, with his bow full- 
bent, and his quiver full of arrow arguments, — 
surely he will strike down the game, transfix every- 
where the heart of the matter, triumph ever3nvhere, 
as he proves that he shall and must do ? To your 
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astoulshiJUMit il turns ont ofioiicst No. '’I''he (*l<)HfIy- 
browc»<l, thick-HoliHl, opacjtie Fmcticalily, with no 
logi<‘ uttorancr, in iiiainly, with and 

tl u‘n* a low grunt or growl, has in him what traii- 
so(m<Is all logi<‘ ulhTancc ; a Congruity witli tlie 
llnult<'n‘cl, the S|>oaka))l<\ whi(*h lies atop, as a 
suportic’ial film, or otitor skin, is his or is not Ins; 
hut the I)oahl(% whi<‘h rt‘a<‘hes down to the world’s 
<*entre, you find him there,” 

Here is the voice of Hehraistn, stro!ig and trium- 
pliant, as in Arnohl we have the voice of Hellenism, 
clear and triumphant. Yet < ’arlyle was not so much 
on the si(lc» of the man of cknals as oppose<l to the 
man of idvm, as he was on the side of regality as 
oppos<Hl to shants. His mistake probably wiis too 
great hash* in pnmouncing all theories shams, and 
all force htmefuTtit. 

The kc'ynote of Arnohrs criti<*ism of his country- 
men might also be found in Kmen^on’s ** English 
Traits.” Emerson charges the English with the 
same want of ideas, attd enslits them with the sarnci 
noble Hebrai/Jng tendemy. The English do not 
look abroad into universality, he said, quoting 
Bacon. Bacon, lie said, marked the influx of ideal- 
ism into England. “He had imagination, the lei- 
sure of the spirit, and basked in an element of 
<‘ontem|>latiom” “ (lerman sciencx^ compndiemla 
the English,” Tlie latter is “void of imagination 
and free flay of thouyhif^ using the very phrase 
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which Arnold has made so telling and signifii 
Arnold shows his genius in the way he seizes i 
and expands these ideas. What was a casual tho 
or remark with others, in his hands becomes 
axis of a great critical system. What was wi 
poetry, or a happy characterization with Ca 
and Emerson, furnishes him the start for a ] 
searching and original analysis. 

Arnold was preeminently a critical force, a f 
of clear reason and of steady discernment. I: 
not an author whom we read for the man’s sak< 
for the flavor of his personality, — for tliis is 
always agreeable, — but for his unfailing in1 
gence and critical acumen; and because, to hoi 
a sentence of Goethe, he helps us to attain 
tainty and security in the appreciation of th 
exactly as they are.” Everywhere in his books 
are brought under the influence of a mind w’ 
indeed does not fill and dilate us, but which cl 
our vision, which sets going a process of cryst 
zation in our thoughts, and brings our knowlc' 
on a certain range of subjects, to a higher stat 
clearness and purity. 

Let us admit that he is not a man to build uj 
he is in no sense a founder ; he lacks the br< 
paternal, sympathetic human element that the 
order of men possess. He lays the emphasis n 
the more select, high-bred qualities. All his s 
pathi^ are with the influences which make 
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rorrtM'lncss, for discipliiie, for taste, for [x^rfodion, 
raihor than those that favor pow<M\ freedom, ori- 
l^daality, iiulividuality, and the more heroic and 
primary <juaUlies. 

It is to 1 k‘ owned that there is a quality, a stimu- 
lus, and ludpfulne.ss, which we must not ex|>eet of 
Armdtl; a power of poetry whi(‘h his poems, perfect 
as tluy are, do not afford us, but which we get in 
much grx^ater rm^asure from poets far his inferior 
in intelligence and thoroughness of culture, as in a 
tvw pcHuns of Keats; a power of prose which lus 
lu<‘icl Hentences do not hold ; and a [)ower of eriii- 
<‘ism which his (‘oohieas and disinterestedness do 
not attain to. But this last we must probably go 
outside of Knglish literature to find, 

ArnoUl was a envilizing and centralizing force. 
Out of the spirit whieli he begets, and whicli begat 
him, do not come the gnuit leaders and reformers, 
the one-sided, headstrmig, fanatical men, men that 
serve m the plowshart* of the <lestinies to break up 
the stul)boni glebe of the world; but the wise, the 
coms*t, th(^ urbane, the flexible men, the men who 
wmp find enjoy and iHaiutify the world. He says, 
in effect, thc^re are enough insisting upon force, uj)on 
genius, upon iiid(‘|>endence, upon rights; he will lay 
the stress upon culture, an<l upon duties, and upon 
those things that make f<»r perfe(iiom 

'Fhe more* vital and aedive for(t.\s of English lit- 
eratures of our century have been mainly forces of 
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expansion and revolution, or Protestant forces 
most puissant voices have been voices of dissent 
have been a stimulus to individuality, separa 
and to independence. But here is a voice oi 
other order; a voice closely allied to the best i 
of Catholicism; one from which we shall not ' 
hero-worship, or Puritanism, or nonconformity 
catch the spark of enthusiasm, or of evolution 
from which we learn the beauty of urbanity, 
the value of clear and fresh ideas. 

One never doubts Arnold’s ability to estim; 
purely literary and artistic force, but one sees 
it is by no means certain that he will fully a] 
date a force of character, a force of patriotisi 
conscience, of religion, or any of the more vi 
revolutionary forces, — that is, apart from i 
erary representation of them, — because his poi 
view does not command these tilings so comp] 
as it does the other. Emerson was a literary f 
but above and beyond that he was a religious t 
a force of genius and of good breeding. The 
senters, the English Puritans, the French Hugue 
embody a force of conscience. Carlyle was a foi 
Puritanism, blended with a force antagonistic 
the force of German culture, — two forces tha 
not work well together and which gave him no 

Arnold was a literary force of a very high o 
but was he anything else.^ Will he leave any 
manent mark upon the conscience, upon the pol 
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upon llu‘ tliou|i;!ii of his c'ounlrvnion ? His works, 
as imKl(‘Is of iirlnuiity and lin will endure; still 
they <lo not <‘ontnin the leaven whicT leavens and 
modifies nu‘c's and times. 

dlie impH'Ssion that a fragmentary and desultory 
n‘iiding of Arnohl is apt to give one, - namely, that 
lu‘ is one of tin* s(‘onu‘rH, a man of “a high look 
ainl a proml heart/' gradually weara away as one 
grows familiar with the main (*urrents of his teaeh- 
ings, . 1!(‘ do<‘s not indeed turn out to he a large, 
hearty, magnetic* man, hut he proves to he a thor- 
oughly st'riouH and nolde oiu\ wliose (‘almness and 
elevaticm are of gr<‘at value. His writings, as now 
pnhIisluH! in a uniform edition, emhraee ten vol- 
unK\H, to wit : two volumes of pcHuns; two volumes of 
literary essays, Essays in ('riticnsur* and a volume 
made up of **(Vltie Literatim*” and **()n Trans- 
lating Homer a volume of mixed essays, mainly 
on Irish themes; a volume called “CAilture and 
Aiuwliy” (Huitaining iilso ** Eriemlslhj/H Garland,'’ 
mainly essiiys in political! and soc’ial criticism ; 
tlircT vc»!umc*s of religious cTitieism, namely, Lit- 
erature and Dogma,” “(omI and the Bihle,” and 
'*St. Paul and Prott*stantism,” with “ Last Essays;” 
ancl one volume of ” Diseoimes in Ameriea.” Of 
this liody of work the eight volume's of prose are 
pun* cTiticnsm, and hy c»riti<‘isiiu whem apjdic'cl to 
Arnold, w<* must mean Uieseicmtifie passion for pure 
truth, the luission for seeing the thing exactly as it is 
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carried into all fields. I wish to decide nothing as 
of my own authority^” he says in one of liis earlier 
essays; ‘‘ the great art of criticism is to get one’s self 
out of the way and to let humanity decide.” He 
would play the role of a disinterested observer. 
Apropos of his political and social criticisms, he 
says : — 

‘"I do not profess to be a politician, but simply 
one of a disinterested class of observers, who, with 
no organized and embodied set of supporters to 
please, set themselves to observe honestly and to 
report faithfully the state and prospects of our 
civilization.” 

He urges that criticism in England has been too 
‘"directly polemical and controversial;” that it has 
been made to subserve interests not its own, — the 
interest of party, of a sect, of a theory, or of some 
practical and secondary consideration. His own 
effort has been to restore it to its "" pure intellectual 
sphere,” and to keep its high aim constantly before 
him, which is to keep man from a self-satisfaction 
which is retarding and vulgarizing ; to lead him 
toward perfection by making his mind dwell upon 
what is excellent in itself, and the absolute beauty 
and fitness of things.” 

The spirit in which he approaches Butler’s 
“Analogy” is a fair sample of the spirit in which 
he approaches most of his themes : — 

“Elsewhere I have remarked what advantage 
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Butler bad against the Deists of his own time in the 
line of argument which he chose. But liow does 
his argument in itself stand the scrutiny of one who 
has no counter™thesis» such as that of the Deists, to 
make good against Butler? How does it alfect one 
wliio has no wish at all to ilouht or cavil, like the 
loose wits of fashionable soeiely who angered Butler, 
still less any wish to ino<*k, but who <*omes to the 
‘Analogy’ with an honest desin^ to rt'ceive from it 
anything which he fimls lie <‘an use?’' 

Matth<‘W Arnold was probably the most deeply 
imbued with tlu‘ spirit of Crt^dv cultnre of any Eng- 
lish man of kdters of our time. It is not that he 
brings a modcTu mind to classic thcm<\s, as has been 
80 often doiK* by onr pends and essayists, but that he 
briiigs a classic* mind to modern tlicrnes, herein dif- 
fering so widedy from sucli a writer, for instaru’C, as 
Mr. Addington Symonds, who has writtcui so much 
and so well \ipon cdnssic nubjc'cts, l)ut in tlie nHwlern 
romantic* spirit, rather than witli the pun* simplicity 
of tlie anti(|ue, — in the s()irit whose* ruling sense is 
a sense of tlie im*iisur<‘k*SH, ratlier than of measure. 

Hellenic* virtue,” says Dr. ('urlius, the (iennan 
historian of <*n*c*c<\ ‘'eonsisUsl in measure*,” ~~ “a 
wdsc* ohserviincc* of right nK*asurc in all things.” 

Arnold dividc's the forces tliat move the* world inlc 
two grand divisions, ' Hellenism and Hedmaism 
the (JrcH*k idea and the Jewisli idea, tlie powei 
^ intelknd and the jK)wer of eonscienee. *'Tlu 
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uppermost idea with Hellenism is to sec things as 
they really are; the uppermost idea with Hcbraisiu 
is conduct and obedience. Nothing can do away 
with this ineffaceable difference. The Greek quar- 
rel with the body and its desires is that they hin- 
der right thinking ; the Hebrew quarrel with them 
is that they hinder right acting.’’ An unclouded 
clearness of mind, an unimpeded play of thought,” 
is the aim of the one ; ‘‘strictness of cons(‘ien(‘c,’" 
fidelity to principle, is the mainspring of the otlicr. 
As, in this classification, Carlyle would stand for 
unmitigated Hebraism, so Arnold himself stands for 
pure Hellenism ; as the former’s Hebraism upon 
principle was backed up by the Hebraic type of 
mind, its grandeur, its stress of conscience, its opu- 
lent imagination, its cry for judgment and justice; so 
Arnold’s conviction of the superiority of Hellenism 
as a remedy for modern ills is backed up by the Hel- 
lenic type of mind, its calmness, its lucidity, its sense 
of form and measure. Indeed, Arnold is probably 
the purest classic writer that English literature, as 
yet, has to show; classic not merely in the repose and 
purity of his style, but in the unity and simplicity of 
his mind. What primarily distinguishes the antique 
mind from the modern mind is its more fundamental 
singleness and wholeness. It is not marked by the 
same specialization and development on particular 
lines. Our highly artificial and complex modern 
life leads to separatism; to not only a division of 
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labor, but almost to a division of man himself. 
With the ancients, religion and pohtics, literature 
and science, poetry and prophecy, were one. These 
things had not yet been set apart from each other 
and differentiated. When to this we add vital unity 
and simplicity, the love of beauty, and the sense of 
measure and proportion, we have the classic mind 
of Greece, and the secret of the power and charm of 
those productions which have so long ruled supreme 
in the world of literature and art. Arnold’s mind 
has this classic unity and wholeness. With him 
religion, politics, literature, and science are one, 
and that one is comprehended under the name of 
culture. Culture means the perfect and equal de- 
velopment of man on all sides. 

“ Culture,” he says, giving vent to his Hellenism, 
‘‘is of like spirit with poetry, follows one law with 
poetry : ” the dominant idea of poetry is “ the idea 
of beauty and of a human nature perfect in all its 
sides;” this idea is the Greek idea. “Human hfe,” 
he says, “in the hands of Hellenism, is invested 
with a kind of aerial ease, clearness, and radiancy; 
it is full of what we call sweetness and light.” “ The 
best art and poetry of the Greeks,” he says, “in 
which religion and poetry are one, in which the 
idea of beauty and of human nature perfect on all 
sides adds to itself a religious and devout energy, 
and works in the strength of that, is on this account 
of such surpassing interest and instructiveness for 
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us.” But Ormr failtHl iH-riiusr liir iimml itrul 
reli^i^ious fibre in huiuauity wilm ficil briieni uiiil 

developed also. 

“But (ireet*e did not err in liiiving tin* idea of 
l)cauty, harmony, utid <*onipI<»te human jHafeetion .ho 
present and paruniouiit. It is iriijai.HHiblr Iti Imve 
this idea too present mid paritmoiiiil ; only, the 
moral filin' must he hrae*sh to<i. And Wi\ lH*rmise 
wo have liratHsl the moral fibn\ nn^ not i»n that 
aeeonnt in tin? right way, if id liie same tiffii! the idea 
I beauty, harmony, and <*<implele liuiniiit |«ufeetioii 
•; wanting or misapj>rt*lien«!ed mnoiigHt its; iind evi- 
leiitly it is wanting or misapjindu^nded iit pn^sent. 
ind when we n*ly, as wv do, on our rt*Iigioiis orgmii* 
ations, whi(‘h in tliemseh^es cio ntd mid eiiiiiiot give 
IS this idea, and think we have tioiie eninigti if we 
aake them sprea<l mid jirtwfiih thmi I sity we fall 
ato our common fault of overvaluing maeliinery/* 

From the point of view of <fri*<*k <*utttin% iiial the 
ileal of (Inx'k life, thiw is jawhaps vitv little in 
he achievements of the Kfigtisli riica% or in Ihe iilenk 
dueh it eherislies, that would not he prtiiiotirieisl 
he work of luirbarimis. From the Apolliniirimi 
tandpoint, Christimuly ilst^lf, willi its %var upon 
»ur natural instinets, is a biirharoiH retigi*ui. Bid. 
lo horn Hellene from the age of Ih-rirIrH i^otdd 
wonountai a sevi^rtT judgment upon Hie Kfigtiind 
►f to-day than Arnold has in his fmiioiis <*liiMsifiea-« 
ioa of his countrymen into Barbarians, Iliilistiiies, 
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and Populace, — an upper class materialized, a mid- 
dle class vulgarized, and a lower class brutalized. 
Arnold had not the Hellenic joyousness, youthful- 
ness, and spontaneity. His is a ‘‘sad lucidity of 
soul,” whereas the Greek had a joyous lucidity of 
soul. “ O Solon, Solon ! ” said the priest of Egypt, 
“you Greeks are always children.” But the Eng- 
lishman had the Greek passion for symmetrj", 
totality, and the Hellenic abhorrence of the strained, 
the fantastic, the obscure. His were not merely the 
classical taste and predilections of a scholar, but of 
an alert, fearless, and thoroughgoing critic of life; a 
man who dared lay his hands on the British Consti- 
tution itself and declare that “ with its compromises, 
its love of facts, its horror of theory, its studied 
avoidance of clear thought, it sometimes looks a 
colossal machine for the manufacture of Philistines.” 
Milton was swayed by the Greek ideals in his 
poetry, but they took no vital hold of his life; his 
Puritanism and his temper in his controversial writ- 
ings are the farthest possible remove from the seren- 
ity and equipose of the classic standards. But 
Arnold, a much less poetic force certainly than Mil- 
ton, was animated by the spirit of Hellenism on all 
occasions; it was the shaping and inspiring spirit 
of his life. It was not a dictum with him, but a 
force. Yet his books are thoroughly of to-day, thor- 
oughly occupied with current men and measures, 
and covered with current names and allusions. 
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Arnold’s Hellenism speaks very pointedly all 
through ‘‘Culture and Anarchy,” in all those as- 
saults of his upon the “ hideousness and rawness ” of 
so much of British civilization, upon the fierceness 
and narrowness, the Jacobinism of parties, upon 
“^he Dissidence of Dissent, and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion;” in his efforts to divest 
the mind of all that is harsh, uncouth, impenetrable, 
exclusive, self-willed, one-sided ; in his efforts to 
render it more flexible, tolerant, free, lucid, with less 
faith in individuals and more faith in principles. 
They speak in him when he calls Luther a Philistine 
of genius ; when he says of the mass of his coun- 
trymen that they have “ a defective type of religion, 
a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted 
sense of beauty, a low standard of manner ; ” that 
“Puritanism was a prison which the English peo- 
ple entered and had the key turned upon its spirit 
there for two hundred years;” when he tells the 
dissenters that in preferring their religious service 
to that of the established church they have shown 
a want of taste and of culture like that of prefer- 
ring Eliza Cook to Milton. ‘‘A public rite with a 
reading of Milton attached to it is another thing 
from a public rite with a reading from Eliza Cook.” 

His ideas of poetry as expressed in the preface to 
his poems in 1853 are distinctly Greek, and they led 
him to exclude from the collection his long poem 
called “Empedocles on Etna,” because the poem 
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was (leficicul in the classic rccjuircincnts of aclioin 

lie says: 

** Tlic raciic‘al (lifFcrcaicc hciwccn the pocti(* theory 
of the (Jret'ks and our own is this: that with them 
the poetical character of the action in itself, and the 
c‘onduc*t of it, was the* first consideration; with us, 
attiaition is (ix<‘d mainly on the value of the separate 
thouglits and images which occur in the treatment 
of ail ax’tion. 'flaw regarchnl the whole; we regard 
tlu^ parts. We have poems which seem to exist 
nuTt^ly for the sake of single lines and passages, not 
for the sake of producing any total imprtxssiom 
We liave (Titles who mtui to dircad llieir attention 
merely to dedaehed expressions, to the langmige 
about tlie action, not to the action itself. I verily 
think that the majority of them do not in their 
hearts bcdic've that there is sneh a thing as a total 
impression to b«' derived from a poem at all, or to 
be demnndcHl from a poet; they think the term a 
eornmonplac’e of nu»taphysi<‘al c-ritieism. Tlu^y will 
permit ilu^ poet to stden i any action he jiUiisc's, and 
to suffer tiuit action to go as it will, provided he 
gratifies thciii with ocTasional hursts of fine writing, 
and with a shower of isedated thoughts and irnagcNs. 
I'hut is, thc^y jiermit him to leave their poetic*al 
sense ungralifted, provided that he gratifies their 
rludorieal stuisc^ and tludr euriosity.'" 

Ilerc^ WT undouhtcslly Imve the law as dcslueible 
from the (ireek {loets, and perhaps as dedueible 
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from the principles of perfect taste itself. Little 
wonder Arnold found Emerson’s poems so unsatis- 
factory, — Emerson, the most unclassical of poets, 
with no proper sense of wholeness at all, no conti- 
nuity, no power to deal with actions. Emerson has 
great projectile power, but no constructive power. 
His aim was mainly to shoot a thought or an image 
on a line like a meteor athwart the imagination 
of his reader, to kindle and quicken his feeling for 
beautiful and sublime truths. Valuable as these 
things are, it is to be admitted that those poems 
that are concrete wholes, like the organic products 
of nature, will always rank the higher with a pure 
artistic taste. 

Whatever be our opinion of the value of his criti- 
cism, we must certainly credit Arnold with a steady 
and sincere effort to see things whole, to grasp the 
totahty of life, all the parts duly subordinated and 
brought into harmony with one another. His watch- 
word on all occasions is totality, or perfection. He 
has shown us the shortcomings of Puritanism, of 
Liberalism, and of all forms of religious dissent, 
when tried by the spirit of Hellenism. We have 
been made to see very clearly wherein John Bull 
is not a Greek, and we can divine the grounds of 
his irritation by the comparison. It is because tlie 
critic could look in the face of his great achieve- 
ment in the world and blame him for being John 
Bull. The concession that after all he at times in 
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his history cxhihilisl the grand style, the style of 
the lloiiu'rie poems, was a compliment he did not 
iippre(*iatt\ 

“ Rnglish civili/.ation, the Immanizing, the bring- 
ing into one hannonions and truly human life of 
the wliole body of Kngli.sh Hociety, — that is what 
interests nu\ 1 try to be a <lisinterested obseinn^ 
of all which n^ally helps and hinders that.” 

He W’ognizes four principal needs in the life of 
every pcajple and comiminily, — the need of con- 
du<‘t, the need of beauty, tlie nec'd of knowledge, and 
the need of social life and mamu^rs, ''Fhe English 
have the stmse of tlu: power of conduct, the Italians 
tlie sense o! the power of beauty, the (Jermans 
the sense of the power of knowledge or science, 
the Freaudi the siuise of the power of sociial life 
and inannt*rs. All these tilings are needed for our 
c‘oinplete humanization or civilization ; the aruaent 
(irtH'ks eiinie nearer pt^ssessing the whole of them, 
and of moving on all these lines, than any other 
people. 'Fhe ground of his pn^ferenee for the his- 
torie ehundies, the Roman Catholic* and the Angli- 
can, over the dissenting c'lnindies is that, while* they 
all have a false philosophy of religion, tlie former 
a^IdresH tliemselves to mon^ needs of human life 
than the latter. 

"*l1ie need for beauty is a real and now rapidly 
growing need in man: Ruritanism cannot satisfy 
it; ('atliolicism and the English (Jlum*h cam Hie 
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need for intellect and knowledge in him, indeed, 
neither Puritanism, nor Catholicism, nor the Eng- 
lish Church, can at present satisfy. That need has 
to seek satisfaction nowadays elsewhere, — through 
the modern spirit, science, literature.” 

He avers that Protestantism has no intellectual 
superiority over Catholicism, but only a moral su- 
periority arising from greater seriousness and ear- 
nestness. Neither have the Greek wholeness and 
proportion. The attitude of the one toward the 
Bible is as unreasoning as the attitude of the other 
toward the church. 

‘‘The mental habit of him who imagines that 
Balaam’s ass spoke, in no respect differs from the 
mental habit of him who imagines that a Madonna, 
of wood or stone, winked.” 

The most that can be claimed for each sect, each 
church, each party, is that it is free from some 
special bondage which still confines the mind of 
some other sect or party. Those, indeed, are free 
whom the truth makes free; but each sect and 
church has only a fragment of the truth, a little here 
and a little there. Both Catholic and Protestant 
have the germ of religion, and both have a false 
philosophy of the germ. 

“But Catholicism has the germ invested in an 
immense poetry, the gradual work of time and na- 
ture, and of the great impersonal artist. Catholic 
Christendom.” 
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The' tinity <»r of lilcraturc' and r(‘li<j!;ioni, 

as with llu‘ Grivks, this is \]w nninuilin^i; idea of 
lal<*ndnr<' and Dogma.'* In this work Arnold 
brings bis Ilellrnism to boar upon the popular relb 
gion ami the dognuitio iiilorpretalion of the Bible, 
upon wliic*h tbo oliurehes rest; and the result is that 
we g<*t fn)m him n litcTury inltTpretation of the 
Bibl(\ a fns^ and plastie interpretation, as distin ■ 
guislus! from tlie hard, liternb and historical intor- 
prtdntion. Ho nauls the Ibhle as literature, and not 
as history or soituu’o. lie seeks its verifiealion in an 
appeal to taste, to tlie simple roason, to the fitness of 
things, Ilo fuuls that tbo Biblk'al wriUws usocl words 
in a large and fna' way. in a fluid and literary way, 
and tiot at all with tlu* oKaedness and stringency of 
seieu(‘o or inat!iomati(»s; or, as Sir d'hoiuas Browne 
said of his own w<irks, that Jtiimy things are to be 
taken in a ‘*soft and floxiblo souse/' 

In otiuw wonls, the iiiin of ArnoUrs religious eriti- 
oism is to restnie what ho <‘alls tbo natural truth of 
(’luistianity from the diserodit and downfall which 
ho tliiiiks he seos overtaking its unnatural tnitli, its 
reliiuuT upon Tuiraedes and tlio Hupornaturab The 
ground, he says, is nlipping from uiukw these things; 
the time spirit is against them; and unless some- 
thing iM dime, the very heart and <‘ore of ('hristiiinity 
itstdf, as foitnd in the teaeliings of (dirist, will be 
lost to the mass tif inankincL Upon this phase of 
ArnokrM cTitieisrn I have this to reiiifirk: it is diffi- 
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cult to see how Christianity, as a people's religion^ 
can be preserved by its natural or verifiable truth 
alone. This natural truth the world has always had ; 
it bears the same relation to Christianity that the 
primary and mineral elements bear to a living 
organism: what is distinctive and valuable in Chris- 
tianity is the incarnation of these truths in a living 
system of beliefs and observances which not only 
take hold of men’s minds, but which move their 
hearts. 

We may extract the natural truth of Christianity, 
a system of morality or of ethics, and to certain 
minds this is enough; but it is no more Christianity 
than the extract of lilies or roses is a flower garden. 

Religion,” Arnold well says, is morality touched 
with emotion.” It is just this element of emotion 
which we should lose if we reduced Christianity to 
its natural truths. Show a man the natural or scien- 
tific truth of answer to prayer, that is, that answer to 
prayer is a purely subjective phenomenon, and his 
lips are sealed; teach him the natural truth of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, namely, that self-renunciation, 
that love, that meekness, that dying for others, is 
saving, and the emotion evaporates from his religion. 

It is, he says, the natural truth of Christianity 
that he is after: but it is not the natural truth that 
the world wants; it is not this that has saved men 
and that still saves them, that is, holds them up 
to the standard of their better selves, and sustains 
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llu'inina life* of .solilinh' and virtur. ft is Ihr l(»‘.^(‘nd~ 
jirv nr arfifioinl Iruth of ('hnsUatiity \vhic*h doen 
this, tliat whirh the htnnnn hriirt, in its fear, its 
faith, its h<»jH% its rmlnlity, or in all combined, 
supplies. It is what Arnold calls exini-hrlief^ or 
Abfr(jiitnbt\ tlic* part lie is trying to get rid of, that 
inak<‘s (’hristianity ii [)ow<t for good over tlie mass 
of mankind. Abert/tauin^ (icadhe said, is the poetry 
of lifts and it is jnst this suj)c*raddt‘d (tenamt to 
(lirisiianity that t<» the mass of mankind gives its 
eharrn, its atlrat*tioru its tnilli to their hearts and im- 
aginations, It is this that ttniches the* natural truth 
of (’hristianity with eintdion ami makes it frnitfuk 
It is true that tliis AtHtylany t>r superstition is 
not seitaice, thcnigh it perpetually imagines itst^lf to 
he HO, hut it is nevertheU'ss real to the* hearts and 
faiths of mem To .show them tliat it is not rtail, that 
it is not sci<aua% is to ntnp tlie tree of its leaves: 
the trt*e will pcTish ; the natural truth of Chris- 
tiiinity will not save it to the masses. I'^hey eari do 
nothing with the natural tnitli ; the fairy tale, the 
or the superstition, — %vhatc*\Tr you 
please to <adl it, — must he added. Anmld himst'lf 
says: **l'hjit tin* spirit of man sliould entertain 
liopes and iinticijuitions, lw‘yond what it actually 
knows and emi verify, is cpiite rialiiriiL’'* Yes, and 
Ir^yorid whiil is it.<*tually true. Human life e«>uld 
not have tfii* scaijm, ami ch.*pth, and pnigress ii has 
were this otlierwiHe/* 
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The reader’s mind does not pass readily from 
Arnold’s disbelief in what is called revealed religion 
to his advocacy of any church or form of worship; 
from his scientific passion, his effort to see things 
exactly as they are, to his defense of empty and 
unmeaning forms. There is a break here, a fault in 
his mind. There is no logical connection between his 
attitude in reference to the interpretation of the 
Bible and his advocacy of a form of religious wor- 
ship upheld by the state. 

If we give up the dogma, we must give up the rite 
founded upon the dogma. Our churches must be- 
come halls of science or temples of art. Can we 
worship an impersonal law or tendency ? If public 
worship is to be continued, if church organization 
is still to go on, as Arnold advocates, it is impossi- 
ble to see how the natural truth of Christianity 
will alone suffice. The truths of the Bible differ 
from the truths of science just as a picture or a para- 
ble differs from an exact statement ; not that they 
are any more true, but that they are true in a way 
that makes them take a deeper hold upon the spirit. 
Science knows as clearly as religion that “the face 
of the Lord is against them that do evil,” but does 
it know it in just the intimate and personal way ? 
It knows it only as it knows the truth of one of 
Kepler’s laws, by a process of cool ratiocination; but 
religion knows it through an emotional process, into 
which the personal elements of love and fear enter. 
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I nin n<il disc Missing thn sup<'n<n*iiy of one nuxlt^ of 
Indiof over tho utiu'r; I mily urge tlint worsliip hns 
its riHt' in tlir \ni\vr and not in tho former. Reason 
Is not the Imsis of a natioiud religion, and never has 
Ihhmk ll is vm'v tiouldful if the diselosure of a scdi'n- 
tific' basis for the trutlis of religion would not he a 
posilivt' tlrnwhnc'k to the ndigions efficmey of Ihost^ 
truths, heeaust' tliis view of them would eonie in 
time ti) supplant nml to kill the personal emotional 
view whieh worslup recjuin's. 

It is therefore eonsidered ns ndigion, as the hasiH 
of puhli(* worship, tlint Arnold does injusticT to the 
popular faith. As scaenee, <ir philosophy, what he 
has to off<»r may he nuudi inort^ acaa^ptahle to captain 
advaneed minds, hut to the ra(M' as a whole a suh- 
limate<l extriiet of (’hristianity taui never take the 
pla<»e of the old palpable eonerete forms. In fact, 
getting at the naturrd trutlis of a people's religion is 
very nuudi like Ininiing tlieir temples and their idols 
and offering them tlie ashes. 

Anotlier form whicdi Arnolfl's Hellenism takes is 
tluit it begets in liim what we may call tlie spirit of 
instilulioiialism, as opposed to the spirit of imlivid- 
ualism. Ctreek eultim* eentms in institutions, and 
till* high ehara.(1«*r of their literary and artistie j>ro- 
diU’tions was the* exprt'ssion of <jualiii<*s wliieh did 
not rnendy lielong to individuiils hen* ant! tht*r 4 \ hut 
wert^ cnirrent in ihe nation as a wdiole. With the 
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Greek the state was supreme. He lived and died 
for the state. He had no private, separate life and 
occupation, as has the modern man. The arts, ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, existed mainly for public uses. 
There was probably no domestic life, no country 
life, no individual enterprises, as we know them. 
The individual was subordinated. Their greatest 
men were banished or poisoned from a sort of jeal- 
ousy of the state. The state could not endure such 
rivals. Their games, their pastimes, were national 
institutions. Public sentiment on all matters was 
clear and strong. There was a common standard, 
an unwritten law of taste, to which poets, artists, 
orators, appealed. Not till Athens began to decay 
did great men appear, who, like Socrates, had no 
influence in the state. This spirit of institutional- 
ism is strong in Matthew Arnold; and it is not 
merely an idea which he has picked up from the 
Greek, but is the inevitable outcropping of his 
inborn Hellenism. This alone places him in oppo- 
sition to his countrymen, who are suspicious of the 
state and of state action, and who give full swing to 
the spirit of individualism. It even places him in 
hostility to Protestantism, or to the spirit which be- 
gat it, to say nothing of the dissenting churches. It 
makes him indifferent to the element of personalism, 
the flavor of character, the quality of unique indi- 
vidual genius, wherever found in art, literature, or 
religion. It is one secret of his preference of the 
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estiil>li.sli(‘<l <)V(T the dissenting (‘hurelu's. llie 
dissenter stands for |>ersonal rt^ligion, religion as a 
jH’ivate and individual experience: tlie established 
churches stand for institutional religion, <n* religion 
as a public and organi/asl system of worship; and 
when the issm^ is hetwetai the two, Arnold will 
always he found on the side of institutionalism. Ih* 
always takes up for the state against the individual, 
for |)ublic and established forms against private and 
ptTSonal dissent ami caprice, “ It was by no means 
in accordance with the nature of the Hellenes,” says 
Dr. Curtins, “imailally to separate and view in the 
light of contrast such institutions as the stale and 
religion, whidi in reality everywhere most intimately 
pervaded one another.” 

What Arnold fotmd to approve in this country 
was our institutions, our suecaiss in solving the social 
and politi(’iil problcnts, and what he found to criti- 
cise was onr excessive iiidividnahsm, our self-glorifh 
cation, the ha<l manm^rs of our newspapers, and, in 
general, the (Tude state of our civilization. 

One wcaild cxp<'ct Arnold to prt^fer the religion 
of the Old Testament to that of the New, for, as 
he himsc'lf says: ‘*'T1 h' leaning, tln^e, is to make 
religion social ratlier than personal, an affair of out- 
ward <hdi(\s rnihcu* than <»f inward <lisposilions; ” 
and, to a (lisintertssled ohscrv(‘r, this is very much 
like wliat the religion of the Anglican Cliurc‘li ap*- 
pears to be. 
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Arnold always distrusts the individual ; he sees 
in him mainly a bundle of whims and capriees. 
The individual is one-sided, fantastical, headstrong, 
narrow. He distrusts all individual enterprises in 
the way of schools, colleges, churches, charities ; and, 
like his teacher, Aristotle, pleads for state aedion 
in all these matters. ‘‘ Culture,” he says (and by cul- 
ture he means Hellenism), ‘'will not let us rivet our 
attention upon any one man and his doings ; ” it 
directs our attention rather to the “ natural current 
there is in human affairs;” and assigns “to systems 
and to system-makers a smaller share in the bent of 
human destiny than their friends like.” 

“ I remember, when I was under the influence of 
a mind to which I feel the greatest obligations, the 
mind of a man who was the very incarnation of 
sanity and clear sense, a man the most considerable, 
it seems to me, whom America has yet produced, 
— Benjamin Franklin, — I remember the redief 
with which, after long feeling tlic sway of Franklin’s 
imperturbable common-sense, I came upon a project 
of his for a new version of the Book of Job, to replac*e 
the old version, the style of which, says Franklin, 
has become obsolete, and hence less agreeable. ‘ I 
give,’ he continues, * a few verses, which may serve 
as a sample of the kind of version I would recom- 
mend.’ ^ We all recollect the famous verse in our 

^ It turns out tliat tliis was only a joke of Fi'anklin’s, and it i# 
very curious that Arnold did not see it. 
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tranHlnlion: ‘’'riien Bntan answered the Lord, and 
said. Doth Job fear (Sod for nought?’ Franklin 
iiuikeH IIuh: * Does your Majesty imagine that Job’s 
good <'oiHlu<*t is the effec’t of mere personal attach- 
ment and afh'etion?’ I well remember how, when 
first I naid that, I drt'w a deep breath of relief, 
and said to myself: ‘After all, there is a stretch 
of humanity lu^yond Franklin’s victorious good 
sense!’ So, after hearing Bentharn cried loudly up 
us the renovator of modern society, and Bentham’s 
mind and i(h*as proposed as the rulers of our future, 
1 op<m the ‘ l>(‘ontoIogy.’ There I read: ‘While 
Xenophon was writing his history and Euclid teach- 
ing g<Hun(dry, Soc'rates and Plato were talking non- 
s<*ns(^ uiuler pretense of talking wisdom and moral- 
ity. I'lns morality of theirs consisted in words ; 
this wisdom of theirs was the denial of matters 
known to every man’s experience.’ From the mo- 
ment of Heading that, I am delivered from the bond- 
ag(‘ of Btmtham! the fanaticism of his adherents 
{•an touch me no longer, I feel the inadecjuacy of 
his mind and idtnis for supjdying the rule of human 
soc iety, for pcndeciion.” 

d’he modern movenumt seems to me peculiarly a 
movemtmt of individualisiti, a movement favoring 
tin* great<*r frecHloni and growth of the individual, 
as opposed to outward authority and its lodgment in 
institutions. It is this movement which has given 
a distinctive eliaracder to the literature of our cen- 
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turj% a rnovcincnt in lettoi's whit-h did innre 

to forward than any other man, who said 

that in art and poetry personal f^rnius is evt‘rytliin|;\ 
and that "'In the grtad work ilie great person is 
always present as tlie grtait fadord’ Arnold stHaiis 
not to sluuT this feeling; he ihus imt hehiug to this 
inov(‘inent* Ilis l)ooks givt' tairnniey to another 
ord(T of itlt'as. He sulun’dinahvs t!ie individual, and 
lays the tanphasis on eultnre and the «*lainis of the 
higluT slandartls. He says tla* iiuhAidual has no 
natural rights, hut only <hiti<\s. We never find him 
insisting upon originality, self relianc e, c’harueter, 
iiulependenee, hut, (piite the c’ontrarv, on <*onfc»rm- 
ity and ohedien<s». He says that at tin* hotlom of 
the trouble of all the Etiglisli jssiph* lies the notion 
of its being the prime right and happiiu'ss for eneh 
of us to affirm liiinself and to Ih* doing its he likens. 
One of liis earlic'sl and most effis tive essays was to 
show llie value of aeiulemies of a c’entral and antlior- 
ilative Hlandard of taste to a national 
and in all his snhsispient writings th«» aeadmnic* note* 
has been struck and adhertsl to. With him right, 
reason, and the autliority of the stale are one. ** In 
our eyes,'’ he says, “tlie very framework and i*xte- 
rior order of the* state, whenwer may admiiiinter tlie 
state, is sacred.” ” Evctv one of us,” hi* again says, 
*Huis tlie idea of (snmlry, ns a senliimmi ; hardly 
any one of us has the idea of the niuir ns ii working 
power. And why? Because we liiibitiiidly live in 
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cnir cmlinary si'Ivcs, which do not carry ns hcyond 
tljc iclcas and wislH‘s of the chias to w!ii(*h we Iiap- 
pen to iH‘lon»(/’ Which in l)ut sayini^ lu'cause we 
an» vvni[>ptal so closely about by our individtuiHsm. 
Ills riaiusly for (Ik* d<‘rno<Tatu* tendencies of the 
tinu's, tendt*nci<'s h<* <loes not rcf^r<*t, is an iiKTcase 
of the dignity and authority of the state. The dan- 
ger of English dcrncKTacy is, he says, *'that it will 
have far too nnu'h its 4>wn way, nn<I b<* left far too 
much to itself/’ He a<ldH, with gnait force and 
justncHH, that ** nations arc* not truly gr<‘at solely 
iHH’ause the individuals (‘omposing tlu'in are imrner- 
ous, frcK\ and a(*tiv4% but they are gr<‘nt when these 
ninnlK*rs, this fr4*<*doni, luul this activity are em- 
ployisl in (he S4*rvi4*4* of an id<*al higher than that of 
an 4miinary man takcai by liimself/’ Or, as Aris» 
totle says, these things must be in “4>bedience to 
some intelligent f^rim’iple, an<l some right regula- 
tion, whi^’h has the pijwer of enfor(*ing its deem\H/^ 
When tlie licTnHe4l vi(’tunler« or the (*<»mmereial 
travelers [iropiwe to make a school for tlieir C’hildnm, 
Arnold is tinsjiaring in his ridiende. He says that 
to bring €‘hil4lren up ** in a kind of odor of Heensed 
victualism 4>rof Imgmanism is not a wise training to 
give to c’hihlren/* Idie heads and representatives 
of the natiem slmnld tea<*h them better, but th€*y do 
notliingof the kincL on the contrary, tlH*y extol the 
energy and s«df-relinriee of the licensed vietiialers or 
commerc'ial travelers, and predict full sucec^ for 
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their schools. John Bull is suspicious of centrali- 
zation, bureaucracy, state authority, which carry 
things with such a high hand on the Continent. 
Anything that threatens, or seenas to threaten, his 
individual liberty, he stands clear of. The sense of 
the nation spoke in the words lately uttered through 
The Times ” by Sir Auberon Herbert. He says : — 

“All great state systems stupefy; you cannot 
make the state a parent without the logical conse- 
quence of making the people children. Official regu- 
lation and free mental perception of what is right 
and wise do not and cannot coexist. I see no possible 
way in which you can reconcile these great state ser- 
vices and the conditions under which men have to 
make true progress in themselves.” 

But to preach such notions in England, Arnold 
would say, is like carrying coals to Newcastle. They 
would be of more service in France, where state 
action is excessive. In England the dangers are the 
other way. 

“Our dangers are in exaggerating the blessings 
of self-will and of self-assertion ; in not being ready 
enough to sink our imperfectly formed self-will in 
view of a large general result.” 

There seems to be nothing in Hellenism that sug- 
gests Catholicism, and yet evidently it is Arnold’s 
classical feeling for institutions that gives him his 
marked Catholic bias. The Catholic Church is a 
great institution, — the greatest and oldest in the 
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world. It itiakes and alwayn has iruule short work 
of tho individual. It Ls cold, stately, impersonal. 
Says Emerson: 

“ In tlie lon^ tiine it has blended vvitli everything 
in heaven above and the earth beneath. It moves 
through a y.odiae of feasts and fasts, names every day 
of the yi‘ar, eva^y town and market and headland 
and monument, and has coupled itself with the 
almanac, that no (*ourt can be held, no field plowed, 
no horse shod, witlunit some leave from the church.’* 

It aj>peals to Arnold by naison of these things, 
and it appc^als to him by rtwon of its great names, 
its ptHds, artists, statesmen, preac'hers, scholars; 
its imposing ritual, its splendid architectim% its cul- 
ture. It has bi'cn the <'ons<‘rver of letters. For 
centuries the }lrl<^stH were the only scholars, and its 
ccrmnonial is a kiml of petrifit^d literature. Arnold 
clearly speaks for himself, or from his own bias, 
when he says that *‘t!ie man of imagination, nay, 
and tlie philosopher, too, in spite of Iier propensity 
to burn him, will always have a weakness for the 
(’athc»li(* <’hun‘h;” **it is because of the rich trea- 
sures of human life whu’h have lH*en stored within 
her pale.** lndei‘d, there is a distinct flavor of 
Cathediensm about nearly all of Mattln^w Arnold’s 
writings. One cannot always put his finger on it; 
it is in the air, it is in that cool, haughty imperson- 
alism, tluit rx mthedra tone, that c‘oiiteinpt for dis- 
senters, that genius for form, that s|'>irit of organi- 
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zation. llis iiuaital tone and tt*inpnr ally fiini fo 
Cardinal Nt'Winaiu who ntaans to liavt^ rxrrft'ti a 
nmrkt‘d iidhuaice tipon him, aiut wim is still, he 
says, a great name to the imagination. Ytd lie sav.x 
Newman '‘has adopted, for tlu‘ tionhts and dillieiil- 
ties whi(’h heset nieir.s minds t<» clay, a sc»Intion, 
which, to speak frankly, is impcKsililt*/' What, 
therefore, n^pels Arnold in ( ‘atholieism, and keeps 
him without its fold, is its *' ultramcmtamsni, su<Tr- 
dotalism, and suptTstition.'’ Its t'ustdron dctginns 
and its bigotry are too inueh for his Ht'llcmic’ spirit; 
but no more so than art* the <iogmas and bigotry of 
the Protestant ehurc’hes. It is clear enough tliat he 
would sooner be a Catholic titan ii Prt*shylt‘riim or 
a Methodist. 

The real sujKTiority of tlie Catholic^ Chnreln he 
says, is in *'its ehann for the imagination. its 
poetry. I persist in thinking that Catliolieism has, 
from this superiority, a grcail future before it; that 
it will emlim^ while all the I^roteslant seeds (in 
which I do not include the Chun*h <if England) dis- 
solve and perish. I persist in thinking thiil the 
prevailing form for the Christianitv of tin* futim^ 
will be the form of Catliolieism, but a Calholirism 
purged, opening itself to the light and air, having 
the coiiseiousness of its own ptadry. frtssi from its 
sacerdotal desjKdism, anti free<l from its |is<nido- 
Bcientific apparatus of mipi*rannuiitefl dogiriii. Its 
forms will be rtdained, as symbolizing with the force 
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and charm of poetry a few cardinal facts and ideas 
simple indeed, but indispensable and iiicxhausii- 
ble, and on which our race could lay hold only by 
materializing them.” 

All this may well be questioned. To the disinter- 
ested observer, the ritual and the imposing cere- 
monial of the Catholic Church have about them little 
of the character of true poetry or of true beauty. 
These things appeal to a low order of imagination 
and mentality, and arc one secret of the chunirs 
influence over the vulgar masses. A man of true 
taste is no more touched by them than by any rite 
of pagan faiths. True, the great cathedrals are a 
part of the ceremonial of the church, and here the 
height of true poetry is reached, and the imagination 
is aroused, as it is also by her great names, her poets, 
artists, scholars, preachers, of the Middle Ages. 
But the secret of all these things has now passed 
from the Catholic Church. She is as impotent in 
art and architecture, in literature and in the pul- 
pit, as are the Protestant churches. Raphaels, and 
Dantes, and F<5nelons, and Pascals, and Bossuets no 
longer appear within her pale. Should we not 
rather look for the real superiority of the ("atholic 
Church, as an active force in the world, to its author- 
ity, its vast overshadowing power as an institution ? 
In this respect it is nearly perfect, and does indeed 
touch the imagination. It is as thorough as nature, 
as searching as fate. It lays its hands uj)on every 
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force of human life. It is wonderfully adapted to 
the weakness, the ignorance, and the helplessness: 
of mankind. It establishes the ways, it prescribes 
your belief, it settles doubts and misgivings. Dr. 
Johnson said he could easily see how many good but 
timid and credulous persons might be glad to be 
of a church where there are so many helps to get 
to heaven; ” and he adds of himself, “ I would be a 
Papist if I could; I have fear enough, but an obsti- 
nate rationality prevents me.” It is, indeed, easy 
to get to heaven by way of the Catholic Church. 

It is as complete as Noah’s Ark, in which such 
a motley crew found lodgment. The inmates are 
housed from the winds, the waves, the storms. 
Protestantism has taken to the open boats, while 
some of the sects have hardly a plank beneath them. 
Yes, if you are no swimmer, and must needs make 
the voyage with the least possible trouble and ex- 
posure, embark in the great mother church. You 
have little more to do than a passenger on board of 
one of the Atlantic steamers. Herein we strike the 
secret of the power of the Catholic Church, and the 
secret of its hopes for the future. After one has 
passed through a certain course of experience and 
development, it is easy to see how men tire of the 
open boat or single plank mode of navigation, and 
desire the repose and security of a vessel that has 
withstood the elements so long. Then people left to 
themselves do make such wretched work with the 
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do helillle mul vulgarize it so! They lake a 
text hen^ and a text tlu^re, and ImKal over llienn 
and make a grt^at luase over a nest full of ad<l!e<l 
eggs; for a text, wnui<‘Ii<’^d from its eontext and read 
in any spirit but that in which it was written, be» 
eomes as an ad<lled egg. Monnonisrn is one of the 
legitimate fruits of IVotestantism. Idle Catliolic* 
Chun*h puts an end to all this; Uhto arc* no more 
noisy H<s*ts and isms; the Itible is autlioritatively 
interpreted. This alone commends her to men of 
taste. 

Aniold’s n<‘llenism is the source of both his 
weakness and his stnuigth ; his stnuigth, limuise it 
gives him a principle iliat cannot be imjamelied. In 
all matters of taste and <nilture: the (JrtH!k standards 
art* the last and higliest <*ourt of appeal. In no 
oth€*r ra(*e and time hits life be<*n so rouml<*d and 
full, and invesUHl with the same (’harm. **They 
weK! freer than oth(*r mortal nw*es»** says Professor 
ChirtiuH, *‘from all that hinders and ojipresses the 
motions of the mind.” 

It is tlie Hoima* of his weakness, or ineffeetnalriess, 
because he has to do with an unehmsicml age and 
nnelassic’al {Hsiple. It is interc^sting and salutary 
to have Ihc! (Jreek standanis applied to modern 
politii’s and ndigion, and to tlie mtMleni man, but 
llu? applidition makes little or no impression save 
on the literary classes. Well might Arnold say» 
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in his speech at the Authors’ Club in New ^ 
that only the literary class had understood anc 
tained him. The other classes have simply 
irritated or bewildered by him. His tests d' 
appeal to them. The standards which the ph 
pher, or the political economist, or the reli 
teacher brings, impress them more. 

The Greek flexibility of intellect cannot b 
much admired, but the Greek flexibility of ch 
ter and conscience is quite another thing. C 
ancient Hellenes it may with truth be said that 
were the ‘‘wisest, brightest, meanest of mank 
Such fickleness, treachery, duplicity, were pe: 
never before wedded to such aesthetic rectitude 
wholeness. They would bribe their very gods, 
a type of character can never take deep hold < 
British mind. 

When Arnold, reciting the episode of Wragg 
his countrymen that “by the Ilissus there 
no Wragg, poor thing,” will his countrymen ] 
concern themselves whether there was or 
When the burden of his indictment of the Ei 
Liberals is that they have worked only for pol 
expansion, and have done little or nothing fo 
need of beauty, the need of social life and mar 
and the need of intellect and knowledge, wi] 
English Liberals feel convicted by the chj 
When he says of the Pilgrim fathers that SI 
speare and Virgil would have found their com 
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int(»U‘riihli‘, is Puritunisiu iilsc’nHliltHl in the eye ef 
Kn|(Iish PuritniisF liult*e(K literary siaiuiards, ap- 
jilietl to t>r art* apt te he iiielTec*- 

lual with all exeept a very limited eirele of artistic! 
Hpirits. 

Whether it 1 h» a rnattcT for re|^r(*i or for eoni^^rat™ 
ulation» there ran he little douht that man aiu! all 
Ills fucnillitss are hec’omin|j: mort^ and iihuv spec ial- 
ized, nH>re and mtav ditfereiitintiHl; the cpialily of 
imicpie individual geinns is meu'e and more valucal, 
HO that we an* wanderin|ij farthc^r and farther from 
the unity, the simplicaty, and the rt'pose of the 
antiejue world. 

This fact may idford the liest of rtuiHons for the 
appearaiicT of such ii man m Arnold, who opposes 
HOHcpiarely and fairly tins tendency, and wlio draws 
Hueh frt\Hh eonru|^e and strength from the elassie 
standards. Hut it aecsnmts in a measure for the gen- 
eral exjiresston of distaste with whieh Ids teachings 
have been m’eived. Htill, lie has .shown us very 
c‘lc'arly how Ilritish cavilization looks to Ilelkmic 
eyes, where it needs pruning, and wliere it riecsls 
strengthening; and he has <hnihtlt*HH set going cur- 
rents of idcsis that must eventually tell deeply upon 
the inindH of !iis c’ountrymeii. 

It is imdouhtedly as a <*ritie of literatim* that 
Arnold is destimsl to leave his dwpesl mark. In lids 
field the cdiissie purity and siinplieily of Ids mind, 
its extraordinary elearness, steadinessi and vitalitjt 
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are the qualities most prized. His power as a critic 
is undoubtedly his power of definition and classi- 
fication, a gift he has which allies him with the 
great naturalists and classifiers. Probably no other 
English critic has thrown into literature so many 
phrases and definitions that are likely to become a 
permanent addition to the armory of criticism as has 
Arnold. Directness and definiteness are as proper 
and as easy to him as to a Greek architect. He is 
the least bewildering of writers. With what admi- 
rable skill he brings out his point on all occasions ! 
Things fall away from it till it stands out like a tree 
in a field, which we see all around. His genius for' 
definition and analysis finds full scope in his works 
on Celtic Literature,” wherein are combined the 
strictness of scientific analysis with the finest literary 
charm. The lectures, too, on “ Translating Homer,” 
seem as conclusive as a scientific demonstration. 

A good sample of his power to pluck out the heart 
of the secret of a man’s influence may be found in 
liis essay on Wordsworth. 

“Wordsworth’s poetry is great because of the 
extraordinary power with which Wordsworth feels 
the joy offered to us in nature, the joy offered to 
us in simple elementary affections and duties, and 
because of the extraordinary power with which, in 
case after case, he shows us this joy and renders it 
so as to make us share it.” 

Arnold has been compared to Sainte-Beuve, but 
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the r(\senihhnH‘(^ is not very striking. Arnold luis 
not th(‘ vivaeity of mind of the Frenchman, nor tlic 
same power to c^ffac’e himself and his opinions. It 
is not. an easy mutter for an Knglishman to efface 
lurns(^lf on any (M*ensiou, Sainte-Benve is the better 
instrument, but Arnold is the greater force. 

In power of con<*('ntration and in power of defini- 
tion, tlu' English (‘ritic suriiasses his French master. 
Sainte-lhnive's pow(‘r is a pow<T of interpretation; 
be can adjust himself mort' closely and hapjiily to a 
wide diversity of minds than <*an Arnold. He was 
not a criti<- of opinions, <loctrines, teac'hings, but an 
intc'qnrcder of gimius in all its forms. No matter 
what a man tauglit, so that he taught it well. He 
hm the same {ih^asim* with Pope or Franklin as with 
Pascal or Massillon. “One loves, one adopts with 
pleasure,’’ lie says, “every kind of genius, every 
new talent,” His mind flows anmnd and around 
his suhj(‘<*t, and envelop.s it on all sides, and rtmders 
the elean'st and fullest image <»f it. He is a pure, 
cliseml)odic‘d eriti<’al spirit, indulging itself to the 
utmost in tlu^ im^n* pleasim* of eritic'ising, of inter- 
pnding; taking poMH<*ssion of every form or kind of 
genius witli like ease an<l enjoyment, hleiuling itself 
with it, and drawing out its He<*n*t hy a kind of liter- 
ary c’lnirvoyiince, 

Arnold lias not, in the same measimN this kind of 
flower. He is less sympatheti(* and more analytical! 
in his methml, iiiul mort* given to definition and to 
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final judgments. He is also fuller of the spirit of 
reproof and discipline than the I rcnehnuui. 1 he 
force of nature and character is less with him, and 
the authority of the rules and standards more. One 
would rather submit a bold and original genius to 
the judgment of the Frenchman; he would see more 
reason for justifying it upon its own grounds, for 
allowing it to be a law unto itself; but for a com- 
parative judgment, to know where your original 
genius departs from the highest standards, whenjin 
he transgresses the law, etc., one would go to Arnold. 

A recent English reviewer says that tlierc arc but 
two English authors of the present day whose works 
are preeminent for quality of style, namely, John 
Morley and Cardinal Newman. But one would say 
that the man of all others among recent Englisli 
writers who had in a preeminent degree the gift of 
what we call style — that quality in literature whic^h 
is like the sheen of a bird’s plumage — - wius Matthew 
Arnold. That Morley has this quality is by no 
means so certain. Morley is a vigorous, brilliant, 
versatile writer, but his quality is not distinctively 
literary, and his sentences do not have a power and 
a charm by virtue of their very texture and stHpience 
alone. Few writers, of any time or land, have had 
the unity, transparency, centrality of Arnold’s mind, 
— the piece or discourse is so well east, it is so homo * 
geneous, it makes such a clear and distinct imj>res- 
sion. Morley’s vocabulary is the more copious; 
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more matters nn^ touelied upon in any given space: 
lie is inon^ fruitful of ideas and suggestions; liis 
writings may have a gnaitcT political, or n^ligious. 
or scientific value than Arnold's. But in pure lit- 
erary valiK' th(7, in my opinion, fall far below. 
Arnold's work is like cut glass ; it is not merely 
clear, it has a distinction, a prestige, whi(‘h belongs 
to it by reason of its delicate individuality of style. 
The writings of ('ardinal Ntnvman have nuudi of the 
same (|uality, the utmost lucidity combined with 
a fresli, distinct literary flavor. '‘They are pervaded 
by a svvt^der, mor<‘ winsome spirit than Arnold's; 
tliere is none of the scorn, <*ontemplnousneHs, and 
super(iliou.sn(\ss in them that have given so much 
offense in Arnold; and while Ins style is not so crisp 
a.H tlu‘ lntt(T*s, it is perhaps more mamdously flex- 
ible and magnetic. 

Arnold is, above all things, integral and eonseeu- 
tive, lie sc'cms to liave no isolated thonghts, no 
fragments, notliing that, begins and ends in a mere 
intelh*<'tual (‘onendion; his thoughts are all iru the 
pie<*e, and have* rc*feren(’€' to his work as a whole; 
tlay are entirely subordinated to plan, to structure, 
to total r<*siilts. lie values them, not as ends, but 
fis means. In edher w<»rds, we do md come upon 
tliose passages in his works tliat arc* like isolated 
pools of deej) and beautiful meaning, and wliieh 
inakf* the value to us of writers like landor, for in- 
itanct% but we every when‘ strike continuous currents 
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Df ideas that set definitely to (‘(‘rtaiii eoiielusions ; 
always clear and limpid currents, and now and tluai 
tleep, strong;, aiid beautiful currents. And, afti'r all, 
water was made to flow and not t<» staml, and those 
are the most vital and influeidia! minds whos(* idc'aiii 
arc workhiff ideas, and hiy hold of real pr(»!dems. 

Certainly a man's power to put himself in (’om- 
immication with live <|uestions, and to take vital 
hold of the spiritual and intellectual lift^ of his af^e, 
should enter into our estimate of him. W(' shall ask 
of a writer who lays <‘laim to hi|i;h rank, not mt»rely 
has he gr(‘at thoughts, hut what doc's he do with 
his great thoughts? Is he superior to them? (hin 
he use them? Can he bring them to hear? Can lie 
wield them to clear up .some oliscnirity or bridge 
over some diffieulty for us, or does he sit down amid 
them and admire tluun ? A man who wields a gn^at 
capital is above him who men^Iy hoanls it and keeps 
it. I^et me refer to Landor again in this c’onneetion, 
because, in such a discni.ssioa, one wants, as flaw say 
in croquet, a ball to jilay on, and be<‘ause Landor's 
works have lah^ly Ikhui in my hands, and I have 
noted in them a <*ertain remotencsss and inelTcsIuah 
ness wlu(*h contrast tliem well with Arnohrs. Lan- 
dors sympathies wen* mainly outside his country 
and times, and his writings afTe<*t me like <'apilal 
invested in jewels and precious stones, ratlu^r than 
employed in any great and worthy <*nhTprise. Ont! 
turns over his beautiful sentences with a certain 
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mdniiralion luul eiijoyinont, but Ins ideas <Io not 
fasl<ni upon cnu\ nud fenneut and grow in his mind, 
and i!illucm<a‘ his judgnumls and fec^lings. It is not 
a <|ueslion of abslraetion or of disinterestedness, 
l>ut of HeriousnesH of purpose. Emerson is more 
abstriiet, inon* given up to i<leal and transcendental 
valuations, than Landor; hut Knu'rson is a power, 
iHM’HUse he parlak(\s of a great spiritual and intellee- 
tual movement of his times; lu^ is um*()uivoeally of 
to-dnj ami of Ntnv Faigland. So with Arnold, he 
is umMpnv(H*ally of to-day; he is nne(|uivoeally an 
Knglislnnuu, hut an EngUslmian iliorouglily imbued 
with the spirit of (drei^k art and culture. ''Phe sur- 
prise in reading Arnold is never the novelty of his 
thouglit or expression, or the force with wdiieh his 
ideas are projected, hut in the elearness and nearness 
of the point of view, and the steadiness and consist- 
eney with which the point of view is maintained. 
He is as frc<^ from the iliseaHes (»f sul>tlety and over- 
refinement of thought or expression, and from any- 
thing exiiggerate<l m famdfnl, as any of the antic|ue 
ludliors. His distiitguishing trait is a kind of finer 
com nion -sense. One remembers his acknovvledg- 
incmt of liis imlelikalnesH to the sainty and clear sense 
of Krariklim It is the two minds meet ; the 

leailing trail of eac*h is this same sanity and clear 
sense, this reliance upon tlr'simfde palpable reason. 

Arnold’s reliance upon the ncair and r»bvions rea™ 
soiii and his distrust of nietapliysi(*al subtleties and 
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eiiriotis arc so <*o!istant that he has Ixani 

nceused of paradiiijijf the (‘oinmonplart*. But tlu" 
coiinnonplacau wluui UM<al with uncauHinon 
ness and a|>tiH\ss, is always the most telling. He 
thinks the great weakiu'ss of < ’hristiarhty at tlie 
present time is its rc^liamau or pnlemltsi relian<a% 
upon the preternaturah amt the whoh* hurdtm (jf his 
own effort in this fiehl is to show its basis npoit eom- 
inon-sense, upon a universjil iuhmI and want of man- 
kind. For ingeniotis, for ahstnise n*asons Ariiohl 
has n<^ taste at all, either in religion, in literature, <}r 
in polities, and tlie mass of rea<i<*rs will sympathize 
with him. “At the mention of that name mviaphif- 
he says, “lo, esH<‘nee, exisftuiee, .Huhstan<a% 
finite and infinite, eause and stu’cessiom somt*thing 
and nothing, begin to weave tluar ettwiuil dance 
before us, with the confused nnirmnr o{ their (*om« 
lunations filling all the region governed by /irr who, 
far more indisputably than her lnte««b<wn rival, poHU 
ieal economy, has earned tlie title of tlie Dismal 
Science.*' 

Tlie dangers of such stemliness and lit«*rary con- 
servatism as ArnoUrs are tlie humdrum and the 
commonplace; tint he is .saved from these by his 
poetic sensibility. How lionmgeneous his page is, 
like air or water! 'Fhere is little (silor, little viiriely, 
but there is an interior liarmony and fitness, that 
is like good digestion or gcMKl health. Vivacity 
of mind he is not remarkalde for, but in singleness 
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and (‘onliimily ho is oxlniordiiuiry. His soriousnoss 
of purpose sc'ldom perniits him to indulge in wit; 
luiinor is a more (‘onstant (piality with him, Ihit 
never is tln^re wit for wit's sake, nor humor for 
humor’s sake; they are entirely in the servi(’e of the 
main argument. The wit is usually a thrust, as 
when he says of the Noneonformisi that he *'has 
worshiped his fetich of separatistti so long that he is 
likely to wish to remain, like Ephraim, ‘a wuld ass 
alone by himself.' ” The book in which he uses the 
weapons of wit and huitior the most c'onstantly he 
calls, with mfimsl sarcasm, Friendship's ( Jarland,” 
— a garland nuulc up mainly of nettles. Like all of 
his books, it is aimed at the British IMiilistine, but 
it is less ScKTati(* than the other hooks and eontains 
more of Dean Swift. Arnold is always a master 
of the artful Soeratie metliod, but this book has, in 
addition, a playful humor and a netih^dike irf)ny ~ 
an itc*h whicli tnids in a burn ™ that art! mon^ mml- 
ern. What a garland he drops by the hand of his 
Pnissian fri«md Anninius upon the brow of Ilep- 
wortli Dixon in c*haracderi5cing his style as ** Middle- 
ckiSH Maeanlayc\se:” — 

** * I (‘iill it Macau lay ese,’ says tlie pedant, * be(*ause 
it has the same internal and external eharii(‘t<*ris- 
tics as Miic'iiulay’s style ; the external eharacteristi<* 
lieing a hard metallk* movement W'iih nothing of the 
soft play of life, and the intenial characteristic bt‘ing 
a perpetual semblance of hitting the right nail on 
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the head without the reality. And I call it middle- 
class Macaulayese because it has these faults without 
the compensation of great studies, and of conver- 
sance with great affairs, by which Macaulay partly 
redeemed them.’ ” 

By the hand of another character he crowns Mr. 
Sala thus : — 

‘‘But his career and genius have given him some- 
how the secret of a literary mixture novel and 
fascinating in the last degree : he lolends the airy 
epicureanism of the salons of Augustus with the 
full-bodied gayety of our English Cider-cellar.” 

Most of the London newspapers, too, receive 
their garlands. That of “The Times” is most 
taking: — 

“‘Nay,’ often this enthusiast continues, getting 
excited as he goes on, “‘The Times” itself, whi(‘h 
so stirs some people’s indignation, — what is “ The 
Times” but a gigantic Sancho Panza, following 
by an attraction he cannot resist that poor, mad, 
scorned, suffering, sublime enthusiast, the modern 
spirit ; following it, indeed, with constant grum- 
bling, expostulation, and opposition, with airs of 
protection, of compassionate superiority, with an 
incessant by-play of nods, shrugs, and winks ad- 
dressed to the spectators ; following it, in short, with 
all the incurable recalcitrancy of a lower nature, 
but still following it ? ’ ” 

In “Friendship’s Garland” many of the shafts 
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Arnold has aimed at his (*ountrymen in his previous 
books are refeathered and re[)oiiited and shot with 
a grace and playful mo<‘kery that are immensely 
diverting. He has perhaps never done any tiling so 
artistic and so full of gcuiius. It fulfills its purpose 
with a gra(‘e and a (aunpleteness that awaken in 
one tlu' hading of tiu' d(di(dous : it is the only one 
of his hooks one <*an call thdicious. 

Anything like passioiu or heat of the hlood, Arnold 
is especially shy of. As Marcus Aurelius said of his 
imperial father, on all occasions he *\stops short of 
the sweating point.'' Heat begets fumes and fumes 
(doud the sky, and ArnoUi's strength is always in 
his uncdouded intidligeiuT. An unclouded intcdli- 
gence is among tlie supretne gifts, but it is not all 
Arnold makes us so in love witli it that we quite 
forget the broader and mort^ intensely human ({uali- 
ties, and the part they play in our highest mental 
operations. I'ruly, as he says in Youth and 
(.,4dm;’ — 

**(!alnrH not lifes crown, though calm is well” 

Anadd’s d<\sire for calm, for traiu|uillity, for 
perfec'tion, prohahly stamls in the way of his full 
apprecdation of certain types of mem All great 
movements and rc'volutions are at the expense of 
(‘aim, of measur(\ of proportion. A (‘ertain bias, 
a certain heat and onesidtKhuxss, are necessary to 
b.reak the eijiulibrium and set the currents goingr 
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The master forces of this world, like Luther in 
religion, or Cromwell in politics, or Victo Hugo or 
Shakespeare in literature, or Turner in art, are not 
nicely measured and adjusted* In the modern 
world, especially, is man onesided, unclassical, 
fragmentary ; a great talent here, another there, 
but nowhere the wholeness and totality Arnold 
pleads for. 



V 


ARNOLD'S VIEW OF EMERSON AND 
(CARLYLE 

D URIN(i Mattliew Arnold's first visit to tins 
country, in IHHH 84, lie lectured in various 
cities upon Kniersou, with whose nanie he linked 
that of ('arlyle. I had the pleasure of hearin|i; him 
in New York on the oevasion of the second or third 
repetition of his lecture in that c‘ity. Some weeks 
priwiously I had met him at a reception at the house 
of a friend. In my note-hook I find I made the 
following note of the imj>reHsion he made upon me 
on this occasion : ** Liked him lietter than I expeded 
to. A large, tall man with lda(*k hair streaked with 
gray, black (dose-cut side-whisken?, prominent nose, 
larges coarse (Init pim*) mouth and muscular ne(*k. 
In fact a much coarser man than you would expect 
to see, and stronger4(M)king, A good specimen of 
the best English stoc’k, plenty of (*olor, a wholesome 
coarseness and open-air look. One woidd say that 
lie belonged to a bigger and morcj powerful race 
than the rest of the people in the room. Ills voic^e 
was mort' husky, mort^ like a sailor's, I thouglit, 
tiian the other voic^es I heard. Wlien he talks to 
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you lie throws his head back (the reverse of Emer- 
son’s manner), and looks out from under his heavy 
eyelids, and sights you down his big nose — draws 
off, as it were, and gives you his chin. It is the 
critical attitude, not the sympathetic. Yet he does 
not impress one as cold and haughty, but quite the 
contrary.” 

He was not an entertaining speaker ; his voice 
was too thick and foggy. One would rather read 
his discourse than hear it. 

To one who knows Arnold’s devotion to the 
classic standards, the calm and moderation of Greek 
art, his verdict upon such writers as Emerson and 
Carlyle will not be much of a surprise. Tried by 
the classic standards, both these illustrious men are 
undoubtedly barbarians. Emerson has indeed the 
lofty serenity of Greek art, but his fragmentary 
character, his mysticism, his exaggeration, his cease- 
less effort to surprise, are anything but classical. 
The distinctive features of classic literature, its 
repose, its measure, its subordination of parts, and 
hence its wholeness, he probably cared little for. 
Speaking in one of his essays of how Greek sculp- 
ture has melted away like ice and snow in the spring, 
he says : The Greek letters last a little longer, but 
are always passing under the same sentence, and 
tumbling into the inevitable pit which the creation 
of new thought opens for all that is old.” Carlyle 
is a barbarian in his style, his uncouthness, his vehe- 
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monco, his <l(',sp)ur, his projiulicos, and in the open 
condiet ntid incongruity l)etwoon his inherited and 
hi s a(*quiml trails,- — hetweon his (imnan culture, 
whi(*h was from without, and his S(‘()tch Presbyteri- 
anism, which was from within. Carlyle had no tran- 
c|iiillity; the waters of his soul were lashed into fury 
the whole time. ''Idle (ireek Was at ease in Zion, as 
Mr. Arnold somewhere says, l)ut think of Carlyle 
hein^ at ease in Zion! Indeed, one must put his 
(‘lassie standards l)ehind him when he gives an un- 
cjualified admiration to either Emerson or Carlyle 
as men of letters. 

The force of Arnold’s criticism came from the fact 
that it was by a man who had a real and tangible 
point of vic'iw of his own, and who, therefore, gave 
a real and consistent account of the subject he dis- 
cussed. Ills view of Emerson was not the view of 
Emerson generally held in this country, but it was 
such a view of him as puts any man who holds a 
(‘ontrary one upon his mettle, and challenges him to 
give as good an account of his own faith. Much of 
the writing upon Emerson had been indiscriminat- 
ing, and by men who had no definite point of view 
of their own. Even Mr. Morlc^y’s essay recently 
ptxblished is not so satisfying a piece of work as 
Arnold’s, though lie arrives at nearly the same con- 
clusions; but he wanders more in reaching them; 
his course is not so direct and steady; in fact, the 
point of view is not so clear and definite. He may 
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condiH*! m to as (‘omniandia^ a lun^ht, hut tlicro is 
often a tangle of words aiul fine phrases in llu^ way. 

But it is the f>^reat merit of Maltlu*w Anu4<l as a 
critie tliafc he always has a clear and unniistakahle 
point of view, that he always knows Ins point of 
view and never wanders far from it. The openin|( 
passfi^es of ArnolcFs leetim^ were in a strain of sueli 
noble aiul impr<\ssive el<Mjnen<‘e that 1 must intinige 
myself in transcanhiug some of tluan hert‘. 

Forty years ago/' he In^gam when I was an 
undergraduate at Oxford, voices wer<^ in the air then 
which haunt my memory still. Happy tlie man 
who in that suseeplihle season of youth hears .Htic‘h 
voices! they are a possession to liim fonner. No 
such voices as those we hear<I in our ycadh at ( Oxford 
are sounding there now. Oxford has mort^ eriticasm 
now, more knowledge, mort* light; hut such v<ii<H!H 
as those of our youtli it has no hinger. 'I'he name 
of Cardinal Newman is agrtad name to the itnagi- 
nation still; his genius and his style are still tilings 
of power. But he is ovc^r eighty years old ; he is 
in the Oratory at Binningham ; he lias adoptcHl 
for the doubts and diffieulties whkdi iM^set men's 
minds to-day a solution whieln to speak frankly, is 
impoasihle. . . . But then* were other votcs*s soiiiul- 
ing in our ears l)esides Newman's. Then' was 
tlie puissant voice of ('arlyle, so sorely siriiirieik 
ovenised, and misused sinc'e, l)ut then fn'sli, eorn- 
paratively sound, and reac'hing our hearts with true 
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pallicti<* ... A gmilcr voice* slill — 

the greatest voies* of the century (’ame to us iu 
those youiliful yt*ars through (hirlyh*: the voic^e of 
(loethe. . . . And hesuh* those voices there came 
to us in that old Oxford time n voice also fnnn tliis 
side of the Atlautiex - a eh‘ar and pure voice, wlu<’h, 
for iny ear at any rate, brought a strain as n<*\v, and 
moving, ami unforg<*ttable us the strain of Newman 
or Carlyle or <iO(*llie, Mr. Ia>weU has well de- 
serilKHl the apparition of Emerson, to your young 
generation Iwre, in the distant time of vvhieli I atn 
speaking, and of his workings upon them. He was 
your Newman, your man of send and genius visible 
to you in the flt*sh, speaking to your bodily ears, - - a 
present objeet for your lieart and imagination. Idiat 
is simdy tlie most potent of all influeiuTs! nothing 
can come up to it. I'o us at Oxford, Emerson was 
hut a voic’e speaking from three thousand miles 
away. But so well he spoke that from that time 
fortli Boston Bay and ('ont’ord were names invested 
to my ear with a sentiment akin to that whic*h 
invests for me the names of Oxford and Weimar ; 
and snatclic'H ot Emerson*s strain fixed thernm^lves 
in my mind ns imperishahly as any of the elocpu'nt 
words wlda*l4 I liave lasm just mnv quoting.*^ 

A lofty iiml ekwjuent intniduetion was tliat, ami 
one well w<^rth the subject and tlie oc’casion. Idia 
dlHiippoiritment and irritaticin whic-li his lumrc'rs b*lt 
ai the lecturer proemUsl arose from the fact tlial 
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the critic was at much less pains to justify this 
favorable view of Emerson, which he had sounded 
in his opening note, than he was to establish the ad- 
verse view of him as a poet and philosopher which 
he felt sure would in time be taken. The gist of 
the speaker’s view of Emerson was briefly as fol- 
lows ; Emerson was not a great poet, was not to be 
ranked among the legitimate poets, because his 
poetry had not the Miltonic requirements of simpli- 
city, sensuousness, and passion. He was not even 
a great man of letters, because he had not a genius 
and instinct for style ; his style had not the requi- 
site wholeness of good tissue. Who were the great 
men of letters ? They were Plato, Cicero, Voltaire, 
La Bruyere, Milton, Addison, Swift, — men whose 
prose is by a kind of native necessity true and sound. 
Emerson was not a great philosopher, because he 
had no constructive talent, — he could not build a 
system of philosophy. What, then, was his merit? 
He was to be classed with Marcus Aurelius, who 
was the friend and aider of those who would live 
in the spirit.” This was Emerson’s chief merit and 
service: he was the friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit. The secret of his influence 
was not in his thought; it was in his temper, his 
unfaltering spirit of cheerfulness and hope. 

In the opinion of the speaker, even Carlyle was 
not a great writer, and his work was of much less 
importance than Emerson’s. As Wordsworth’s 
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pcK'try was tlio laosl important work done in verse 
in our languu|j^t‘ during Ihe nineteenth eenlury, so 
Emerson's (assays were, in the l(‘eturer's view, the 
most important work done in prose. Carlyle was 
not a great writtT, laa'anse lie was too impatient, loo 
willful, too vc'lu'meiil; he <lid not work his material 
up into good litm'ary form. 

In his essay on douhert, Arnold says, following 
a remark of Saintc'-Beuve, that as to the estimate 
of its own authors every nation is the best judge 
(the positive^ estimate, not the (‘omparative, as 
n^ards the authors of other countries), and that, 
(luu'efore, a foreigiuT’s judgments about the intrin- 
sie merits of a nation’s authors will generally, when 
at (‘omplcde varian(‘e with that nation’s own, be 
wrong. Anmld’s v<wdiet upon Emerson's intrinsic 
merits was certainly at variance witli that of tlie best 
judges among Emerson's <‘ountrynien, and is likely, 
tlierefore, according to the above di(*tum, to be 
wrong. But wlieilit'r it was or not, it is no doubt 
trnc^ that evc^ry people possesses a key to its own 
grcnit men, or to those who share its tenderu'ies and 
hopes, that a foreigm*r <*unnot poBH<\sH, whatsoever 
keys of another sort he may bring with him. 

From Arnold's point of view, his eritieism of Em- 
erson was just and eonsistent ; Imt he said he spoke 
not of himself, but assumed to antieipate tlie verdict 
of time and fate upon this man. But time and fate 
have ways of their own in dealing witli reputations, 
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aiul llic point of view of the future' witli n'ft're'uee 
to this sul>je<‘t is, I imagine, as likely to 1 k‘ eiitferent 
from Mr. Arnold's as it is to he one with it. 

In the view which the speaker t<H>k <^f Hnu'rson 
and Carlyle, it seems to me that he* laid too little 
stress upon their inirinsu* (juulity of gtmius ami (»f 
the real force and stimulus they left emlHHlit'd in 
literary forms, — imperfec’t or inadequate' forms if 
you will, hut still lifrran/ forms. Did the spt'ake'r 
draw out for us and impart to us what of wortli and 
signifu'anee there was iii these' men ? Diel he* convey 
to us a lively impre\ssiem of their gt'iiius ? I think 
not. And yet he has tolel us in his e'ssay em Jouhert 
that this is the main matter ; he asks, What is 
really precious and inspiring, in all that we gi't 
from literature, except this sense of an immisliate 
contrac't with genius itself, and the stimulus toward 
what is true and excellent whie*!i we ele'rive from it ? ** 
Like all other writers, when Arnohl speaks from tlte 
traditions of his culture ami the influence of his 
environment, lie is far less heljiful and satisfactory 
than when he speaks from his native gt'nius and in- 
sight, and give.s free play to that wonderfully <'lear, 
sensitive, flexible, pcx'tic miml of his. Ami in this 
verdict upon Emerson and ('arlyle, it scHuns to me, 
he speaks more from his bias, more fnim his dislike 
of nonconformists, than from his genius. 

We have luid much ntHHUnl servi<*e from Arnold; 
he has taught his generation the higher t‘riii<-ism, m 
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Saiiite-Beuvc iau^^ht it to his. A singularly logical 
iiiul constructive mind, yet a singularly fluid and 
interpretative one, giving to his criticism charm, as 
well as force and penetration. 

All of his readers know how free he is from any- 
thing strained or fantastic or paradoxical, and how 
iihsoluttdy single is his eye. His page flows as lim- 
pid and tratHpul as a meadow brook, loitering under 
this bank and under that, but yet really flowing, 
really abounding in continuous cnirrents of ideas that 
lead to large and definite results. His works fur- 
nish abundant illustrations of the princi{)lc of evo- 
lution in literatimj which he detnands of others. 
He makes no use of the Emersonian method of sur- 
his ideas never suddenly leap out full-grown 
from his brain, l)ut slowly develop and unfold before 
you, and there are no missing links. Any given 
thought is eontinuons witli liim, and grows and ex- 
pands witli new ramifications and radiations, from 
year to year. Tliis gives a wonderful consecutive- 
ness and wlioUuu'ss to his work, as well as great 
C’learness and simj)licdty. Yet one sometimes feels 
ns if his kwn sense of form and order sometimes 
stood ht^twwn him ami the high(\st truths. I believe 
the notions we get from him of the scope and func- 
tion of p<Kdry, and of the value and significance of 
style, art; c^apable of revision. 

liC'HH stringency of form is to be insisted upon, less 
servility to the classic standards. We live in an age 
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of expansion, not of c‘oa(*entralion, as Arnold long 
ago said; ‘dike the traveler in the fable, therefore, 
we begin to wear our eloak a little more loosely." 
In literatim^ we are eoniing more ajui more to look 
beyond the form into the sul)stanee; yc^a, into the 
mood and temj)er that bc^gat the substam^e. 

‘‘The chief trait of any given poet," says a recent 
authority, ‘ds always tlie spirit ht* brings to the 
observation of humanity and nature, -the uukhI 
out of which he (’ontemplates lus subjt»ct. What 
kind of temper and what amount of faith rt*ports 
these things ? " 

Of like purport is the well-known passage of 
Sainte-Beuve, wlierein, after referring to the <ie- 
rnands and standards of tlie classic age, he says that 
for us to-day ‘dhe greatest piwd is not he who has 
done the best," — tliat is, writttm tlie most perfcs-t 
poem from the classic standpoint; ’* it is he win* sug- 
gests the most, — he, not all of whose na*antng is at 
first obvious, and who leaves you muc h to desire, to 
explain, to study, nuu‘h to ('omplete in ycnir liini." 

In the decay of the old faitlis, atul in the huge 
aggrandizement of physical svlvim\ flic rcdtige and 
consolation of serious and truly religious iiiliids is 
more and more in literature, and in the fna* es<’iipes 
and outlooks wliic^h it supjdies. Hie best ntcHkun 
poetry and the best modern prose liikt* <lown the 
bars for us and admit us to new and large fielils of 
moral and intellectual conc|uest in away the unlit ju# 
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authors (‘ould uot and did not aim to do. New 
wants, and therefore new Htandards, have arisen. 
Ihirely literary poets like Shakesj)eare and Milton, 
pricadess as they are, arc of less service to mankind 
in an age like ours, when religion is shunned by the 
religious soul, than the more exceptional poets and 
writers, like (ioethe and ('arlyle, or Wordsworth 
and Emerson, — the wise physicians and doctors 
who also minister to our wants as moral and spirit- 
ual beings. 

11)10 type of men of which Emerson and Carlyle 
are the most pronounced and influential examples in 
our time, it must be owned, is c*omparativcly a new 
turn-up in literature, — men whose highest distinc- 
tion is the depth and fervor of their moral convic- 
tion, wliose greatiiess of character is on a par with 
their greatru'ss of intellect; a new style of man writ- 
ing {XHuns, essays, criticisms, histories, and filling 
these forms with a spirit and a stiggestiveness far 
more needful and helpful to us in these times than 
the rru're spirit of perfection in kdters, — the classic 
spirit, which Mr. Arnold liimself so assiduously 
cultivates. 

I'o say tliat Carlyle is not a great writer, or, more 
than that, a supreme literary artist, is to me like 
denying that Angelo and Ilemhrandt were great 
painters, or lhait tlie sea is a gn^at body of water. 
His life of hereuleau labor was entirely given to 
letters, and he undoubtedly brought to his tasks the 
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greatest single equipment of pure literary talent 
English prose has ever received. Beside some of the 
men named by the lecturer, his illuminating power 
is like the electric light beside a tallow dip. Not 
a perfect writer certainly, nor always an agreeable 
one; but he exhibited at all times the traits wliich 
the world has consented to call great. He be- 
queathed to mankind an enormous intellectual 
force and weight of character, embodied in enduring 
literary forms. 

I know it has become the fashion to disparage 
Carlyle^s histories; it is said he has been super- 
seded by the more scientific historians. When the 
scientific artist supersedes Michael Angelo, and the 
scientific poet supersedes Shakespeare, then prob- 
ably the scientific historian will supersede Carlyle. 
The scientific spirit, when applied to historical prob- 
lems, is — like chemistry applied to agriculture — 
valuable, but great results have been achieved in 
quite another spirit. Scientific method can exhume 
the past, but cannot breathe the breath of life into it, 
as Carlyle did. Your scientific critic is usually a 
wearisome creature. We do not so much want his- 
tory explained after the manner of science as we 
want it portrayed and interpreted after the manner 
of literature. And the explanations of these exf)erts 
are usually only clever thimble-rigging. If they fer- 
ret the mystery out of one hole, they run it to cover 
in another. How clever, for instance, is Taine’s ex- 
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planation of those brilliant ep<K‘hH in tlie history of 
nations wlien groups of great men are produced, and 
literature's and arts get founded! Why, it is only 
the result of a hidden “eoneaml of ercaitive forces*,’' 
and the opposite^ periods, the |>eriods of sterility, are 
the result of "‘inward <‘ontrarieti('s.” Truly, a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet. What 
c*auses the hidden coneord, etc., so that we (‘an 
lay our hand tiixm the hwer and bring about the 
eplemlid «‘po<'hs at a given time, the astute French- 
man d(H\s tiot It'll UH. T likt' bcltt'r the (explanation 
of the old Roman, Paterculus, miuu'ly, emulation 
among men; yt's, and emulation in Nature hersedf. 
One gnait orator or p<Hd will make others. Or 
Emerson’s Huggestion, whi(di is just as mmr the 
truth, and nundi mon^ taking to the imagination: — 
Heats or gt'iiial {hwhmIs arrive in lustory, or, 
shall we say, pli'nitud(»s of Divine Prtwnce, by 
whic'h high tides an' caum'd in the human spirit, and 
grt'at virtues and talents apjaair, as in the (deventh, 
twidfth, thirtcMUith, and again in the sixteenth and 
seventcsaith centuric's, when the nation (England) 
was full of genius and piety/* 

C'arlyle’s bias d(H'H not* in my opinion, mar his 
histories at all, and we can always allow for it wlten 
he writes n|>on any subji*s*t. — upon America, for 
instance, or "“Sliooting Niagara/’ It does not mar 
his Cromwell/’ but kmds zest to it. He was hirn- 
ielf the fiery partisan he was jH)rtrajing. It does 
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not mar "‘Fredcri(‘k,” thoiigli tin* autlioEs piirtinl- 
ities and prepossessions (Top out on evtTj page. 
What vivid portraiture', what rapid grouping, what 
realitijy what exhaustle^ss wit and ImnuT, what (‘nt(T- 
tainment for hotli fu'art and lu'iid, this book holds! 

Most readers of “ Frederic'k,’* I iinaginis find the 
work too long, and at times fool a strong inclination 
to '‘skip,” an inclination which the author himself 
favors by putting his Ic'ss important matter in fimT 
type. A little more rigid sedtadion and abridgment, 
and a little more patient fusing of the fnaterial so 
as to have brought the work within the eornpass 
of one third less space, and within tlie (’ompasH 
the author’s best time and streuigth, and literatim^ 
would have been the gainer. 

Carlyle’s prose has its deftads most asHimHlly, 
His periods are often like those swelknl lirit'ks that 
have got too much of the fire, crablHsI and pi^r- 
verse. His earnestness, his fury of ('onviedion, made 
it too hot for them; his style iKHsunes distcThsI. In 
the best prose there is always a eertain KnuKithneHs 
and homogeneity. “ In the very torrimt, temp<\Ht, 
and (as I may say) whirlwind of your j>asHion,” says 
Hamlet in his address to the players, ^‘you nurnt 
acquire and bc^get a temperance that will give it 
smoothness.” If not ('xtemal smcKithness, IIh'Ii (*er- 
tainly internal, — a fusion or Idending Ihiil is like 
good digestion. Carlyle dcH's not alwiiys liiive Huh; 
Emerson does not always have it; Whitiiifin cleans 
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not always have it, probably does Tint always strive 
for it; Rrowiiiiig rarcdy or never has it, lliere is a 
good deal in (’arlyle that is diffi(‘ult, not in thought 
but in ex|>r<‘ssion. 'Po the reader it is a kind of 
ineehanieal diflieidty, like walking over boulders. 
In his l>est work, like the life of Sterling, his essays 
on Johnson and Voltaire, and the l)attle -pieces in 
Fnxleri<'k,'’ then' is the least of this. 

“ 'There is a point of perfection in art,” says La 
Bruyf're, “ as tluTc is of goodness and ripeness in 
nature. He who ha'ls and loves it has perfect taste; 
be who fi'cls it not, who loves something beneath 
or beyond it, has faulty taste,” I n the life of Sterling, 
more cotiipletely than in any other one of liis books, 
Carlyle attains to tliis goodiu'ss and ripeness of 
nature. Ib‘ is calm atul mellow; tlien^ is nothing to 
inflame him, hut every tiling to soften and (juiet him; 
find his work is of unrivaled riehness in fill the 
noblest literary (pudities. Ibit at other times he was 
after something btmeath or beyond the point of 
piTfc'etion in art. He was not primarily a (*riti(‘al or 
literary force like Arnold himself, but a moral force 
WfU'king in and through lih'rature. lie was the eon- 
Hc'ience of Ins (‘ountry and times, wrouglit up to an al- 
most proplietic* fervor and abandonment, and to cut 
deep was more a point \vith him than to cnit smooth. 

Again, his clefecds as a writer probal>ly arose out 
of his wondc'rful merits as a talker. He was in the 
firat instance a talker, ami he came finally to write 
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as he talked, so that the page, to retain all its charm 
and effectiveness, needs the Carlyle voice and man- 
ner, and the Carlyle laugh superadded. These would 
give it smoothness and completion. One rather likes 
a certain roughness in a man’s style, but it must be 
a smooth roughness; the roughness of a muscular 
arm, and not of a malformed or an ill-shapen one. 

Of course all these considerations tell against Car- 
lyle’s claim to be considered a great writer; yet one 
may freely admit them and still call him a great 
writer. Style alone does not make the great writer, 
any more than faultless tactics make the great gen- 
eral; and the upshot of Carlyle’s literary life is an 
array of volumes, not without serious blemishes, it 
is true, like the campaigns of Frederick or Welling- 
ton or Grant, but which, nevertheless, represent a 
solidity and splendor of achievement such as the 
world calls great. 

Arnold criticised what he called Carlyle’s ‘^per- 
verse attitude towards happiness,” but it was only 
a cheap, easy happiness that Carlyle railed against. 
He taught that there was a higher happiness, 
namely, blessedness, — the spiritual fruition that 
comes through renunciation of self, the happiness 
of heroes that comes from putting .thoughts of 
happiness out of sight; and that the direct and 
persistent wooing of fortune for her good gifts was 
selfish and unmanly, — a timely lesson at all seasons. 

Emerson, too, is a great figure in modern literary 
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Mstory, and to his worth and significance, in this 
connection, the speaker did very inadequate justice. 
We know there is much in Emerson’s works that 
will not stand rigid literary tests; much that is too 
fanciful and ethereal, too curious and paradoxical, 
— not real or true, but only seemingly so, or so 
by a kind of violence and disruption. The weak 
place in him as a literary artist is probably his want 
of continuity and the tie of association, — a want 
which, as he grew old, became a disease, and led to 
a break in his mind like that of a bridge with one 
of the piers gone, and his power of communication 
was nearly or quite lost. Anything like architectural 
completeness Emerson did not possess. There is no 
artistic conception that runs the length and breadth 
of any of his works ; no unity of scheme or plan like 
that of an architect, or of a composer, that makes 
an inevitable whole of any of his books or essays; 
seldom a central and leading idea of which the rest 
are but radiations and unfoldings. His essays are 
fragmentary, — successions of brilliant and startling 
affirmations or vaticinations, with little or no logical 
sequence. In other words, there are seldom any cur- 
rents of ideas in Emerson’s essays, but sallies and 
excursions of the mind, as if to get beyond the region 
of rational thinking into the region of surmise and 
prophecy, — jets and projectiles of thought under 
great pressure, the pressure of the moral genius. 
He says, speaking more for himself than for others; 
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**We learn to [>ref(T iinpca-lVet tlu*on(\s aiu: 
tcn<*es> which contain ^limpst^s of tln^ trut 
digested systems wliieli have no om* valtiahh 
gestion/’ It would he* almost ifapossilih* to 
dense any of his essays; tluw an^ tlu' last rt\si 
eomlensation; we can only (ait tliem np and al 
them. So far as this eritic’ism t('lls against Em 
as a literary artist, it must he alhnv^HL 

Emerson speaks slightingly of h>gi(\ hut liij 
prose is undoubtedly the best wlnm it is the 
logical, ™ that is, the most (’onsetnitive and flo 
I/Ogie in this sense is no mor<‘ the emuny of S| 
neity llian his method of hold guessing is. “ 
he says, ^‘is the pnarsnion or proportioiiat 
folding of the intuition,” 'This “unfoldini 
indispensable to all good prose, and Arnoh 
not lay too mueli stress u{)on it, Emerson\H 
does not always Iiave it ; and just in pn»p( 
as it is without it is it unsound prose. Wlie 
reader comes upon a <‘ontimious passage ii 
essays, one in whi<‘h the tlumglil is unfokhn 
carried along from point to point, how t iisih 
joyously the mind passes over it! It is like ii 
timiouH patli, after we have been pi(“king oin 
from one isolated stone to another, llie first 
ter in Repn^sentative Men,** on the use of 
men, is a stony and broken path; the fiiind 1 
more or less in getting througli it; but tie* ehi 
that follow have mueh rnort* unity and wholifite 
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much nuMV sniooUmess unci c-oulinuily of thought 
So has “ English I'raits" more', consc'caitiveness and 
unity than the' essays. Among the essays, those 
on Books, on Immortality, on Nature, on Beauty, 
on Se'lLRe'lianee, have more le)gi(*al scKiuenete and 
e^veilution than e'e'rtain others. 

Emc'rsorrs style is he'si whc'u he is demling with 
Bomc'thing re'al and tangible before him, as in his 
biographie'ul and ele'seriplive papers and his '‘Eng- 
lish IVaits,” and poore'st in Ins “ Dial” papc’irs. Ills 
lettc'rs oftc'u scH'm stilteal and affc'etc'd, l)ut they 
nevertlu'less c'ontain many sample's of his best prose, 
l^'ake tins from a le'tter to Carlyle about " Freelcr- 
ic'k:” " But the manner of it! — the author sitting 
as Demiurgtis, trotting out liis manikins, coaxing 
and bantering tlu'rn, amused with tlu'ir good per- 
formanc'e, t)atting them on the back, and rating the 
natighty dolls whe'U they misbc'have; and eommuni- 
e’uting his mind ever in measim^ just as mu(*h 
as the young public* can understand; hinting the 
future*, when it would be usc'ful; reK'alling now and 
then illustrative ane'cdotes of the aedor, impre^ssing 
the re'adc'r that he is in posse^ssion of the entire his- 
tory centriilly HcH*n, that his investigation has been 
exhaustive, and tliat he de*8ee*nds, too, on the petty 
plot of Prussia from higher and eosmieal surveys.” 

Who will say that the pen whic’h wrote that is 
not <*a])able e^f good and sound prose m wedi m of 
very acute and telling <*riti(’isin ? Carlyle’s egotism 
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aru! patrouizinij^ ways in his liLstorie.s !uivt‘ iieviT 
been Ix^ttiT touclua! off. 

If Eiuerson di<l not have tlie gift cif style In the 
rather ex(‘lusive sense in wliieh Aru<»kl uses the 
ternu he luui snniething whieh is a very giKul substi- 
tute for it, — he had a fresh, tonie <jualily of mind 
whieh he iiuparti'd to nearly (*very tiling lu^ wrott\ 
A man’s use of language reveads the very filire and 
texture of his mind. Silk is silk and hemp is liemp. 
and the hand knows the <lifFerenee wlu*n*ver it 
touches them; but in literature the same woriis are 
silk or hcmj) according to the mind that usi\h them. 
Emerson’s page nearly always makes the imj>rc\Hsion 
of this finer and more pmeious qualify, and, what- 
ever maiy he its defects, it belongs to literature {Hire 
and sinqde. 

Probably the In^t test of gcaxl pros<» is this: It 
is always creative ; it begets in tlie mind of tlie? 
reader a deep and pervading stuise of life imd real- 
ity. Now that Arnold is gone, how many writtTs 
of creative prose are there* in Englaml ? Now that 
Emerson is gone, how many arc* there in Ainerlc’ii? 
Is Mr. Ghulstone’s prose creative? Far from it, I 
think. Is Mr. Ruskin’s? With all his brtlliimcy, 
I think Iluskin lacks tlie creative iouOi. Emerson 
falls sliort of it many timei^, Imt at his lH\st the c*rtai- 
tive power of the l>est pro.He was assurtally his. He 
often had that felicity of utterance that diffuses sueh 
light and joy in the mind. 
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The greatness of his work consists in tlic mea- 
sure of pure genius and <.)f inspiration to noble and 
heroic conduct which it holds. As a writer he had 
but one aim, namely, to inspire, to wake up his 
reader or hearer to the noblest and the highest 
there was in him; and it was no part of his plan to 
enter into competition witli the Addisonian writers 
for the production of perfect literary work, — per- 
fect from the standpoint of extrinsic form, argu- 
ment, logic, evolution, llis purpose did not require 
it, his genius did not demand it. lie was to scatter 
the seed-germs of nobler thinking and living, not to 
rear a temple to the Muses; and from our point of 
view the former is by far the more important ser- 
vice. To get at the full worth of Emerson, I say, 
we must apj)raise him for his new and fundamental 
c|uality of genius, not for his mere literary accom- 
plishments, great as these were. 

If it is replied that' this is just what the lecturer 
did, I say the word of highest praise, all through 
the discourse, was given to the master of mere lit- 
erary form. There was a tone of disparagement 
toward Emerson as a man of letters, when there 
should have been generous approval of the quicken- 
ing and liberating spirit he brought to letters. 

Emerson’s message is of the highest importance, 
and he renders it with rare effectiveness and charm. 
Ilis page is an enticement to the {esthetic sense and 
a stimulus and tonics to the ethical sense. 
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The essay nuikes no unit of iin|)n‘ssu»n, l>ul un- 
doubtedly the jK'rsonalily of the writer do(\s; and 
this, I tlurik, Inrg(‘ly makes up, in such a writer 
as Emerson, for llie want of iiu'losing dt\Hign to 
which 1 have n^ferred. ''Ehe desifpi that gives unity 
and relevanc'y to tla^se isolated paragraphs is tlie 
personality of Emerson, his jH'euliar tyjM* and idi- 
osyncTasy. lliis is tlu* plan, the tluane whicli lliese 
musical periods illustrate. I'he artist, says (loethe, 
‘*make what contortions he will, <‘an cudy bring to 
light his own individuality.*’ Of men of the Emer- 
sonian and Wordsworlluan stamp, this is pnduni- 
nently true; and it is this whieli finally inten\stH us 
and gives the totality of imprt'ssion in tlieir works. 
The flavor of eliaraeter is over all; tht» featim»s of 
the man are stamjHHi Ujwm every word, h'rom tins 
point of view^ much faultless and forcible writing 
— the writer always under tlie sway of Arnold*H law 
of pure and flawless workmanship is deslilute of 
intrinsic style, beeatiHe it is destitute of individu- 
ality. In the ease of Emerson, the only mnv thing 
in the book is the man; this is the surprising dis- 
covery, hut lliis makes all tilings new; we the 
world througli a new jH^rsonal intHlium. 

Everything Emerson wn>te belongs to literature, 
and to literatim* in its higliest and most serious 
mood. If not a great man of letters, then a g«*iil 
man speaking througli letter, and delivering him- 
self with a charm and a dignity few liiive c*<|iial<Hl 
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Wc‘ (‘luuiot (l(‘ny hiin litt'rary Inaiors, th(ni|i;h we 
honor him for mnch more than his literary uec'om- 
piishments. No more ecmhl a bird l\y without wings 
than eould Kmcwson’s thought have reaeliecl and 
inov('d Aniolil, in his early Oxford days, without, 
rare <|ualities of littu’ary style. 

All !^nu*rsoids aspirations w<‘re toward greatness 
of eharaet(T» gn^alness of wisdom, nobility of soul, 
lienee* in all his writings and speakings, the grcmt 
rnari shines through and e(‘lipses the great writer, 
Idle flavor of ('Iiaraeter is stronger than the flavor 
of letters, and dominates the pages. 

If he is *‘the frimid and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit,’' he is ecjually the friend and 
aider of thos<^ who would found a great state, a 
gix'at lit(*rnttm\ a grt^nt nii. Idie sjiirit lie brought 
to his task, and which he displayed throughout his 
life, is a stimulus and a supptirt to all noble en- 
<leavor, of whatever kind or in whatever field. 

Yet it is to Ih* said that ntather Emerson nor 
C hirlyh' was a typicHl literary man. Idiey both had 
too gn*at moral veliemeiu’e, or bent, to be the doe- 
tow and proh'ssors of mere literature for and of 
itsidf. Idicy both belong to tliat (‘lass of writers 
wlso art' not so miieh tTitit's of life as feeders and 
rc'inforeew of life; wdio gather in from wide-lying 
rt\nlms, not always witli nice judgmiait or wise selec- 
tion, but fdways with bold, strong hands, much that 
nourisht'H and fertilijies the very roots of the twte 
W$ 
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Igdrasil. Such writers were Emerson and Carlyle* 
Such a writer is not Mr. Arnold, though his func- 
tion as pruner and cultivator of the tree is scarcely 
less in importance. 

Disinterestedness is to be demanded of the critic, 
but the creative imagination may have free play 
within the limits of a strong intellectual bias. The 
charm and value of Darwin is his disinterestedness, 
but Darwin is a critic of the scheme of creation: lie 
is interested only in finding and stating the largest 
truth, in outlining the theory that will cover the 
greatest multitude and the widest diversity of facts. 
But the charm and value of such a writer as Abraham 
Cowley, or Mr. Ruskin, or our Thoreau, is largely 
given by a peculiar moral and mental bias. It is 
Thoreau’s stoicism and vehement partiality to na- 
ture that gives his page such a fillip and genial pro- 
vocation. And what would Mr. Ruskin be without 
his delightful onesidedness and bright unreason- 
ableness ? 

Few men eminent in literature have been free 
from some sort of bias. Arnold himself has the 
academic bias. There is in him a slight collegiate 
contemptuousness and aloofness which stands a 
little in the way of his doing full justice, say, to tlie 
nonconformist, and to the bereaved mortal who 
wants to marry his deceased wife's sister, and in 
the way of his full acceptance by his countrymen, 
to which he is justly entitled. Was he not also 
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just a little iftfvrvsfnl in our priilc* in Emer- 

son It fall, at k*ast a shaking up? Milton is hiasial 
hy his Puritiinism ; his Paradise^ is the 

pageant or dranui of the Puritan th<M»logy; l>ut he 
is un<loiihitslly Ih'sI as a pot't wlum he forgets his 
Puritanism. W<irtlsworth has tlu^ didaetie Idas; his 
steed of the (nnpyn'an is yok<‘<l with nnotluT <»f 
inu(*h eornmomu' elay. Oarlyleis bias is an over»* 
weening partiality for heroes; he cuts all his <'lolli 
to this one pattern. Among our own writers, Itry- 
ant, I/ongfellovv, Irving, liave little or no bins; they 
are disinttarstetl witnesses, but they arc* not men 
of the first order. Otir younger corps of writers are 
free fwm bias, wliich is 1<‘hs a merit than their want 
of earnest m^HS is a (k'fe<*t. 

Arnold's view of Emerson as a p<H»t is not en- 
tirtdy new» though perhaps it has never before been 
set fortli in (piite so telling and authoritative a 
form. I'he British literary journals have been in 
the habit of saying for years, wlienever the subjeti 
was up, that Emerson was not a poet. An able 
Ixmdon critic* likened liim to a Druid who wanders 
among the bards, and smites the* harp with even 
more than bardic* stress. And a poet on tlie usual 
tertns we iimst admit Emerson was not. He truly 
had a driiidi(*al emst. Ills song is an inemntatiom 
Not a minstred at tlie feast of life is lu\ hut a ehimter 
of nines at lifeds slirine. Arnold gave us tlie wowt 
tlmt (xmld be said of Emerson as a poet, namely^ 
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that he lacked concreteness, sensuousness, and pas- 
sion. Perhaps the best that can be said of him as 
a poet is that, notwithstanding these deficiencies, 
there is usually a poetic stress in his verse, a burden 
and an intensity of poetic appeal, that would be 
hard to match in any other poet. He had the eye 
and the ear of the poet preternaturally sharpened, 
but lacked the full poetic utterance. It would 
seem as if he besieged the Muses with all the more 
seriousness and eloquence because of the gifts that 
had been denied him. His verse is full of disem- 
bodied poetic values, of ‘‘melody born of melody.’" 
Compared with the other poets, he is like an es- 
sence compared to fruits or flowers. He pierced 
the symbol, he discarded the corporeal; his science 
savors of magic, his power of some mysterious 
occult force. Yet to say he is not a true poet implies 
too much ; he does not stop short of the achieve- 
ments of other poets, but goes beyond them. He 
would get rid of the bulk, the mass, and save the 
poetry; get rid of the concrete and catch the ideal; 
in other words, turn your mountain of carbon into 
diamonds. 

As a rule, the qualities we miss from his verse 
he did not aim to put there ; he did not himself 
value them in poetry. He knew the classic models 
were not for him. He valued only the memorable 
passages, the lightning strokes of genius, the line 
that 
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“Ovcrk'iipt th<* horizoirH edge,”" 

and 

*\S(‘arc}u‘<l with Apolio'.s privih^ge.” 

He hung his vvrsvs in ilic vvincl: — 

'‘All vvtTe winnowed through and through^ 

Five lin<‘H lastc'd ,sotin<l and true; 

Five \v<Te .sundteil in a pot 

Hum the South more fierce and hot; 

''Phe.He th<» Hiroe coidd not melt. 

Fire tludr fiercer flaming f<‘lt. 

Ami the rm aning was more white 
limn .July's meri<lian light. 

Sunshine (*annol hh*ach th<^ snow. 

Nor time unmake wdiat pends know. 

Hav<‘ you eyes to find the five 
Which five hundred did survive?” 

lIuH WHH FanerHou’s method, — not to write a 
perfect poem, a poem that should be an inevitable 
wliolcN m Arnold would have him, hut to write the 
perfec‘1 line, to set the imagination aldaze with a 
single' vc'fsc', leaving the elFeets of form, of propor- 
tion, to he adiievi'd by tliose who were e<juipped 
for it. His poetry is undoulitedly best when it is 
most eonerete, as in the *VHumhIe-Hee,” ** Rho- 
dora,” Sea-Shore,” ”11ie Snow storm,” ‘^The 
Proldem,’* “The lltmouse,” and like poems, and 
poorest in ” Woodnotes,” **l1ie Celestial Love,” 
etc, ‘Mlnless the heart is shook,” says Landor, 
'‘Hhe gods tlmnder and stride in vain;” and the 
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heart is seldom shook by Emerson’s poetry. It has 
heat, but it is not that of English poetical litera- 
ture, the heat of the blood, of the affections, the 
emotions ; but arises from the ecstasy of contem- 
plation of the universality of the moral law. 

It is hard to reconcile Arnold’s criticism of 
Emerson’s poetry with what many of us feel to be 
its beauty and value. It is irritating to Emerso- 
nians to be compelled to admit that his strain lacks 
any essential quality. I confess that I would rather 
have his poetry than all Milton, Cowper, Gray, 
Byron, and many others ever wrote, but doubtless 
in such a confession I am only pointing out my 
own limitations as a reader of the poets. This is 
the personal estimate which Arnold condemns. I 
see the grounds upon which Milton’s poetry is con- 
sidered greater, but I do not care for it, all the 
same. Emerson’s poetry does not dilate me, as 
Wordsworth’s does, because the human emotional 
element in it is weaker. It has not the same touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin, the touch 
of commonalty heightened and vivified. 

Whether we know it or not, we doubtless love 
Emerson all the more because he is not a legitimate 
poet or the usual man of letters, but an exceptional 
one. We do not love Shakespeare in the same 
way, because he is of no special and peculiar service 
to us as men and moral beings; he is not dear to 
any man, but generously beloved by all men. He 
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is in the midst of the great currents of life and 
nature. ’T is the universal air, the universal water, 
we get here. But Emerson stands apart. 

We go to him as we go to a fountain to drink, 
and to a fountain of peculiar virtues, a fountain that 
contains iron, or sulphur, or some other medicinal 
property. Hence, while to criticism Emerson is 
less than Gray or Milton, to us who need his moral 
and spiritual tonics he is more, vastly more. We 
live in a sick age, and he has saved the lives of 
many of us. So precious has his service been, so 
far beyond the reach of mere literature, that we are 
irritated, I say, when we hear the regular literary 
men placed above him. When I think of Emerson, 
I think of him as a man, not as an author; it was 
his rare and charming personality that healed us 
and kindled our love. When he died, it was not 
as a sweet singer, like Longfellow, who had gone 
silent ; but something precious and paternal had 
departed out of nature; a voice of hope and cour- 
age, and inspiration to all noble endeavor, had 
ceased to speak. 

As a prose-writer, there is one note in Emerson 
which we get with the same emphasis and clearness 
in no other writer. I mean the heroic note, the 
note of manhood rising above the accidents of 
fortune and the tyranny of circumstances, the inspi- 
ration of courage and self-reliance. It is in Car- 
lyle, but is often touched by his ill-humor. When 
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heart is seldom shook hy Kmersoirs iHu^try. It Ims 
heat, hut it is not lliat of En^chNh poetical littTU”* 
tore, the luad (»f t!u* hloot!, of the all‘eeti<sns, t!ie 
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have his poetry than all IVlilton. C’tnvpiT, <iray, 
Byron, and many others ev4T wrott*, Imt douhth^ss 
in smdi a confession I am only pointing out my 
own limitations us a renth»r of the poets, 'Phis is 
the personal estimate which Armhi c'oridemriH. I 
see the grounds upon which Milton's poetry is (‘on* 
sidered greater, hut I do not cam* ff»r it, all ilte 
same. Emerson’s poetry dca^s md dilate nte, as 
Wordswortli’s dcK^s, hecmnse the Immnii emotional 
element in it is weaken It l»as not the same totieh 
of nature that makes tlie whok» world kin, the touch 
of ('ommonally lieightened and vivitied. 

Whc^ther we know it or ncd, we donlillt^s love 
Emerson all the more heeause he" is not a It"gitimate 
poet or the usual man of Icdters, hut an excTptionnl 
one. We do not love Shakesjamre in the same" 
way, because he is of no sjHMhd and jH*eiiIiiir servic'e 
to us as men and moral heangs; he* is m»t dear to 
any man, but generoiisly beloved hy all men. He 
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is in the midst of the great currents of life and 
nature. ’T is the universal air, the universal water, 
we get here. But Emerson stands apart. 

We go to him as we go to a fountain to drink, 
and to a fountain of peculiar virtues, a fountain that 
contains iron, or sulphur, or some other medicinal 
property. Hence, while to criticism Emerson is 
less than Gray or Milton, to us who need his moral 
and spiritual tonics he is more, vastly more. We 
live in a sick age, and he has saved the lives of 
many of us. So precious has his service been, so 
far beyond the reach of mere literature, that we are 
irritated, I say, when we hear the regular literary 
men placed above him. When I think of Emerson, 
I think of him as a man, not as an author; it was 
his rare and charming personality that healed us 
and kindled our love. When he died, it was not 
as a sweet singer, like Longfellow, who had gone 
silent ; but something precious and paternal had 
departed out of nature; a voice of hope and cour- 
age, and inspiration to all noble endeavor, had 
ceased to speak. 

As a prose-writer, there is one note in Emerson 
which we get with the same emphasis and clearness 
in no other writer. I mean the heroic note, the 
note of manhood rising above the accidents of 
fortune and the tyranny of circumstances, the inspi' 
ration of courage and self-reliance. It is in Car- 
lyle, but is often touched by his ill-humor. When 
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Teufcls(lro(‘kh fulininatos Ins “ Everlasting No'’ in 
Sartor Resnrtus,” it rings out like a tlumder'peal; 
this is the wrath an<l invin<‘ihi!ity of the hvvo at 
bay. lU hi Emerson's earlit'r i‘ssavs, this m^te 
seems to us now a little too pronounetHl, savoring 
just a little of ''tall talk/' it did not Sisan so when 
we first read tliem, hut was as eUair, and frank, and 
sweet as the nott' of a hugka (’arlyh' one<* <l<*-{ined 
poetry as the “ heroic of speec'h," a (k^flnition fliat 
probably would not suit Mr. Armdii, but wlhc’h 
des(*ribes much of Emerson’s Vi'rse, and many 
those brave sentence's in his <*ssays. 

If in Addison the note is that of genial urbanity, 
in Eranklin that of worldly priuhau'e (" There is a 
flower of religion, a fkma'r of lionor, a flowc'r uf 
chivalry,” says Sainte-Beuve*, '* whi<*h must not Ihj 
required from Eranklin”), in Baesm of large wis- 
dom, in Pope of polished eommoinsense, in Arnold 
himself the elassieal note or notv of [H*rft‘etiotn in 
Emerson we come at on<‘e upon the eTivalrous, 
heroic attitude ami banper. No semai, no (’onttanpl, 
no defianee, hut a bright and elaa'rful c onfronting of 
immense odds. In oilier writers tlu»rc' an* worcls of 
prudence, words of enlightenment, wm*ds of grave, 
counsel, words that divide one tiling from anotlior 
like a blade, words of sympathy and love ; but in 
Emerson more than in any other tlua'i* arc* words 
that arc like banners lemling to vietorv, .Hvmlmlic*al, 
inspiring, rallying, seconding, and pointing the way 
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• l>(\st (‘lidi^nvor. “ SclLirust,” he says* 

‘iH‘e of luToisnu'* and this niartial note pulses 
i all liis utterarices. It is found in others, 
t it is the lending note in him. In others 
!<nii th(‘ inspiration of eonduet ; in him it is 
>iration of morals. 

<|uality I refer to is in this passage from 
i Aun'lius: — 

)j)ose that men kill thee ~ etit thee in pieces 
e ihca\ What, then, can these things do to 
: thy mind from remaining pure, wise, sober, 

in th(\se lin(\s from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
kiyage,” (juoted by Emerson himself: — 

etta, Why, slaves, ’t is in our power to hang ye. 
der. Very likely. T is iii our power, then, to b© 
and scorn ye.” 

tlie salt of tins passage of another poet: — 

>eggarly a|)pear argintients before a defiant deedl 
lIoridacHH of the nuiti*rials of cities shrivels bc- 
ore a nmids or wonuuds look!” 

in th(* rc'ply of the Sjiartan soldier who, 
he threatening Iknsian told him their arrows 
darken th(‘ sun, ariswereal: ” Ve^ry well, then; 
I fight in tlie^ shade.” Emersem sounds the 
lote througliout his essays, takers the same 
e towarei eireumstanens, toward conventions, 
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toward tnuliliiHU ttnvard toward 

everything that wouhl hnmjHT and limit him. It 
shineH in his famous bcaist: 

*‘(Jive me lu‘alth ami a day* ami I will make the 
pomp of emperors n<li<*ulous.** 

'There is a glint of it in this passage* whieh might 
have been written to <’omfort John Brown* or to nms- 
sure a certain mm-h-ahused poet* lunl it not ht»en 
before th<^ fac't* a prophecy and not a eonnst*!: - - 
“Adhere to your own acd, and <*ongraiulate your- 
self if you liave done Sfunetliing strange ami extrava- 
gant* and broken the monotony of a decorous aged* 
Here it takes another key: - 
“If we <lilate on l>ehol<Hng the Clreek energy^ 
the Homan pride, it is tlmt we are idreatly domes- 
tieating the same sentiment. lad us flml room for 
this gixmt guest in our small hinis«»s. 'Fhe first 
step of worthiness will be to disabuse us of our 
sujierslitious assocaiiliims with places and tinii^s, 
with number and size. Why should lliese wonls, 
Athenian, Roman, Asia, and England, so tingh* in 
the, car? Wliere the heart is, tluux* the niiiHes, 
there the gods sojourn, and not in any geogrnpliy 
of fame. Massachusetts, (4mne(‘tlfmt River, and 
Ihiston Bay you think paltry {daces, and fhi* ear 
loves names of fonngn and <‘liissieal topography. 
But here we anr, and, if we will tarry ii little, we 
may come to learn that here is hesh S<*e bi it only 
that thyself is here, and art and nature, Iio|m* and 
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fal(\ fricauls, animals, iuid the Stiprerne Ikang shall 
not he nhs<*iit from the eluuuher where thou sittest.” 

Half tlu^ essays are to this tune. Books,"' he 
said, ‘‘are h>r notliinghut to inspire;" and in writing 
his own he luul l)ut one purpose in view: to he, as 
Arnold so W(*ll says, ‘‘th<‘ friend and aider of tliose 
who would live in tlie spirit," — in the spirit of truth, 
in the spirit of virtue, in the spirit of heroism. 

leeturcT was unfortunate^ in what he said of 
Emerson's " ''ritmouse*." We do not learn, he said, 
what his tilnunnse did for him; we are reduced to 
gutsssing; lie was not p<H‘t enough to tell us. But 
the bird Houndtal the heroic note to the poet, and 
inspired him with (‘ouruge and hope when ho was 
about to Huccaimh to llie eoki: — 

“Ht're was this atom in full breath, 

Hurling <lefianee at vast <leath; 

Heuc'eforth I wear no stripe but thine; 

Ashes aiul jet all lines oulshiue. 

1 tliiuk okl Vxvmr must have heard 
In nortliern (»au! my dauntlesH bird, 

And, e<*hcM*d in some frosty wold. 

Borrowed thy hattle-numliers hold. 

Pmin ! vi.n*** 

It is one of Eumtsoh’s most cdiaraeteristie poems. 
Bunis, the speaker said, w^mkl liave liandled the 
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Hubjcci (lifTennitly, thiitkinj*; pn»l»ahly of Rdnis’^ 
‘'M<)Umc\" (Vriainly hv wouhi, IIo was 
in a different key. I'lu^ misfortunes of tus mouse 
touc'lied his sympathy niit! lovi\ npjK'nhsI to his 
hurniin tcnuh^riH^ss, and <’aned up tlie vision <if his 
own hanl h^t. Ea(*h p<w^t ^ivt*s us tlu^ stuilimeni 
proper to him; the heroie from Enu*rsom the !iu« 
man from l^urns. The lecturer was right in saying 
that tlie seend of Kmersoirs inflmmee is Ids temper, 
but it is not merely his gootl temper, his elnsT- 
fulness, liopi^fulness, henevolen<*e. dliese he sharecl 
with the mass of his eonntrymeu. Tlie Amerienn 
temperament is sanguine and Utrm ronfid<*ntly to 
the future. Rut it is again his henii<* temper, IiLh 
faith in *Hlie ideal temleiunes/* in tlie value of per- 
sonal force and eharaeter, in the gramleur of tlie 
present moment, the present opportnnily; a temjH*r 
he shares with but few, Imt shanks, say. w'ith his 
friend and master, Chirlyle; ~ 

**One csjual timiper <if heroic heiirts;** 
and more especially in C’lirlyle's ease, 

“Miale weak hy time and fate, hut strong in will 
To strive, to ms^k, to find, and not to yi«*ld.** 

It has long been <dear to me I lint f'lirlyle mid 
Emewon were in many imjKirtiinl n^sptH’Is elonidy 
akin, notwithstanding the wrath iiml tiitliiiielioly of 
the one, and the serenity iwul illness of the 
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olluT. I'hcir main grotnul of kinship is ilic heroic 
scntinumt vvhi(‘h they share in common. ''I'heir 
eflVc'ts npon IIk^ mimi arc* ('sscmiially ilu^ same: both 
hav(^ tlu^ tart <*atharti(‘ virtue'’ of (‘ourag(' and self- 
r<‘liane(‘; both nourish <*haraeler and spur genius, 
('arlyh' does not comnninienie the gloom he feels; 
'i is ilu' most tonic despair to he found in literature, 
lluu'e is a kind of fcli<‘ity in it. For one thing, it 
sprang from no p<n\sonnl <lisappoi!itment or selflsli*- 
lunss. It always lias the heroic* tinge. In a letter 
to Knu*rson lu* n'f(*rs to it iis a ^‘kind of imperial 
sorrow that is almost like* feli(‘ity, - - so (‘ompletely 
and eoinpostally wr<‘teh<*d, one is ecpial to the very 
gods." llis wndc’hedness was a kind of sorrow; 
that is always its saving featim*. One’s unhappi- 
ness may la* sc'Uish and ignoble, or it may be noble 
and itispiring; all depends tipcm the sentiment from 
whicdi it springs. Men selfisldy wr(*t(‘hed never 
laugh, ex<’<*pt in decision, ('arlyle was a man of 
sorrow, and sorrow springs from sympathy and love. 
A sorrowing man is a loving man. His is the Old 
World sorrow, the inheritatiee of ages, the grief of 
j|usti(*e and retribution over the aceumtilated wrongs 
and sufferings of (‘cnturies. In him it beemne a 
kind of poetic sentiment, a fertile leaf-mould that 
issued at last iti positive verdure and liloom. Not 
hapfiiness, but a kind of blessedness, he aspired to, 
tlie satisfac’tion of suffering in well-doing. How 
he loves all the battling, struggling, heroic souls! 
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Whenever he comes upon one such in his histories, 
no matter how obscure, he turns aside to lay a 
wreath upon his tomb. It was his own glory that 
he never flinched; that his despair only nerved him 
to work the harder; the thicker the gloom, the 
more his light shone. Hope and heart never left 
him; they were of the unquenchable, the inextin- 
guishable kind, like those ragged jets of flame the 
traveler used to see above the oil wells or gas wells 
in Pennsylvania, which the wildest tempest could 
not blow out, so tenaciously and desperately did the 
flame cling. 

Carlyle’s lamentations are loud ; a little of his 
own doctrine of silence would have come in well 
here. What he said of Voltaire the world is bound 
to say of himself : “Truly M. de Voltaire had a 
talent for speech, but lamentably wanted that of 
silence.” But he worked like a Hercules. He does 
not charm the demons away like Emerson, but he 
defies them. Emerson wins them over, but Carlyle 
explodes them with their own sulphur. Each man 
rendered his age and country a signal service, and 
to rule them out of the company of the great authors 
is to rob that company of the two names of this 
century it can least afford to lose. 



VI 


CULIiKllT WHITE’S BOOK 

I WAS irujvcd to take down iny Wliite’s ‘‘Sel- 
borne” and examine it itgain for the Hourc‘C of 
the delight 1 had laid in it, on hearing a distin- 
guished literary nuin, the late lii(*hard (*rant White, 
say it was a book he eouhl not read with any degree 
of pleasure: to him its pages were a bare record of 
uninteresting facts. It was not be(‘ause he felt no 
inten^st in or sympathy with the kind of literature 
to udiic’h Wliite’s ‘*S<‘lborne” belongs, for he con- 
fessed a liking for certain oilier writers in this field, 
but be(‘auHe boili White’s matter and manner were 
void of inter(\st to him. The book was doubtless 
}>it(‘hed in too low a key for him : it was tame 
and commonplac’e, like the <*ountry itself. There is 
indeed something a little disappointing in White’s 
book when one takes it uj) for the first time, with 
his mind full of its great fame. It is not seasoruHl 
cpiile up to the modern taste. White is content 
that the fads of natures should he just what they 
firtn his con<‘em fdone is to see them just as they 
are. When I myself first looked into Ins book, 
many years ago, I found nothing in it tliat attracted 
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me, and so passed it by. Later it fell into my hands, 
when I felt its charm and value at once. Indeed, 
the work of the Selborne naturalist belongs to the 
class of books that one must discover for himself : 
their quality is not patent ; he that runs may not 
read them. Like certain fruits, they leave a linger- 
ing flavor in the mouth that is much better than 
the first taste promised. In some congenial mood 
or lucky moment you find them out. I remember 
I had the little book of Essays of Abraham Cowley 
some years before I succeeded in reading it. One 
summer day I chanced to take it with me on my 
walk to the woods, and at the foot of a waterfall in 
a very secluded place I suddenly discovered that 
the essays had a quality and a charm that I had 
never suspected they possessed. The book was the 
fruit of a certain privacy and seclusion from the 
world, and it required in the reader the frame of 
mind which these beget in order to enter fully into 
it. I suspect that some such auspicious moment 
or preparation is necessary to a full appreciation 
of White’s letters. It is necessary, in the first place, 
that you be a born countryman, capable of a certain 
fellowship and intimacy with your brute neighbors 
and with the various shows of rural nature. Then 
a quiet, even tenor of life, such as can be had only 
in the country, is also necessary, — a way of life 
that goes slow, and lingers upon the impression of 
the moment, and returns to it again and again, that 
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lnak<^H nnirh of litlh' and is c*Iosc*ly oI>servant 

of lh<‘ fiHH* of liu- day iiial of llu* lands(*ajH\ and 
inlc) whicli tlir <Usttirhing okniuails of llie 
hnrly burly outsi<lo work! tlo not tadcr. B(an|jj thus 
Hurnniiid<s! luul thus intdiuod, in tlu' fall, when yoti 
first buihl a firt* in your gvniv and hc'^^in to fool 
a^ain liko browsing ahnig tlio <dd paths, upon 
Whiti*'s *' Ht‘lboriH%’' and road a (‘haptor lioro and 
tlu*r(\ and boinl yonr oar attt'utivcdy to liis (juiet, 
<*lHH»rful, but oarnost talk. Fandi lotlor shall soorn 
iid<ln‘SHod to you jiorsonidly with nows from the 
fadds and bywiiys you so liitoly visitod. l1io pas- 
t<»nil (|ui<‘l iuhI HwoolnoMS and harmony of the Eng- 
lish IandHc*apo porvfulo thorn all, witli just that tinge 
of n‘mitits<’on<’t% that flavor of human sympathy and 
Imman absorption, that EngUsli (adds suggest. The 
stylo is like* ii rioli, tender sward, simple and unob- 
trusive, with searoidy a flowa^r of rhetoric*- anywhere, 
Imi very jdeasing and effec^tive and entirely ade- 
cjuate: it is nature iind art perfecdly married, eacdx 
sec'onding the other. Its brevity, its direednoss, its 
Himplicdty, its dt*idings witli familiar and nemr-at- 
hnnd objecds. sliows, ocanirreiuans, make it a Viook 
wdiicdi rvevc*r sates and nwvr tirc*s the* reader. It 
is little more than an appetizer, but as such it takes 
high rank. As a stiimiliis and spur to the study 
of luiiund history, it has no doubt liad more influ- 
en(*e than any other w’ork of the t*entui 7 . Its merits 
in this dirtHdion alone would {Kwhaps ac'count for 
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its snmss. But» while it has otlu^ in<*rits» nnc! 
gn^at on(‘S, it has hca'ii a haitniate h{)nk: it has had 
little ecau[H‘titi<)n; it has luul tlie wiial always with 
it> HO to s]H‘ak. It furiiisluMl a staph* tlu* (ienuuul 
for whieh was always stt^ady aiul tlu* siipply smalk 
I'here was no other hook of any nu*rit likt* it for 
nearly a humlnal years. It etaitains a f^reat <h*al of 
good natural history and ii<*nte (d nervations upon 
variotis rural suhjt*els, put tip in a <*henp aiuI }K>rt- 
ahle fornn 'The e(nit(‘inporary works of Pennant 
art* voluminous and eostly, “ - lieavy sni!lng-"<'raft 
only, that eome to |)ort in the great lihrarit*s. wliilc 
this is a nimhle, light-draught vt*ssel that lias found 
a harbor on nearly every inunN Innik shtdf. 

lienee we say that while it is not one of tlie 
great books, it is one of tlie very mil books, one of 
the very live books, an<I has met ami supplicnl n 
tangible want in the English reading worhl. It 
does not appeal to a large <’lass of readi*rs, aiuI y{*t 
no lilirary is eornplete witliout it. It is valnablt* as 
a storeliouse of facds, it is vnluabh* as a treatise* <in 
the art of olisendng things, nml it is valuable for 
its sweetness and c*harm of style. 

What an equable*, hiinueaiious, and graedenis spirit 
and temper pervade the lanik, ami witlial wliiil an 
air of summer-elay leisure ami s<spii*st ration! The 
great world is far off. Its scniml is less limn I f ie 
distant rumble of a wmgon heanl in the* niielst of 
the fields. Tlie privacy and pn^ieatninlion tif tha 
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imtlior are like thone of the bird building her nest, 
or of the 1 kh‘ gathering her sweets. He was eager 
for news, but it was only for news from the earth 
luui tlie air, or from the dumb life about him. Yet 
it would not be safe to alllrm that White was not 
an interisted and sympathetic spectator of the 
events of his time, like other men, for doubtless he 
was. 'rhen‘ is no evid<‘n(‘e that he was anything 
like the petulant na-lusc^ and man-hater that our 
own ''riionwi at tinu's wuis. He had the wide, 
giUUTous eye, and his love of nature was not in any 
sense a running away from the world. But he was 
not the historian of his time, nor even of his own 
moods and fancies, but the ehrouicler of the unob- 
served life of nature about lum; and as such he 
atbdned a pure ix^sult. And this is one secret of 
lus keeping <|ualitics, — a pim^ result, untainted 
and unrc'fmeti^l by any peeuliarity of tlie medium 
through whi<*h it <‘ame. Mankind, in the long nm, 
<‘4tres less what you think, unless your plummet 
goes vt^ry den^p, than what you feel, and are, and 
experienec\ White viiliH^d his facts for what they 
were, not for any double meaning he could wring 
out of tluun, or any airy stru<*iure he could build 
upon them. Ih' loved the bird, or the animal, or a 
walk in tlu^ iwhh, dingily and for its own sake, 
find his book makes a <iisiinet impn\sskm, like any 
of tlie (‘Features or any of the phases and products 
of nature of wluch it treats. The perennial and 
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CHHential quality iu lltarattire or art in 
as siruple as water ur milk* or as the oxygen of the 
air: it does not (’oine from afar; it is more common 
and familiar than we are apt to think* One may 
not say do|ijmatit‘ally that it is tliis or that, hut I 
think it safe to say tlnit it is inseparahle from piT- 
feet seriousiu'ss and siiifi^leness <»f purpose*, llus 
singleness and seriousness of purpose White had. 
He is as honest and diret't us the rain or tlie wind* 
No levity, no seeing douh!<% no intc*lle<'tual astig- 
matism, no make“ht*lieve, no spiniung of Wi*hs, 
hardly any eonseious luimor, no overripe sentiment, 
but a st<‘ady effort and purpose to see ami rta^ord 
the simple fact. It is not more what he has j>ut 
into his book than wliat he has kept out of it that 
has made it keep a lumdre<i years. Carlyle says of 
a certain celebrate<l Frenchman, that lu* was always 
at the top less by power of Hwiimning than l^y light- 
ness in floating. In no disj>araging s<*nse is this 
tnie of White’s **SeIborne.’* It has an inherent 
princijjle of buoyancy like n bird. It is a light book 
in the l)est sense. It makes no sevi*n* demand 
upon the readers time* <»r at tent ic an If is as vmy 
reading as the letters of a friiSuL ^Hie epistolury 
form of the chaptt*rH — a form that lends itst'lf 
so readily, almost inevitably, to direcfni'ss and sim» 
plicity of statemetit is no doubt one seeret of tlie 
book’s charm, l)tillm*ss in private letters is |>er- 
haps rarer tlian dullness in any other Hjiecdes of 
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writing. Plenty of persons write fresh and enter* 
taining lc'lt(‘rs who art' lend itself in the essay or 
the sermon. White is less pleasing in his '‘Obser- 
vations of Nature'’ than in his letters. It is a great 
niatti^r to have a fair and definite mark to aim 
at, and a good reason for obtruding the personal 
pronoun. Wbit(‘ was the type of the true observer, 
lie* had the alert, open sense, the genial, hospitable 
habit of mind, the healthful objectivity and recep- 
tivity, tluit at oiH'C placed hiiti in right relations 
with outward nature, lie had great curiosity and 
gtaiuine enthusiasm, and permitted no moods, or 
humors, or bias, or what not, to stand between him 
and what he saw. His mind transnntted clearly; 
the image is exact. To be a good observer is not 
merely to see things: it is to see them in their rela- 
tions and b(*arings; it is to separate one thing from 
another, the wheat from the chaff, the significant 
from the unimportant- The sagacity of the hound 
is in his scent, the skill of the music'ian seems in 
his hands ami fingers, the mind of the observer is 
in Ins <ye. 'To untrained perceptions the color of 
the chuids is this or that, gray, or blue, or drab; 
the artist picks out the primary tints, the separate 
<‘olors of wliicdi this hue is composed. In like man- 
!u*r tiu* trne obs<*rver, tlu* true (y(*-|)oet or analyst, 
<lisc*ntangles tin* facts ami thneds of meaning of 
llie durnl) life about him, ami gives you a distinct 
impresHion. It is true that White made a business 
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bserving. For more than forty years he went 
daily to take note of what was going on in his 
i-air parish. He knew his ground by heart, 
every new move at once caught his eye. If 
iw bird appeared upon the scene, he was sure 
e on hand to take note of it ; or if a swallow 
2red a little later than usual, or came a day 
wo earlier, the fact did not escape him. The 
: grosbeak is a rare visitant in England, as it is 
Lie United States, yet if one came, it was pretty 
to report to White at an early day. 
he hoopoe is also a rare bird here ; but one 
mer a pair took up their abode in an ornamen- 
piece of ground that joined White’s garden. 

can imagine how eagerly he watched them, 
ley used to march about in a stately manner,” 
ays, ^'feeding in the walks many times a day, 
seemed disposed to breed in my outlet, but were 
itened and persecuted by idle boys, who would 
jr let them be at rest,” The grasshopper-lark 
le of the shyest of British birds, and one of the 
t baffling to the observer. It creeps around 
er the thorns and bushes and in the bottom of 
liedge-rows, like a mouse or a weasel. Its note 
ong was thought to proceed from a grasshop- 
and White says the country people laugh when 
it is a bird. But the sharp-eyed curate could 
be baffled : he would watch the bird till he 
it in the very act. His eye was not only quick, 
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it was patient and tenacious, and would not let go 
till it had the secret. lie saw the fern-owl feed it- 
self while on the wing; lie saw swallows feed their 
young in the air, which few peojilc have perhaps 
ever seen. lie timed the white owls tliat nested 
under the eaves of his church, and, witli watch in 
liand, found that one or the other of them returned 
about every five minutes with food for the young. 
Tlicy did not proceed dire<*tly to the nest, but 
always j)erched upon the roof of the chancel first, 
lie cjuickly saw what this was for: it was to shi£„ 
the mouse from the claws to the bill, that their feet 
might be free to aid them in climbing to the nest. 
His oliservation is often of the minutest character. 

When redstarts shake their tails,” he says, ‘‘they 
move them horizontally, as dogs do when tliey 
fawn; the tail of a wagtail when in motion bobs up 
and down like that of a jaded horse.” “ Most birds 
drink sipjiing at intervals; but pigeons take a long- 
continued draught, like <|uadrupeds.” When he 
saw the stilt-plover, he observed at once that it had 
no back toe, an<l must therefore he a bad walker. 
“ Without that steady prop to support its steps, it 
must he liable, in specadation, to perpetual vacilla- 
tions, and seldom able to preserve the true centre 
of gravity.” There is a sly, luunorous twinkle in 
this passage that our author seldom indulges in. 

White’s interest and curiosity in every phase of 
natural history were so lively, and his habit of mind 
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was so frank and o[>en, that niu<*li canu* iii Ihs way 
to record that would otlawwisc^ liave been passtnl 
by. His neiglibor luid a hog whi<*h lie kt'pt to an 
advanced age, and our tnirate writes to Mr. Barring- 
ton one of Ills <’luirneteristi<’ letters about it. *''rhe 
natural term of a hog's life," lu^ begins, ‘‘is little 
known, and tin* reason is plain, InH^atise it is 
neither profitable nor eonvenitait to k(S‘p tliat tur- 
bulent animal to the full ext<mt of its time*; lunv- 
ever, my neighbor, a man of substance, who ha<i 
no occasion to study ev(*ry little advantage to a 
nicety, kept an half-bred Bantam sow* who was as 
thick as she wm long, ami wdiose belly swept on 
the ground, till she was a<lvaneed to lier mwenteentli 
year, at which peritKl she showed some tokt*ns of 
age by the diH*ay of her tts'tli and the dec*Iine of her 
fertility/' Two or thrw of lus most <‘harming let- 
ters are devoted to the ** okl family tortoise." Wliiit 
a clear ami vivid irnprt^sion we get of the ensitund 
and what a lively interc^st we feel in its stupid ways! 
“No part of its behavior," says White, *‘t*ver 
slmek me mon^ than the extrtuue timidity it always 
expresses wiili regard to rain ; for* though it has 
a shell tliat would smm* it against the whetd of a 
loaded cart, yet <hK*s it discover as mucdi solicitude 
about min as a lady <lr<‘SH<Hl in idl her best iittire, 
shuffling away on the first sprinklings and niiining 
its head up in a eomer." 'riie old tortoise la-giiis 
to dig a hole in tlie ground to go into winter c|Uiir- 
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tern early in Noveinl>er. ‘‘ It scrapes out tlie ground 
with its fore"f('et,” says the historian, ‘‘and throws 
it up over its ha(‘k with its hind; but the motion 
of its legs is ridiculously slow, little exceeding the 
hour-hand of a clock.” “This creature not only 
goes under the earth from the middle of November 
to the middle of April, but sleeps great part of the 
summer; for it goes to bed in the longest days at 
four in the afternoon, and often does not stir in 
the morning till late. Besides, it retires to rest 
for every shower, and does not move at all in wet 
days.” ''riiough so stupid and sleepy ntost of the 
time, “yet there is a season of the year (usually 
the beginning of »Iune) when his exertions arc 
rertiarkable. He then walks on tiptoe, and is stir- 
ring by five in the morning, and, traversing the 
garden, examines every wic'ket and interstice in the 
fences, tlirough whicli he will escape, if possible, 
and oft(m lias eludcHl the (‘are of the gardener and 
wandered to some distant fiehl. The motives that 
impel him to undertake these rambles seem to be of 
the amorous kind; his fan(‘y then liecornes intent 
on sexual attachments, which transport him beyond 
his usual gravity and indiK^e him to forget for a 
time his ordinary solemn deportment.” 

Not less gra|)hic and interesting is his account of 
the idiot boy who had a passion for been and honey, 
— was, in facd,, a veritable bee-eater, seeking the 
bees in the field and about the hives, and, as he ran 
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about, making a bumming noise with his lips that 
resembled the buzzing of bees. Nothing, in fact, 
escaped White’s attention, and his interest in things 
is so sane and natural, and at the same time so 
lively, that his pages never become obsolete. 

The American reader of his book will hardly 
fail to give many of his notes and observations an 
application at home, and to see wherein our own 
familiar natural history agrees with or differs from 
that of the mother country. The toad appears to 
be a common reptile in England, yet White con- 
fessed his ignorance of its manner of propagation, 
— whether it laid eggs or brought forth its young 
alive, — and could get no light from the authorities 
of his time upon the subject. But the fact with 
regard to frogs, he said, was notorious to everybody. 
With us, the fact with regard to toads is just as 
obvious. Their spawning habits may be noticed in 
the spring in every marsh and roadside pool, the 
large, sedate, grandmotherly female toad bearing 
the pert, dapper little male, looking like her ten- 
year-old grandson, upon her back. It is apparently a 
copartnership between a dwarf and a giant. When 
the female is disturbed, she plunges to the bottom 
of the pool, and buries herself in the mud, carry- 
ing the clinging male with her, as if he was a very 
slight appendage indeed. The chain of eggs that 
trails behind, and that may be many yards in length, 
looks like a knitted black yarn in a cord of transpar- 
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ent jelly. Whiter says of the British fro^s, that as 
soon as they have passed out of the taclj)ole state 
tliey take to the laud, aud that at times the lanes, 
paths, aud fields swarm with myriads of them on 
their travels. A similar phenomenon may be wit- 
nessed in this eountry, ex(*ept that the tiny trav- 
elers are toads, aud not frogs, aud they are not mi- 
grating, l)ut are out only when it rains, and then to 
wet their ja<‘kels. I have never seen them exee{)t 
along the highway upon gravelly hills in early sum- 
mer. They arc then scarcely as large as bumble- 
bees. 

White repeatedly speaks of the house Kswallow, 
whi(di corresponds to our l)arn swallow, as a fine 
songster. In soft, sunny weather, he says, it sings 
both perching and flying. If this is so, it is a point 
in favor of the British bird. Our swallow is not 
a songster ; and yet the epithet which Virgil ap- 
plies to the swallow — garrula — fits our bird. It 
twitters and squeaks and calls ; but is that sing- 
ing ? Our cliff swallow does the same ; and yet 
White says the English martin, or martlet, whicli 
is like our bird, is not a songster, though it twitters 
in a pretty, inward, soft manner in its nest. Again, 
the swift, which answers to onr chimney swallow, 
he says, has only a harsh, screaming note or two. 
But our swift hits a very pretty chippering note or 
call, wliic’h it indulges in on the wing, and which 
approaches very nearly to a song. On the whole, 
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I conclude from White’s account that the common 
European swallow has more music in him than ours 
has, while our swift and martin are more musical 
than the corresponding species in that country. 
There is this marked difference between the habits 
of the birds in the two hemispheres : the swallow 
that in Europe builds in chimneys, and is called the 
house or chimney swallow, in this country builds in 
barns and other outhouses, and is called the barn 
swallow; while the swift, which builds in chimneys 
here, and uses as material small twigs gathered from 
the tops of dry trees, in England builds in cran- 
nies of castles and towers and steeples, and uses for 
material dry grasses and feathers, — which, how- 
ever, it seems to gather on the wing, as our bird 
does its twigs. 

White says that birds that build on the ground 
do not make much of their nests, — that is, I sup- 
pose, are not much attached to them. But this 
observation would not hold in this country. Our 
song sparrow and field sparrow, our bobolink, and 
oven-bird, and chewink, and brown thrasher, and 
Canada warbler, show as strong an attachment for 
their nests as do the tree-builders, and use as many 
arts to decoy the intruder away from them. They 
build quite as elaborate nests, too; which does not 
seem to be the case with ground-builders in Europe. 
There are few finer and neater architects among the 
birds than our song sparrow and snowbird. 
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White lays it down “ais a iruixiin in ornithology 
.hat as long as ll lore is any inoiibation going on 
here is umsio.” This is true of our birds also : 
Jiry ooniiuuo in song until the young are liatohed. 
But the (‘onviTse of the proposition is not true, that 
:here is incubation as long as there is music. Cer- 
lain spec'ies continue in song long after the lust 
lirood lias flown, 1 am convinced that more birds 
continue in song in late suniiner and in early autumn 
in this <*ountry than in England. 

''riie main b^aiures of Wliite’s country arc^ appar- 
ently but little <*hanged since his time. The Hanger 
is there, with its noble bm*Iios, and a large part of 
Wolmer Forest still remains, I passed two rainy 
clays and one night at Sedborne in June, 1882. At 
the hotel where' I stayc'd, a copy of White’s book 
c'ould not be produc’cd. The village is small, com- 
pact, and luunble. The postman handed me my 
h'tters upon the street without remark, as if I was 
the only stranger in the pla(‘e, — whicdi was prob- 
ably true. I’he soil of that part of England is a 
lieavy, greasy eday. On the steepest part of the 
IlangcT the boys ride or slide down the hill in 
summer. The turf is rcmmvc'd, and the slippery 
eday is a fair substitute for ice. White’s house 
had beem rec’ently much cdianged. It stands in the 
midst of the village, close to the street, and not 
amid spacious grounds, as one has been hd to be- 
lieve, I looked a long time for his tomb amid the 
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graven that Hurnnnuied the okl ehureli and finally 
found a plain slab with “(*. W/* upcui it, and tluit 
was all. Then* was no mark that iiulic-ated that 
the grave was more* frtHjuenlly visited than any 
other. I'he (*htm*li is esH<*niiiilly tiie saine as in 
White’s time, and tlie immense yew that stands 
near the entrants* must tlafi* hnt‘k s<*vi*ral hundretl 
years. Tin* yt*w is a strikingdotiking tree*. In this 
country the spt‘eies is repreH<*nttHi by a low, rtsdin- 
ing husli, which reatdics out lattTully. with hut a 
sliglit tetideney upward. In Englantl tlie lateral 
tendency of growth is .still very markiHl, the trunk 
being short and mjuatt and by its ri<igy, ctwrugated 
character kKiking mont like a Inindle or sheaf of 
smaller triads than like a .single Inile. 

'Thus far Wlnte .stands alone among Englisli 
writers in his field. Much pleasant lilerattm* 1ms 
of late yeara been inspinni by nature-studies in 
Great Britain, but the new Inxiks have not <|iiite 
the sweetness and elianii, not quite the sincawily, 
of that of the Stdlmme parson. 
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A MALFORMED GIANT i 

D E QUINCEY somewhere remarks that the 
Roman mind was great in the presence of 
man, never in the presence of nature. I am not 
going to undertake to say whether or not this obser- 
vation is wholly true. Undoubtedly there is truth 
in it, I remember Gibbon says that to the Ro- 
mans the ocean was an object of terror rather than 
of curiosity, and that that warlike people was never 
actuated by the enterprising spirit which had 
prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, and 
even of Marseilles to enlarge the bounds of the 
world, and to explore the most remote coasts of the 
ocean.’’ But empire upon the land came easy to 
the Roman. He was great in war, in government, 
in jurisprudence, and in the administration of all 
human affairs. 

^ Perhaps I oug-ht to apologize to my reader for the polemical 
tone of the latter part of this essay. It was written many years ag-o 
in reply to an able critic, the late William D. O’Connor, who had 
resented my epithet of “mad-dog”as applied to Victor Hugo’s 
nature, and I find it impossible to change it now. As a protest 
against the glaring vice of Hugo’s art I think it well enough ; I 
would only change its vehement and controversial tone and temper. 
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De Quincey’s distinction came to my mind in 
meditating upon Victor Hugo. Here, I said, is a 
great man, unquestionably a great man, who shows 
to least advantage in his dealings with nature. He 
seems to feel something of the Roman dread and 
horror in the presence of the ocean. Great in deal- 
ing with social problems or historical events, great 
in describing Waterloo, or the sewers of Paris, or 
Paris itself, tremendous in the realism of his char- 
acters, in the presence of storms or tempests, or of 
any phase of elemental nature, his imagination runs 
away with him. His nature is a kind of mad-dog 
nature, and the physical universe, in his handling 
of it, seems smitten with hydrophobia. The con- 
tinence, the moderation, the self-denial which the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament loves, and which char- 
acterizes nearly all first-class poets and artists, are 
nowhere to be found. If he mentions the song of 
the skylark, he must call upon the infinite and the 
immensities to bear witness. One fully understands 
what Heine means when he speaks of Hugo’s huge 
and tasteless excrescences.” Yet it is impossible 
not to feel the man’s power even in the poorCwSt 
translation of his books. He is about the only 
writer of his country who impresses one as a man 
who rises above the literature, whose love of letters 
is dominated by his love of country, his love of 
man, his love of liberty and right, — a fact which 
makes him a great moral and political force aside 
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from his influence in the region of letters. There 
is somewhat aboriginal and elemental in him, as in 
all first-class men. The bare conception of ‘‘The 
Man who Laughs ” is tremendous. Only the first 
order of minds can conjure up such material and 
deal with such a motif. It is like the granite rock. 
But oh the absurdities and anachronisms in the 
working of it up! “The Toilers,” too, faces reali- 
ties of the largest kind, but there are things in it 
which, as Robert Louis Stevenson well says, simply 
make the reader cover his face with his hands, the. 
artistic falsehoods are so glaring. The description 
of the storm which overtakes Gilliat just as his task 
is about finished resembles the work of the great 
artists about as nearly as a nightmare resembles the 
reality. Yet in all these romances ever3i;hing is 
large, elemental ; no hair-splitting, nothing petty 
or over-refined. It is the work of a giant, but one 
malformed. Hugo at once strikes a louder, stronger 
key than any of his contemporaries. * His voice 
rises above all others, and is as full of cheer and 
hope as it is full of denunciation and wrath. He 
was like dynamite and giant powder, which make 
themselves heard and felt afar. He had no repose, 
and this is one reason why he is so irritating to the 
English mind. Another reason is his want of self- 
restraint. As a literary artist he out-Herods Herod. 
In the torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of his pas- 
sion, all goes by the board. “ The modesty of na- 
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lure,'* which Iliunh^t laid su<*li stn‘ss upon iti Iiis 
address to the players, is not iuily “ t>\Tstepped,’" it 
is outrageously insulted. Frohahly never In^ftire in 
the liistory of literatun* has n master spirit (‘ut such 
fantastic* tric*ks lH*fc»re the high lieaven of literary art. 
He illustratc's in his field excesses and vioh n<‘c\H 
as grcait as those whu'h have marked the* history of 
the Frenc'h people. His olFenses aguitisl good taste, 
against one’s sense of fitness and prcjjwiHioiu iirc\ iii 
their way, on a par witli the numstrous dcangs of 
the French Revolution. 'I'he writer shocks one’s 
artistic* pcT(*eptions, as the pcsiple sli<H*k one’s rc^nson 
and humanity. And in Imth c*nseH it was rt^bellion 
nm mad. The revolt of the }Hs>pIe against the 
authority of the state* and of the prit*stH lH*<*afrie 
freir/y, and the n*volt of Hugo against the c*lussie 
standards heearne nHlomontadc*. He was a nunan- 
ti(‘ist, which lie esmstrued to mean just the <*on- 
trary of thc! cdassicist. One law of <fr<s*k art and of 
Grc*ek life was, notlting in exec*ss, — a wise nH*asiire 
in all things; therefore Hugo piles on the iigcniy; 
the (‘lassie autliow were (‘aim, they avoided «‘very- 
thing scuisational, all undue empliiists ; th(‘rf*fon' 
will Hugo rave and Ik* sensiitiona!: tfiey cnilliviiled 
a sohri(‘ty and tem|H*ranc*e %vhieli iiistinelively 
avoiden] everytliing that was (‘iihnilnled to weaken 
an impression; tlawefort* d(H*s the Freiielimiin give 
fres^ rein to his rhetoru! and ride roiighsliod ov(*r 
all such tame (‘oiiHideratiom Itek'viiiiey, hiirtitiiny 
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of j)iirts, unity of impression, — tlu\se arc some of 
the excellences of the classic's; l)ut ‘"Les IMisera- 
hies,” with all its power and effectiveness, is like 
a man with elephantiasis in some of his members. 
When al)out a third of it is <*ut away, the story has 
some unity. Where the classics are dramatic*, IIu^o 
is melodramatic, -- note (iilliat in ‘'The Toilers” 
seating himself upon the shore to be drowned by the 
tide, and his head disappearing under the water at 
the moment the sloo[) he is watching drops behind 
the horizon. Wlu're the old writers are simple, he 
is sensational. 'Vlw Anglo-Saxon mind, and every 
other normal and healthful type of mind, is classi- 
cal in this: it lovc's pro{)ortion, restraint, self-denial, 
and has ci lively scuise of the fitness of things; does 
not like any trifling with the centre of gravity, and 
keeps (‘lose* to the simple truth. Let a man fire 
hot shot if he will, but let him keep his own guns 
cooL In nearly all Victor Hugo’s politic‘al tracts 
aud manifestoes the gun is hotter than the shot 
whieli it throws, and we are more eoneerned for the 
writer than we are for his enemy. He will spur 
his earnestness until it becomes frenzy, and his 
rhetoric until it becomes rodomontade. Note his 
manifesto to th<' Prussians during the siege of Paris, 
To see him reiuHng his flesh, livid with rage and 
almost foaming at the mouth, read certain pag(\s in 
his ''‘Napoleon the Little;” or to see him again, 
under a different pressure, beating the air wildly* 
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and goading lus imagination aflt^r hh climax is 
rcMclu'd^ like a ruler hurvitig hin nnvel into his 
Hteed after the poor beast has long dt.’u^ its best, 
read tlie camehuling parts of his deseriplion <»f f!ie 
l)aUle of Waterloo, or the last stages <if tlie storm 
that overtakes (lilliat in “d'lu* dealers/' or tluj 
threefold agony of the rludoru* of a similar desc'Hp- 
ti<m in ‘"The Man wlio lainghs** ithe miu'hint* that 
grins, a friend says), d'o 1 m» great in tl v presence: 
of nature, to he gnait in any presence, is t<} stand 
firmly on yonr feet, to use all gently, and iti the 
very torrent, tempest, niul (as I may say) wlurl- 
wind of your passion, neiptin* aiul beget a temper- 
ance that will give it smcM)thiU‘ss, In the <*ase of 
Viehir Hugo, when the pressim* (»f his passion 
niounts to a certain piteli, he invariably flies fr<nu 
Ids orlat, and from being planetary, ns /Ksc’hyhis 
and Shakespeare always are, bissimt\s eometary niul 
lawless, losing fervf»r in fury iiful reason in riot. 
Me would have evt*ry storin a eyelone, ev«Ty fish 
a monster, every <*lown a gtuune, a iiualusa ; and 
if they are not so, it is not his fault. He ''piishes 
the passions till tlie borul of nature snaps and idl 
tile furies csuue sems*hing in.*' me explain 

myself furtlier. ('lose alongside of the splien^ of 
tlie normal lies the sphen* of the nbnoniud; of llie 
sane, lies the insane; of pleasun\ li«^s disgust; of 
cohesion, lies dissolution; of the groteHi|iii\ lies tlifi 
hideous ; of the sublime, lies the riilicmlous ; of 
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power, lies plethora ; of sense, lies twaddle. Take 
but a step sometimes and you pass from one to 
the other, from a shout to a scream, from the heroic 
to the vainglorious. Victor Hugo, in his imagina- 
tive flights, is forever hovering about this dividing 
line, fascinated, spellbound by what lies beyond, 
and in his Teachings after it outraging the mod- 
esty of nature” till the very soul blushes. It would 
seem as if he loved the unnatural simply because 
it is the unnatural, and the malformed simply 
because it is the malformed. He loves to push the 
normal till it becomes the abnormal, the dramatic 
till it becomes the melodramatic, the intense till 
it becomes the hysterical ; he loves to push anger, 
jealousy, remorse, grief, till the bond snaps and 
Termagant is overdone. His characters rave, gnash, 
rend their hair, froth at the mouth, and even die 
in paroxysms of passion. No doubt, in the opinion 
of Victor Hugoites like Swinburne, there is no 
reason why their eyes should not leap from their 
sockets, their flesh wither on their bones, or ser- 
pents hiss from their ears, nose, and mouth, if the 
“ imperial fantasy ” of the novelist orders it. I am 
not now thinking of his poems, some of which I 
regard as truly great, but of his leading character- 
istics as a novelist; of ‘‘ Bug-Jargal” and “Notre 
Dame.’’ How fares the modesty of nature in these 
volumes? The former is not so well known, but 
what shall we say of the latter ? Let us examine it 
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a little, siiu'e this is one of his iniisiiTpiiHTS. Ah 
a work of art, what is it a faithful tninsc^ript of? It 
is full of raonstrosities, l>oth moral anti phvsieal, full 
of distorted passions, tinhallowed lusts, fientlish hru- 
tality, diaholit'al ravinpjs, writhin|j: hitleous 

grinuKTs. sepulchral wailings, full <jf all nianiuT 
of underground horrors and abovt^grtiunil alainu- 
nations. It is a eanu%’al of tlie lontllSiam^ If, under- 
neath these things, and inclosing tluan, one rec'og- 
niml the grtaii remedial forces of nature, or the 
compensations of time luui history, I lien* woukl 
be some rt*fng(% some esc-ape. But llu^ eartb in 
rotten, the sunshine {H\Htifer«ms, the waters styginri, 
Paris a den of cutthroats anti thievts, love is lech- 
ery, and religion death. I'his fact ah me tjuashes 
all minor exeellenee. No work is permissible that 
flies in the ttTth <if the established tinier tif llie uni- 
verse. It is the hiisinesH of llie arlisi, iiIkivi^ all 
else, to preserve* the balaiuT <if things. <'ix*ation is 
not hy one element ahine. Fin* alone caiiiHuiiies; 
earth, air, wa.UT, an* also neta\ssary. 

In stniggling through tlie blistering, arid wiisic^s 
of Hysteria tliat abouiul in this novel, one remem- 
bers with profoimtl emotion the silema* <»f Ajax 
in Hell, and sees wuth Longinus that it was tmm* 
impressive than anytliing he tsniltl have Haiti ; or 
the Holtlier of Waterloo, wdio, witeri asked to sur- 
render in that crater of fire and death, camld find 
but one word in which to express his scairn and 
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defiaiKv, and that, a w(3rd of filtli, not permissible 
in print. (Is there any doubt about how the same 
spirit would greet Hugo’s grand burst over the eir~ 
cuinHtan(‘es ?) 

The action of the story of Notre Dame” per- 
haps (‘uhninates when the monster Quasimodo 
defends the ehurcli of Notixi Dame against the 
inidniglit assault of about six thousand Truunds — 
the nocturnal human vermin of Paris during the 
Middle Ages ~ composed of thieves, harlots, mur- 
derers, beggars, gypsies, — a necking, fetid, scrofu- 
lous, chaotic mass. Unit smelled to heaven. As 
tliey surge al)out the building in the darkness, the 
Hun<‘hback hurls upon them froiii a height of nearly 
two hundKHl feet, first a huge beam, that spatters 
them in fragments about; then 1) ricks, stones, rocks, 
that bury themselves in their heads. Finally, not 
being able to make an impix\ssion on this nightmare 
of a mob, he kindles a huge firt^ in one of the towers 
and piles upon it sheets of lead, and priisently two 
hug<’j gutters vomit upon the assailants a shower of 
molten metal which is rc^pmsented as burning them 
to cinders. In any less vivid imagination than 
Vic’tor Hugo’s, molten lead, after running some 
distiinc^c* over siont^ guth^rs and falling on(‘ hundred 
iitul eighty f(»et through a cool atmosphere, would 
liave msulted in a shower of bullets, — to say no- 
thing of its ImrnJng peoi)le to cinders. 

But tins is, no doubt, an instance in which 
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he exercises the prerogative of his ^‘imperial fan- 
tasy/’ 

In the same assault a mere youth heavily laden 
with armor is represented as bringing with celerity 
a ladder which must have been seventy feet long, 
and not only carrying it but placing it in position. 
Quite a feat for a mere youth, what indeed ten men 
could not do (allowing that a single ladder of that 
length was ever made, which of course is absurd), 
but a mere straw to the imperial fantasy of Victor 
Hugo. It was the same imperial fantasy, no doubt, 
that kept the naked feet, to say nothing of his half- 
clad body, of the boy Gwynplaine from freezing 
in that four or six hours’ ramble over the Portland 
hills through the snow and bitter cold, now on 
the ice, now in the water, now floundering through 
drifts, his rags stiff, the icy edges chafing the flesh 
till the blood comes (?). The same fantastic sover- 
eignty causes the cyclone in the northern hemisphere 
to revolve in the direction of the hands of a watch, 
and sends an unencumbered sailor, when he leaps 
from a sinking wreck to swim to a distant rock, 
several fathoms under water, and sets him groping 
around on the submarine ledges before he rises to 
the surface in order that the apocryphal devil-fish 
may get hold of him. 

But to continue the review of ‘‘Notre Dame,” 
In the concluding chapters of this novel the author 
indulges to the utmost his love for the monstrous 
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and abnormal exhibitions of the human passions, 
and there is no escape ; not even does the stern 
visage of Justice loom above the scene, or the 
grander visage of Destiny. 

In the distance a imin ascends a ladder to a 
permanent gibbet, carrying a female figure on his 
shoulder, — a young girl clad in white. The noose 
is adjusted, the ladder kicked away, and the deli- 
cate form is laumJied into the air with the figure of 
a man s(}uatted upon its shoulders. 

At tins moment, in the foreground, on one of 
the towers of Notre Dame, a priest who is contem- 
plating the scene witli outstretched neck, starting 
eyeballs, and livid visage, being driven to the verge 
of insanity by sheer brutal lust for the girl, but 
thwarted in his designs by her horror of himself 
and lier love for another, is suddenly set upon from 
behind by the enraged Hunchback, who it seems 
is also in love with the girl, atul {)rccipitated over 
the balustrade into the abyss. But tlie gutter arrests 
his fall, and he (Jings to it with desperate grip. 

Hen* Hugo dallies with him and gloats over him. 
He is suspended two hundnal feet above the pave- 
ment, and eannot long maintain his hold. It is a 
Htnrtling situation, and Hugo loves startling situa- 
tions. He eontemplates him panting, perspiring, 
his nails bleeding against tlie stoiu's, his knees 
grav/mg the wall, tlu^ lead pii)e gradually yielding, 
his strength failing, his hands slipping, his vitals 
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freezing, till the inevitable moment comes, and he 
falls through the void to the earth beneath. We 
repeat that there would be no objection to all this 
if it contained food for the imagination, if it opened 
any ideal depths in the mind, or was relieved by any 
background ; but, excepting that the verbal work- 
manship is vastly better, it ranks no higher as art 
than the blood-and-thunder stories of the weekly 
novelette. 

If a man is drawn into the maelstrom, or falls 
into a volcano, or is lost at sea, or goes down in 
battle, or meets suffering and death in a heroic man- 
ner, there is room for the imagination to work; but 
art would have little interest in a man being sawed 
in two, or roasted alive, or crushed under a weight, 
or dangling at the end of a rope. If the “ Prome- 
theus” of iEschylus had nothing to recommend it 
but the aspect of physical torture which it depicts, 
however vividly painted, it would at once lose its 
value as a work of art. 

There is therefore this final remark to be made 
upon the element of the hideous and the monstrous 
that figures so largely in Victor Hugo’s novels, and 
that is this: It has little or no artistic value, be- 
cause it has little or no interest to the imagination. 
When employed by the old artists and poets, these 
things are so charged and surcharged with meaning 
and power that the literal import is lost sight of, 
and the mind breathes a higher atmosphere. 
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Hugo’s novc^ls are marked by a feverish, preter- 
natural intensity, not so much good, human, soul- 
sluiking emotion as a sort of psycdiologicud typhoon 
and hurru‘ane that means death to every green thing 
and to every sane impulse. I am aware that a 
inieroseopieal examination of his works reveals 
many fine passages, green spots, idyllic touches here 
and there (but even in these I can smell the sulphur), 
but to say they are characteristic of liirn is as absurd 
as it would be to say that humor is characteristic of 
him bec'ause he made a ‘‘machine that grins.’’ 

The Bishop in Mis^rablcs” is perhaps 

Hugo's most serious attempt to paint (for he does 
not CTeate) a lofty character. And wliat is the 
Bisliop’s attitude toward the All-mother? “The 
universe appeared to him like a vast disease,” for 
aught I know m if “smitten with hydrophobia.” 
His tenderness toward nature is so excessive as to 
become silliness. “ One day he received a sprain 
rather than crush an ant.” “ One morning he was 
in his garden and thought himself alone, but his 
sister was walking behind him : all at once he 
stop|>ed and looked at something on the ground ; 
it was a large, black, hairy, horrible spider. His 
sister heard Iiim say: ‘Ik>or thing! it is not his 
fault.”’ A galh'y slave whom he had hospitably 
fed and lodged in his house makes off in the night 
witli his silver. In the morning he is walking in 
tlie garden again, when his “ women folks ” make 
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the chseovery and raise the alarm; hut, so far frcun 
nharing in the Hurprise or the indignation wliieii 
was (juite proper on the oeeasion, he thinks tiidy 
a little flower that tlie man had erusheil in passing 
out» and bends ovt^r it with a look of smlness and 
pity, lliert' may he persons to whom this sort of 
thing is impressive and gramh hut for my part I 
cannot see how it can vvvr he jmssildc* to one Iiaving 
a genuine feeling or nppreeiation of nature. 

The miglity pot't does not r<*cT«uile nature in any 
radical sense. He reilistriluites, remouhls, rerniir- 
ries, when <K^<*asion nsprm^s* always liearing in 
mind the almighty edict, ‘*'rhus far hIuiU thou go 
and no farther.*’ And it is the final test and glory 
of his work that tlmugli vast ami imposing, it falls 
easily within the sco{K! of theiiatural univcDiaL 
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BRIEF ESSAYS 
I 

THE biologist’s THEE OF LIFE 

O NE of tlie most helpful and satisfactory con- 
ceptions of modern biological science is the 
concH'ption of the animal life of the globe under 
the image of a trcHN “ a tree which has its root and 
trunk in tlie ixnnote past, and its outermost twigs 
and branches in our own day ; and, moreover, a 
tree which has attained its growth, which has 
rtmehed its maturity, and whose history in the far 
futtire must be marked by a slow decline. This 
is the IVee of Life of the evolutionist, and affords 
tlie key to tlie natural chissification of the animal 
kingdom as taught by Darwin and others, and as 
opposed to tlie artifunal or arbitrary dassification 
of (hivier and the older naturalists. This tree first 
emerges into view in the Silurian age, probably not 
less tlian fifty million years ago, and emerges as a 
pretty wcll-<leveIoped trtn^, that is, as having many 
liranch<*s. Its tnink is beyond our ken, hidden in 
still more remote ages. No fossils have been found 
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in rocks older than the Siltiriau. But if rvolufion 
is triu\ it is pretty certain that tht^rt* nnisl have 
hmii life on tlie ghvln* long ladore that date. Our 
tree nuisl have starteil ns a single shcHit, hut tins 
single slenu ou^' hrst panuit h^rin* lias not Insai 
found, ^riie biologist is convinced that flic very 
first forms of UIV wen* soft and vtuy {H*rislyihli\ iiiul 
that thendorx' no rtn'ord of them i’uuld Ih' pri'siTved 
in the Htarnnentary rm'ks. But tht' later forms, 
whi(‘h led up to ami wert^ tlie parents of tliose \vhu‘h 
emerge into view in the Silurian age, must have 
Ihhui eapnlde of fossili/^dioii. A n*eonl of them 
doubtless exists soiiiewhen*, aiul may, in time, Ik? 
brought to light. Darwin thought the nssirij wum 
probably in the itK’ks iHmeath the sea, as it is <‘er- 
tain the sea and the land luive cdiaiiged pliiees. Or 
the its*ord may Im* in the Arelie regions, wliere 
some naturalists iK^lieve life first Iw^gari, seeing this 
part of the earth's surfiu’e would Im'^ the first to- vm4 
and lasxune of a temjR*ratim^ that inlmithsl id ani- 
mal life. In any eaHc\ hut a men* friiciion of the 
rec‘ord ™ hanlly mcm* tlian a few pages ciiit of niiiiiy 
large volunu^s — is acx'essilde and has Imsui suhjeii 
to serutiny. Idie roots and trunk of our tree nitisl 
be assumed to liave eKisted* We assunif* that lan- 
guage Imgan in rude sounds and grunts iirid signs, 
as we it In^in in -ii eliihb though of eoiirse no 
record of them eouhl Ik* pn^*rved, nnd tlial it fins 
developed from these into the marvelous slru-elure 
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which wc now Ix'hold, braiiclung and refining and 
specializing almost endlessly. 

In the Silurian jige, then, we strike the top of 
our trec^ of lih'. All the great branches are repre- 
sented, all tlu^ important classes of animals have 
made their appearance, even the vertebrates be- 
ing represented in the upper Silurian by fishes. 
Of this tree the sub-kingdoms represent the great 
branc‘h(*s, the classes represent their division, the 
orders theirs, the family tlieirs, and so up to species, 
whi(‘h re[)res(mt the terminal twigs. The abun- 
dance of spe<‘ialized forms in the Silurian age, 
that is, the many smaller branches that appear, and 
the absen(‘e of two generalized forms, or main 
branches, tliat must have preceded them, is one of 
the main obstacles in the way of the evolution the- 
ory, a theory of generic descent; but those parent 
branclicH, as I have said, are hidden, the record of 
tlumi has not been found, probably never can bo 
found. 

It is very certain, not only from direct evidence, 
hnt in the liglit of analogy, that the forces of nature, 
vital aiul other, were much more active in the early 
gcmlogic ages than they arc now. It was the youth 
of the world; why should they not be more active? 
Why should there not have been more fluids and 
giiHes and more rapid growths and changes ? There 
was more* lu*at, doubtless more rapid evaporation, 
and more copious precipitatiom Our rivers and 
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lakes and wiiter-c’nurses are Init ii fraetion <if wfiiit 
they were in <»’(Hnpiiriitively reetait linirs. 

This tree of life |^nnv rapidly in thtwe wiirin, numi 
M^iy and June days of the Silnrian lunl Dcnauiian 
epoeh.H. New s}>eeies rtp{Haire<! with eofiiparalive 
suddenness ; the life of the ghihe was full iiinl ricit- 
oils. Knonnoiis forms begun to appear, flying 
dragons and terrible ant! grt^esijue monsters of the 
deep. Inhere was a phdhora of j>ower. an exeess of 
mere animal life. 

But as th(» ages rolled on, Natim^ began to solier 
down: lu?r pats* beeame slower and nmre delib- 
erate, and she !>egiin to rise on st«*pping»stones of 
her dead self, 'Uhe higher forms <if life began to 
appear. Binls emergtHl, mammals tmme forth. 
In tlie Tertiary age tlie brains of mammals, iie- 
cording to Marsh, began to iiiereast* in si/.e ; henetv 
fortli tlie struggle wm not io tie one of pliysieiil 
strength mendy, but iiittdligenee also Iwgan to pluy 
a part, llie miilurity of the tts*e of life was ap- 
proaeliing. 

That tlie giHiltigieal ehanges were more riipitl in 
tlie earlier history of the earth than they are miw, 
seems to me to admit of no <loutit. Hie forees of 
the globe %vere iiion* restless and titiinie, ^lliey hud 
not yet attained to tlie tspiilibriiirn find the ri*jM«e 
that we now see. 'fhe c*rust of the eiirtii was 
thinner ; tlie internal fires were iieiirer : the solid 
ground was less solid than tliat we itciw walk ij|iori. 
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V<)l<“ni<K's W('re more active, earthquakes more 
fre<|ueii[. ''Hk' (*rust of the eartli still throbs and 
palpitates under the influence of lunar and solar 
attraction and of unecjual atmospheric pressure. 
Yhink, then, how much more it must have done so, 
say in the Silurian age. The cataclysmal theories 
of the earlier geologists have been much modified 
by Lyell and his school, but, so far as they imply 
great(U‘ volume and activity in past ages of the 
physi(‘a.l forces that have shaped tlic eartli, they 
are doubtless true. In the lYrtiary age these forces 
becjune much more gentle and uniform in their 
%vorkings. As changes in the earth’s surface would 
be the most powerful factor in bringing about 
<’lianges of species, we see why new species seem to 
have niad<^ their appearance so suddenly in early 
geologic times. 

''riiere can be but little doubt that the earth has 
at last reached tlie maturity of her powers. She is 
like a ripe aj)ple upon the l)ough. Henceforth its 
excc'llence nmst slowly decline. The game of life 
upon this planet has been essentially played. That 
is, no new (hweloprtients remain, no new species on 
any exhmded scale, as in the i)ast, are to appear. 
Hie Ifird has been evolved from the reptile, but the 
bird is doubtk'ss the top of that liranch of our tree 
of life ; no new form is to he evolved from the 
bird. We know pretty well the evolution of the 
horse ; he has arisen through various lower and 
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lesser forius, hut pnihahly is tn e<niu‘ 

the horse, llie same with otiier forms. No lii|^iu‘r 
form is to so(*etHsl man, as he has stu’etanhsl the 
lower. Monkt'ys and oiiran^s are It’ft tluw 

will not give l)irth to ii being superior to tlitmi- 
selves; they are twigs that have luam <HitstrippiHl 
by other and num' favored hranehes. Man is t!ie 
last of tlie .series. SuptTior rac*es may arise, hut not 
a new ami superior type of being. And it is very 
doubtful about tlie sup(‘rior ra<*e; there are tluKse 
who heli(n’(* the ra(T (ndminated in the Ctreeks over 
two thousand years ago. After the eartli has been 
thoroughly subdued and possessecl by the dominaiit 
ra(*es, as it will be in a few Immlretl years more, 
this topmost braneh of the tree will probably begin 
to fail in vitality and fruitfulness. But just what 
form the <ledine will take <*an be only a matter of 
Bpeeulation. We only know tliat a!! things have 
tlieir periods, and art‘ safe in inferring that the life 
of the globe m a whole will have its perimh just 
as simdy as any irm* in tlie forest or any plant in 
the fiekls has its period. Why should it not l>e so ? 
We know any and every .single f«>rm perishes ; why 
should not the earth itself grtnv old ami dir ? Hie 
life of a man is typieal of the life of llie earth. Hie 
stages of an orb's life, say tlie iislniiioiners, are 
stages of ccKiling. Bo are tlie stages of innn's tif<\ 
It is a pnK’ess of ecHiling and hanleniiig from youth 
to age. Think of the gaseous, nebukitis youth out 
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of winch the man is gathered and consolidated! 
Fiery, sioriny, vapory, at first, then cold, hard, ster- 
ile at last. 


n 

Bit. JOHNSON AND CARLYLE 

(iLANcnNG at a retnark in the London “Times,’’ 
the author of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta,” in his late essay on 
Dr. Johnson, asks: “Is it as plain as the ‘old hill 
of Ilowtir that (hirlyle was a greater man tlian 
Johnson? Is not the precise contrary the truth?” 
There are very many pco[)le, I imagine, wlio would 
be slow to admit that the “precise contrary” was 
the truth; yet it is a question not to be decided 
offhand. Both were great men, utujuestionably, 
a{)art from their mere literary and scholastic aecoiU'- 
plishments. Eacdx made a profound impression by 
virtue of his for<*e of character, his weight and 
authority as a person. As to whicrh was the greater 
moral, or liti^rnry, or politi(*al for(‘e, as embodied 
in his works, it seems to me there can be but one 
opinion. But the (piantily of manhood each gave 
evidem^e of in his life, and the (piantity of genius 
lit' gave' evidence of in his books, — these of course 
am two dhrereni <|U('slions. As regards the genius, 
Carlyk' ranks far above Johnson. 

Indet'd, the intelleetual etjuipment of the two 
men, and the value of their contributions to litera- 
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ture, admit of hardly any comparison. But the 
question still is of the man, not of the writer. Which 
was the greater and more helpful force as a human 
being? which bore himself the more nobly and 
victoriously through life? — in short, which was 
the greater man? Mr. Birrell seems to base his 
conviction that Johnson was the greater upon the 
latter’s simple resignation and acceptance of the ills 
of life : — 

‘‘ Johnson was a man of strong passions, unbend- 
ing spirit, violent temper; as poor as a church 
mouse and as proud as the proudest of church dig- 
nitaries ; endowed with the strength of a coal- 
heaver, the courage of a lion, and the tongue of 
Dean Swift, he could knock down booksellers and 
silence bargees ; he was melancholy almost to 
madness, ‘radically wretched,’ indolent, blinded, 
diseased. Poverty was long his portion ; not that 
genteel poverty that is sometimes behindhand 
with its rent, but that hungr}’^ poverty that does 
not know where to look for its dinner. Against all 
these things had this ‘ old struggler ’ to contend ; 
over all these things did this ‘ old struggler ’ prevail. 
Over even the fear of death, the giving up of this 
‘intellectual being,’ which had haunted his gloomy 
fancy for a lifetime, he seems finally to have pre- 
vailed, and to have met his end as a brave man 
should.” 

This is excellently said, and is true enough. 
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This kind of victory is one test of character cer- 
tainly; but if it is the highest test by which to try 
a man’s claims to greatness, then is the world full 
of silent heroes greater than either Johnson or 
Carlyle. How many men and women receive an 
avalanche of the ills of life upon their heads and 
shoulders, and die and make no sign! How many 
nameless old stragglers ” there are in nearly every 
community, who fight a losing battle with fortune 
all their lives and utter no complaint! And it is 
not always, or commonly, because they are made of 
pure adamant : it is oftener because they are stolid 
and insensible. If stolidity and insensibility are 
terms too strong to apply to Johnson, yet we must 
admit there was a kind of dullness and sluggishness 
about him, which he in vain spurred with good 
resolutions, and which shielded him from the acute 
suffering that Carlyle’s almost preternatural activ- 
ity and sensibility laid him open to. If a man is 
born constitutionally unhappy, as both these men 
seem to have been, his suffering will be in propor- 
tion to the strength and vividness of the imagination; 
and Carlyle’s imagination, compared with John- 
son’s, was like an Arctic night with its streaming 
and flashing auroras, compared with the midnight 
skies of Fleet Street. 

Carlyle fought a Giant Despair all his life, and 
never for a moment gave an inch of ground. In- 
deed, so far as the upshot of his life was concerned, 
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the amount of work actually done, and its value as 
a tonic and a spur to noble endeavor of all kinds, 
it is as if he had fought no Giant Despair at all, 
but had been animated and sustained by the most 
bright and buoyant hopes. The reason of this 
probably is that his gloom and despair did not end 
in mere negation. If he fulminated an Everlasting 
No, he also fulminated an Everlasting Yes. John- 
son fought many lesser devils, such as moroseness, 
laziness, irritability of temper, gloominess, and tend- 
ency to superstition, etc. “My reigning sin,” he 
says in his journal, ‘"to which perhaps many others 
are appendant, is a waste of time and general slug- 
gishness to which I was always inclined, and, in 
part of my life, have been almost compelled by mor- 
bid melancholy and disturbance of mind. Melan- 
choly has had in me its paroxysms and remissions, 
but I have not improved the intervals, nor suffi- 
ciently resisted my natural inclination, or sickly 
habits.” He was always resolving to rise at eight 
o’clock in the morning, but does not seem ever to 
have been able to keep the resolution. What takes 
one in Johnson is his serious self-reproof and the 
perfect good faith in which he accuses himself of 
idleness, forbidden thoughts, a liking for strong 
liquors, a shirking of church-going, and kindred 
sins. His sense of duty, and in particular of hu 
duty, never slumbered for a moment. On the 21st 
of April, 1764, he got up at three in the morning 
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to a(‘ciiHe hiitisolf thus: “My indolence since my 
last rec(^j)tion of the Sacrament has sunk into grosser 
sluggishness, and my dissipation spread into wider 
ncgligenc‘e. My thoughts have been clouded with 
sensuality, and, ex<*ept that from the beginning of 
this year I have in some measure forborne excess of 
strong drink, my appetites have predominated over 
iny reason. A kind of strange oblivion has over- 
sj)read me, so that I know not what has become 
of the last year,*’ et<‘. This earthiness, these frail- 
ties of Johnson through which his pious hopes and 
resolutions shine so <‘Iearly, is a touch of nature 
whi(’h makes him kin to all the world. Carlyle 
does not touch us in just this way, because his ills 
more imaginary and his language more exag- 
g<*rat(‘d. What takes one in ("arlylc is tlie (‘ourage 
and helpfulness that underlie his despair, the hu- 
mility tliat underlies his arrogance, the love and 
symj)athy that lie back of his violent objurgations 
and in a way prompt them. lie was a man of sor- 
row, and felt the “burthen and the mystery of all 
tins unintelligible world” as Johnson never felt it, 
nor ever eould feel it. 

Again, Johnson owed much more to his times 
than ('arlyle did to his. Both his religion and his 
p<dities were the religion and the politics of his age 
and country, and they were like rejuly-made high- 
ways along which liis mind and soul traveled. In 
comparison, (Jarlyle was adrift in the wilderness. 
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where the way and the bridges had to be built by 
himself. What gulfs he encountered, what quag- 
mires he floundered through! Johnson ‘‘stood by 
the old formulas,” says Carlyle; and adds signifi- 
cantly, “the happier was it for him that he could 
so stand.” What would the great hulking hypo- 
chondriac have done in such a world as Carlyle trav- 
ersed, the ground cut clean from under him by 
German thought and modern science, awful depths 
opening where before was solid earth ? 

Johnson has survived his works. Mr. Birrell 
declares very emphatically that they are still alive, 
and are likely to remain so; but the specimens he 
gives, whether of prose or of verse, are not at all 
reassuring. But our interest in the man seems 
likely to be perennial. This is probably because he 
was a much greater and more picturesque force 
personally than he was intellectually. His power 
was of a kind that could not fully be brought to 
bear in literature, that is to say, he is greater as a 
talker in personal encounter than in his writings, 
or in the depth of his thought. He said that “ no 
man but a blockhead ever wrote except for money.” 
But the man who writes for money alone, it is 
pretty sure, will not make a deep and lasting im- 
pression with his pen. The saying is like another 
one of his, — namely, that “ a man seldom thinks 
with more earnestness of anything than he does 
of his dinner.” When Johnson wrote his famous 
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letter to Lord Chesterfield, it is safe to say he did 
not write for money, and that he was thinking of 
something more earnestly than he was wont to 
tliink of his dinner ; and it is the one piece of his 
prose that is likely to live. But these remarks of 
his, and others like them, — this, for instance, that 
'"great abilities arc not requisite for an historian; 
for in historical composition all the greatest powers 
of the human mind are quiescent,’’ — such remarks, 
I say, of themselves show his limitations in the 
direction of literature. Johnson lives through Bos- 
well ; without Boswell his fame would hardly have 
reached our time, except as a faint tradition. In 
the pages of his biographer the actual man lives for 
us ; we can almost see his great chest heave, and 
hear the tcrril)le Sir ! ” with which he held his 
interlocutor at good striking distance. If some 
Boswell had done the same thing for Coleridge, is 
it probable tliat he would have lived in the same 
way ? I think not. As a personality, Coleridge was 
nuich less striking and impressive than Johnson. 
As an intellectual force, he is, of course, much more 
so. But it is hardly possil)le to feel a deep inter- 
est in or admiration for him on personal grounds 
alone. 

Is it possible to feel as deep an interest in and 
admiration for Carlyle, apart from his works, as 
we do in Jolmson? Different temperaments will 
answer differently. Some people have a natural 
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autipaiby to ('arlyir, Imseti lar^t'ly, oo dool)!, on 
inis<*oncq>tion. BtJl luisronct^ptiou is inurh rasior 
in his <‘asi* than in Jolnisoifs. H<’ was more of an 
exceptional being, lie was pitched in ttu) liiglj i% 
key for the ordinary nses of lift\ lie* had fewt^r in- 
firmities tliiin Johnson, moral and physic’ai. John- 
son was a tjpic'al Englishman, and appeals to us 
by all the virtues and faults t)f his race, C’arlyle 
st(H)d more isolateti. and lit'ld himself mm'h more 
aloof from tlie worhL On this a<*eonnt. anmng 
others, lie touches us less neiirly. Women are iduu'st 
invarialily repelled by Carlyle ; thtw instindively 
flee from a certain hard, liarren miistmlinity in 
him. If imt a womnndiater, he (*ertainly had little 
in his eomposition that n\sp<inded to the cdiarms 
ami allurements piandiiir to the opposite sex; while 
JolmsonV i<lea of happiness Wfts to spend his Hfe 
driving briskly in a posteliaise with ii pretty ami 
intelligent woman. Both imni had the siinie proud 
independenc’e. the same feiirh\ss gift of speeeh, 
the same defenmee to iiuthority or lovi* of obedt- 
enee. In |K*rH<mal presen<‘«% the Englishman had 
the advantage of mere pliysieiil shi\ Imaidlh, am* 
a stern, forbidding csaintenanee. Johnson’s pow«‘r 
was undoubtedly more i>f the ela^sl, the st<imaeh, 
and less of the siiul. thiin Carlyle’s, find was inort! 
of a blind, gniping, iineonseioiiH fowT; but of tiie 
two men he seems the mon* inmw*(*fit and childlike. 
Ills journal is far less intert^sting and valuable as 
tii) 
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literature than ( 4irlyle\s; but in some way his for- 
vent prayers, his repeated resolutions to do better, 
to eorujuer his laziness, “ to consult the resolve on 
Tetty's coffin,” “to go to church,” “to drink less 
strong Ikpiors,” “to get up at eight o’clock,” “to 
reject or expel sensual images and idle thoughts,” 
“to read tlie Scriptures,” touch one more nearly 
than Carlyle’s exaggerated self-reproaches and loud 
hemoanings of the miseries of life. Yet the fact 
remains that Johnson lived and moved and thought 
on a lower plane than Carlyle, and that he cher- 
ished less lofty ideals of life and of duty. It is 
probably true, also, that his presence and his con- 
versation made less impression on his contempo- 
raries than did Carlyle’s; but, through the won- 
derful Boswell, a livelier, more lovable, and more 
real image of him is likely to go down to succeed- 
ing ages than of the great Scotchman through his 
Inographer. 


Ill 

LITTLE BPOONB VS. BIG SPOONS 

Whent 1 was in England, whether in lodgings or 
in a hotel, one of the hardest things to get at tal)le 
was a t<*aspoon to eat my dessert or sweetmeats with. 
They always brought a dessert spoon, which usually 
seems large an<l awkward to the American mouth. 
Neither were tliere any small dishes, such as we 
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have at home. They brought you jam, or preserves, 
or strawberries, on a plate as large as a dinner plate. 
This fact would not be worth mentioning, were it 
not characteristic of much one sees there. In Eng-* 
land, nearly all the arts and appliances of life show, 
to American eyes, a superabundance of material. 
There is more timber and iron in the wagon, more 
bulk in the horse that draws the wagon, and more 
leather in the harness the horse wears. Yes, and 
more hair in the horse’s coat. Our domestic ani- 
mals, our tools, our vehicles, our architecture, and 
our women look trim and slim compared with the 
English. There is probably material enough in an 
English van to make two of our farm wagons. It 
is a sight to behold. It looks like a pontoon boat 
mounted upon huge artillery wheels. It is usually 
drawn by three horses tandem, with a boy walk- 
ing by their side or riding the foremost. It would 
be quite useless in this country, as on our poorly 
made dirt roads it would be a load in itself. The 
running works of the English dog-cart, a pleasure 
vehicle, would be considered nearly heavy enough 
for a light farm-cart in this country. Easy roads 
and heavy vehicles are the rule in England, and 
poor roads and light vehicles with us. John Bull 
would hardly trust himself in our cobweb ^"bug- 
gies;” certainly not upon our outlandish roads. He 
does not know the virtues of hickory, a tree native 
to this country. Hickory gives us the most strength 
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with the least bulk, and this is no doubt one reason 
of the lightness and slenderness of our tools and 
vehicles. Compare an English axe with an Amer- 
ican axe: how crude and awkward the former looks 
beside the latter; how shapely our tool is! Our 
tools suggest a more deft and supple and a lighter 
race. The tendency in us to pare down and cnit 
away every superfluous ounce is very marked. We 
are great whittlers. Have we not vvhittlcd away at 
the hulls of our ships until we have made the swift- 
est sailing vessels in the world ? 

The English, in most things, seem to like the 
look of mass and strength; we like best the look of 
lightness and speed. Even the type in which their 
books, newspapers, and magazines are printed is 
larger than the type in whieli ours are printed. 
Indeed, it would seem as if there was not room 
enough in our great country for generous-sized 
type. English houses and other buildings all have 
a look of greater solidity than ours; their walls are 
thicker, their tiles heavier. What would they think 
of our balloon frames over there? What would 
our grandfathei*s think of them ? Dickens said the 
houses in this country looked as if made of paste- 
board. 

This lightness and airiness is becoming a fixed 
national trait, and is in keeping with the general 
tendency of all natural forms in this country. 
Nearly all organic growths here show greater refine- 
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ment of form than in the British Isles. Our wild 
flowers are more graceful and delicate. Our climb- 
ing plants, the fohage of our trees, the trees them- 
selves, our grasses and wild weedy growths, are all 
more slender and fluent in form than the correspond- 
ing English species. English trees, English groves, 
have a wonderful expression of solidity and repose. 
The leaves are larger and stiff er, and adjust them- 
selves with more ease to the fainter light. Even 
the British bumblebee is a coarser and more hairy 
creature than ours ; and the fox and the squirrel, 
as well as the domestic animals, are less sleek and 
trim than with us. Our bright, sharp climate has 
its effect upon all things, but it is only up to a 
certain point that this effect is matter for congrat- 
ulation. All European forms are refined here, but 
presently there is danger that they may become 
attenuated and weakened. The children of Euro- 
pean parents bom here — Irish, English, German 
— are, as a rule, much more shapely and clear-cut 
in feature than when born in the same rank of 
life in Europe. But they are less robust and virile, 
especially the girls; while, probably, the next gen- 
eration will be still less so. Here comes in the 
setback. What appears to be the most serious dan- 
ger now threatening the American race is just this 
tendency to over-refinement, and the consequent 
failure in reproduction. 

This tendency has set its stamp upon our men- 
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tality, so that our literary and scientific works, and 
all the varied outcomes of our mental life, are char- 
acterized by clearness, quickness, aptness, rather 
than by force, or depth, or real mastery. Our lit- 
erature, as such, has less bulk than the English 
or German, less body and more grace and refine- 
ment. Compare Emerson with Carlyle, or Fiske 
with Spencer, or Hawthorne with Scott, or Pres- 
cott with Macaulay, or Howells with George Eliot. 
Up to a certain point this deftness and clearness 
of our authors gives them the advantage; but when 
great tasks are to be undertaken, our lightness and 
brightness are less telling. Our second considera- 
ble crop of authors, born (say) since 1825, has less 
force, less body, less breadth, than our first great 
crop, which included Cooper, Bryant, Irving, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, etc. There are things 
in Stedman that have the old breadth and gener- 
osity, but there are not enough of them. It seems 
to me that we are refining now at the expense of 
strength. Our poets and critics, like our ‘‘bug- 
gies ” and pleasure vehicles, lack timber, lack mass. 
Our popular novelists have point but lack body. 
The workmanship is admirable, but the material 
upon which it is expended is abominable. What 
a boon to them would be a little of Scott’s or Dic^k- 
ens’s power and heartiness, or of Turgenieff’s 
grasp of the fundamental human qualities! The 
men and women turned out are by no means the 
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e(jiial of tlios(‘ <nu‘ moots <laily amun|^ nil ranks <»f 
the people, exe(‘pt perhaps in the sin|^le cpialilies 
of wit and “smartness.'* I'he rank, primary, 
inartieulate human <|ualities are sulft^ring decay 
among us; there can he little doubt of that, Proha- 
f)ly they are suffering — or are t!ireatc‘ne<l with 
the same decay in Hun>pe. A vhtaip press, nm<‘!i 
and hasty reading, rapid <*ommunit*alion, tend to 
give us surfac'e <lominiou without <’orresponding 
depth. 

A^et, as eoatrasted with the Americaui, the Eng™ 
lishman reaps gn^at advantagi* in his gn^ater sto- 
lidity, inertia, mass, deptli of eharatler, betaiuse 
these things make a solid ground to huikl upon ; 
and when faculty and insight art* adtltsl, th<*y give 
that weight and font* whieli have math* the English 
race what it is. llien* is one notable t*xef*plion in 
our later literature to this Ameriean t<*nth*ney to 
over-refinement of form, whieli I am not !tkt*ly to 
forget ; and tliat is furnishetl !>y Walt Whiliiian. 
Mass and strength, anti all the primary iiuiitilit*s t»f 
both body and mind, an* fully aUt*nded to by him. 
Probably this, more than anything elst*, is tin* n»fi- 
son why Ins poems are so distasteful to the miijtirity 
of his countrymen, and why liis n*<*<*ption abrtiatl 
has been nmre (*ordial than at home. It is, at any 
rate, tlic ground m>on %vhieh his apjH*iiraii<‘i* in tair 
literature has always Ihh'u n*ganled by myself ns so 
suggestive and so welcome, 
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THE ETHICS OF WAR 

Why is it that we look so much more compla- 
cently upon war, upon a fight between two nations, 
than we do upon a fight between two individuals ? 
If my neighbor and I have a diflSculty or a mis- 
understanding and proceed to settle it with clubs, 
or pistols, or with our fists, in the opinion of all 
decent people we behave shamefully, wickedly, and 
reduce ourselves to a level with the brutes. But 
when nations settle their difiiculties by an appeal 
to arms, and thousands upon thousands of lives are 
sacrificed, and millions upon millions of treasure 
squandered, we take quite a different view of the 
matter. We may say, "‘What a pity!” or “How 
unwise ! ” but we do not experience the same feeling 
of contempt and disgust that we do in the case of 
personal encounters brought about by like provo- 
cation. If two men of rival trades or interests 
came into collision, and the victor robbed the other 
of his purse to indemnify himself for his scratches 
and bruises and torn clothes, he would at once for- 
feit any sympathy and respect which the justness 
of his cause might have inspired in the spectators. 
Instead of a hero we should look upon him as a 
robber. Yet Germany beats France in battle, and 
indemnifies herself for her bruises and torn clothes 
by a large slice of French territory and many mil- 
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Kons of French treasure, and we do not feel that 
she has sacrificed her honor. Does might make 
right between nations, while the principle will not 
hold good at all as between individuals ? 

It is certainly true that we do not apply the same 
standard of morality in the one case that we do in 
the other, — certainly true that we do not look for 
the same acts of generosity or magnanimity between 
nations that we expect to be shown between neigh- 
bors. Nations are invariably selfish, and they are 
rarely as honest as their individual citizens. Le- 
gislative bodies have deliberately done things, or 
refrained from doing things, that the individual 
members composing them would blush to be found 
guilty of. What meanness, narrowness, selfishness, 
has not England been guilty of ? and yet the indi- 
vidual Englishman is by no means insensible to 
the obligations of truth and fair play. States and 
communities in this country have repudiated their 
honest debts in a way that would have ruined 
the standing of any business man in them had . he 
resorted to the same trick to defraud his creditors. 
The American Congress had for more than fifty years 
behaved in the most shameful and dishonest manner 
in refusing to authorize the payment of the French 
spoliation claims. The precepts of religion have 
had little or no influence upon the policy of nations. 
Love your neighbor as yourself ; do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto you; think no 
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evil, — what should we think if govcrniiienis acted 
upon these principles ? Is the nation, then, a rem- 
nant of barharisiti that the moral law sliould not 
apply to it? that religion should not affect it? 

It is l)e(*ausc nations are not as civilized as in- 
dividuals, and, probably, never will be, that war is 
still possible, llie nation is still the tribe, and the 
tribal instin(‘ts for self-preservation are still a(‘tive ; 
tribal jealousies and animosities are still easily kin- 
dled. Our admiration for war is the same as our 
admiration for the virtues of the stern heroic ages, 
— courage, self-sacrifice, contempt of death, per- 
sonal prowess, great leadership. Hie nation, as 
such, still rests upon these (jualities. Genius and 
power always take us, and war is a great field for 
the display of gcmius and power. 

All readers of “ Sartor llesartus ” will remember 
the striking, though not quite just, light in which 
Carlyle sets war: — 

*‘What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is 
the net purjjose and upshot of war? To my own 
knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil in the 
British village of Dumdmdge usually some five 
hundred souls. From these, by certain natural 
enemies of the Frenelx, there arc successively se- 
lected during the French war, say thirty able-bodied 
men. Dunulrudge, at her own expense, has suckled 
and nursed them; she has, not without diffidillv 
and sorrow, fed them up to manhood^ and even 
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trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, an- 
other build, another hammer, and the weakest can 
stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Neverthe- 
less, amid much weeping and swearing, they are 
selected ; all dressed in red, and shipped away on 
the public charges some two thousand miles, or say 
only to the south of Spain; and fed there till wanted. 
And now to that same spot in the south of Spain 
are thirty similar French artisans, from a French 
Dumdrudge, in like manner wending; till at length, 
after infinite effort, the two parties come into actual 
juxtaposition; and thirty stands fronting thirty, 
each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the 
word ‘Fire!’ is given ; and they blow the souls out 
of one another ; and in place of sixty brisk, useful 
craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses which 
it must bury and anew shed tears for. Had these 
men any quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not the 
smallest! They lived far enough apart; were the en- 
tirest strangers ; nay, in so wide a universe, there was 
even, unconsciously, by Commerce, some mutual 
helpfulness between them. How then? Simpleton! 
their Governors had fallen out; and instead of 
shooting one another, had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot.” 

This is very witty, but is it a true picture of 
modem war? The Governors of these sixty men 
had not fallen out; they had no personal quarrel; 
they may even have had a warm feeling of friend- 
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ship for each other ; it was in their representative 
capacities that they had a quarrel; the two nations 
quarreled through them, and it is fit the two nations 
should send men to fight it out, and that the Gov- 
ernors themselves should keep out of harm’s way- 
It is the narrow feeling of patriotism, of sectional- 
ism, and race prejudices that make wars possible. 
The European nations are jealous and suspicious of 
each other, like African tribes. Did they all form 
one federation, and see that the best interests of 
one were in the end the best interests of all, war 
between them would be impossible. 

Our admiration for war, then, is a mixed feeling, 
in some of its elements laudable, in others question- 
able. Our love of the heroic overrides our human- 
itarian feelings ; our attraction for power blunts 
our sense of right. If a man steals a chicken, we 
hold him in contempt, but if he steals a railroad, we 
feel quite differently toward him. Anybody can rob 
a henroost, but it requires a genius and capacity 
to steal a great corporate interest. But there are 
grounds upon which our admiration for war is laud- 
al)le. In the first place, war is not personal, as a 
quarrel between individuals is ; the personal feel- 
ings of anger, hatred, etc., which brutalize men in 
personal conflicts, are not appealed to. It is a school 
of discipline in all the more manly and heroic vir- 
tues. It begets courage, coolness, self-control. It 
is a great game between great forces, in which the 
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clearest and longest heads win. It fosters patri- 
otism and the feeling of nationality. It is said of 
certain African tribes that those that are the most 
warlilce as nations are the least so as individuals, 
and vice versa. Quarrelsome and vindictive men 
do not make good soldiers. The most peaceable 
and high-minded make the best. The more brutal 
qualities that seek personal encounter are not the 
qualities that inspire a great soldiery. It is not an 
encounter between men wherein one seeks in a 
passion of anger to overthrow the other and ag- 
grandize himself ; it is a collision of the great forces 
that rule men. Moral force does as much, or more, 
than physical force. The great passion or inspira- 
tion of heroism has play; men are called upon to 
face great odds ; they are called upon to offer their 
lives for others. Men who lead a charge and do not 
flinch or turn back have achieved the noblest vie- 
tory over themselves, whether they break the enemy 
or not. The element of destiny comes in. Large 
bodies of men are subject to laws and conditions 
that touch not the individual. Their wrath is not 
as the wrath of a man; their blood-shedding is not 
as the crime of a person. So many elements enter 
into a great battle beside the personal element; 
all the forces of nature take part. It often hap- 
pened in the ancient wars that the army was de- 
feated that had the sun in its eyes. Often some 
false rumor, some accidental cry, turns the tide. 
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The morale of an army is everything: faith in their 
general and in the justness of their eaUvSe, — tlierc 
arc no reinforeements like these. Indeed, every 
impulse that is manly and noble and elevating tells 
tremendously in war. 

These are j)crhaps some of the considerations that 
lead us to judge war between nations by a dilfer- 
ent standard from the one we apj)ly to individual 
encounters. It has not the demorali/ang element of 
base anger. Inhere must be something that vastly 
more than offsets tlie l)rutal element in it, else the 
good could never have flowed frorti it that we know 
has flowed. Men who settle their differcnc'cs by 
blows and blood are always the worse for it. But 
nations are often the better for it. It sets new and 
larger currents going. The nation is above the in- 
dividual, and the national life is often cemented 
and strengthened by the blood of the l)cst citiz;cns. 


V 

SOLITUDE 

Emkrbon says, *‘N(>w an.d then a man exqui- 
sitely made c*ari live alone, and must ; but coo|) up 
most men and you \indo them.” Solitude tries a 
man in a way society docs not ; it throws him 
upon his own rcsoun^es, and if these resources be 
meiigre, if the ground he occupies in and of him- 
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self he poor anti narrow, he will have a .sorry time 
of it. lienee we ninthly attribute some extra virtue 
to those j>ersons wIh> vohnitarily tuuhraee st^litudo, 
who live alone in tlie <a)untrv or in tiie w<hhIs, or in 
the inountains, nntl find life sweet. \\\- know tliey 
cannot live without <»onvers<% wiihotit soeit^ ty c^f 
some sort, ami we <Te<iit tluun with tht* power of 
invoking it frtun tluunselves, <ir elst* finding nuu*e 
companionship with dumb things than tinlinary 
mortals. In any ease tluw give evideiiet* of rtsotiret^s 
whi<‘h all do not possess. If mit *'ex<|uisitely made/’ 
hermits generally have a fine sirtuik in them, whic'h 
preserves them in solitude. If a man wants to get 
away from liimself* or from a guilty eoiisraemx*, 
he d(x\s not retreat into the eouniry, he ficsrs to tfm 
town. If he is empty, tlie town will fill him ; if 
he is idle, the town will amuse !iim ; if hi* is vain, 
here is a field for liis vanity ; if lie is ambitious, 
here are dujms waiting to be played upoti ; hut 
if he is an Imnesl imuu hen* fa* will tuna* a strug- 
gle to prt*serve his integrity. The rapiti growth 
of cities in otir timi* luis its dark side. Every man 
who lias a ileiuon to flee from, a viee to indulge, 
an itching for notoriety to idlity, money to Hipiaii- 
der, or a dream of sudden wealth to cherish, flees 
to the city, and, as mitst jH*rsons liavi* one or the 
oilier of tliese things, tin* caty outstrips the coun- 
try. It is tliouglit that the mon* a iiiaii is civil!/, ed, 
the more his tastes im* refined, the more he will 
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crave city life and the more benefit he will get from 
it. But this may be questioned. It is not, as a 
rule, a refined taste that takes men to cities, but a 
craving for a vain superficial elegance, the pride of 
dress, of equipage, of fashion, of fast living, and the 
shams and follies of the world. The more simple 
and refined taste loves the seriousness and sobriety 
of the country. 

People find country life dull because they are 
empty and frivolous ; having only themselves on 
their hands, they can extract no entertainment from 
such a subject. How can a man profitably com- 
mune with himself, if the self is small and frivolous 
and unworthy ? He will not go to his own garden 
for fruit if there be only thorns there. 

The finest spirits are not gregarious *, they do not 
love a crowd. Crows and wolves go in flocks and 
packs, but the eagle and the lion are solitary in 
their habits. 

Solitude is not for the young ; the young have 
no thoughts or experiences, but only unsatisfied 
desires ; it is for the middle-aged and the old, for 
a man when he has ripened and wants time to mel- 
low his thoughts. A man who retires into solitude 
must have a capital of thought and experience to 
live upon, or his soul will perish of want. This 
capital must be reinvested in the things about him, 
or it will not suffice. Either as a farmer or as a 
student and lover of nature, or as both, can he live 
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self be poor and narrow, he will have a sorry time 
of it. Hence we readily attribute some extra virtue 
to those persons who voluntarily embrace solitude, 
who live alone in the country or in the woods, or in 
the mountains, and find life sweet. We know they 
cannot live without converse, without society of 
some sort, and we credit them with the power of 
invoking it from themselves, or else of finding more 
companionship with dumb things than ordinary 
mortals. In any case they give evidence of resources 
which all do not possess. If not exquisitely made,’’ 
hermits generally have a fine streak in them, which 
preserves them in solitude. If a man wants to get 
away from himself, or from a guilty conscience, 
he does not retreat into the country, he flees to the 
town. If he is empty, the town will fill him ; if 
he is idle, the town will amuse him ; if he is vain, 
here is a field for his vanity ; if he is ambitious, 
here are dupes waiting to be played upon ; but 
if he is an honest man, here he will have a strug- 
gle to preserve his integrity. The rapid growth 
of cities in our time has its dark side. Every man 
who has a demon to flee from, a vice to indulge, 
an itching for notoriety to allay, money to squan- 
der, or a dream of sudden wealth to cherish, flees 
to the city, and, as most persons have one or the 
other of these things, the city outstrips the coun- 
try. It is thought that the more a man is civilized, 
the more his tastes are refined, the more he will 
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crave life and the more benefit he will get from 
it. But this may be questioned. It is not, as a 
rule, a refined taste that takes men to cities, but a 
(‘raving for a vain superficial elegance, the pride of 
dr(\ss, of e(iuipage, of fashion, of fast living, and the 
shams and follies of the world. The more simple 
and nditUMl taste loves the seriousness and sobriety 
of the country. 

People find (‘ountry life dull because they are 
empty and frivolous ; having only themselves on 
their hands, tluy can extract no entertainment from 
such a subject. How can a man profitably com- 
mune with himsc'lf, if the self is small and frivolous 
and unworthy ? He will not go to his own garden 
for fniit if there be only thorns there. 

Hie finest spirits are not gregarious; they do not 
love a crowd, ('rows and wolves go in flocks and 
packs, Vmt the eagle and the lion are solitary in 
tlunr habits. 

Solitude is not for the young; the young have 
no thoughts or experiences, but only unsatisfied 
(h^sirc's ; it is for the middUvaged and the old, for 
a man when he lias rifietUMl and wants time to mel- 
low Ins llioughts. A man who retires into solitude 
must liave a capital of thought and experience to 
live u{HHi, or his soul will perish of want. Hus 
(‘iipital must lie nninestcal in the tilings about him, 
or it will not suffice. Either as a farmer or as a 
student and lover of nature, or as both, can he live 
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as it were on the iutemst of his .stortHi-np wLs- 
ihnn. 

‘'lliei’o art* thingH that never show theins<*lvi\s 
till yon arc alone/* Haiti an old nn'liise in IVlexic*o 
to an Anieriean traveler \vlu> had eluimetl the lion- 
pitality of Ids hnt; “lint if y<ai once make up your 
mind that tlu*re is no harm in thenn you find out 
that they are pretty good <‘oinpany/* Tlie old re- 
ehiHc kiiew what In* was saying, ''rinngs do sliow 
theinselves whtm one is alone ; tiny emergt* on all 
Hides; they (s>ine in tnnips from nil ptiiuts of the 
eompasH, hju! one is only master of the situation 
when he <‘au make gmal <’oinpany of tlnum How 
your misdeeds find you out! tlie slill small voit*e of 
conHeien<‘i\ which you (smhl hear iitnid tlie niar 
of the town, makes itself heard now; all the past 
belcfiguers you, whether witli an army of angcds 
or of demons, depends upon what your past has 
l>een. 

The old riH*luse iilnm* referre<l to, the traveler 
foinul living in ii hut alone in the luotmtains. He 
had lived tin re many yt^ars, with no (’ompaiiionHhip 
Imt his dogs. An Irishman !>y birth, he had tried 
many parts of the world, and seen many phases of 
life, and had at last fouiul Ills {da<‘e in the solitude 
of the Mexiean mountains. He ha«l lenrned the art 
of dreaming with liis eyes open, whieh is the eliarm 
of solitude. A man who eanimt tlrtaiiii with his eyes 
open Imd better not court solitude. Such an old 
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dreamer was found the other day by some rail- 
road Hurvc'yors ou a mountain in North Carolina. 
He had lived there in his hut for fifty years. He, 
too, had for (‘ompanion a dog. If Thoreau had 
made friimds with a dog to share his bed and board 
in his retreat by Walden Pond, one would have 
had more faitli in his sincerity. The dog would 
have been the seal and authentication of his retreat. 
A man who has no heart for a dog, — how can he 
have a heart for Nature herself? For many reasons 
women seldom voluntarily face solitude, but in my 
boyhood I knew an aged widow who lived all alone 
on her little farm, in her little l)rown house, for 
many years. She kept five or six cows, which she 
took care of herstdf, winter and summer. She hired 
her hay gathered, her wood cut, and that was all. 
She was a gentle and pious little woinan, and her 
house was lus neat as a pin. But think of those 
long years of solitary life; the nights, the morn- 
ings, the meals, the Sundays, the week days, and 
no sound but what you made yourself! How inti- 
mately ac*(juainted with one’s self one must become 
in such a life! If ()ne’s self was not a pretty good 
fellow, how cordially one would learn to dislike his 
<*ompany! One Sunday, as my people were passing 
the house on tlieir way to ehureh, they saw her 
washing. ‘Mlello, Aunt Debby! don’t you know 
it is Siindny?’’ Behold the consternation of the 
old dame! Blie had lost her reckoning, and had 
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kept Suhl)ath on Saltininy. 'I'lie last tinu* I passt»<l 
that way 1 huw only a little i^russy iiunuicl where 
Aunt Del^hy's liouse used to stantl. 

The poet of .solitude is Wtinlsworth. What a 
sense of the privuc'y of fiehls ami wsmhIs tluTe is 
over all his pcH^try; what stillness* what loiu'some 
dells* what sounds of distant wattufalls! How 
fondly he lingers upon tlie simple ohjeils of natun\ 
upon rural seeiu^s nntl events, and how perpetually 
he returns upon Ins own heart! His ecnnpanionship 
with hills and trees ami roeks and sheplnu-ds tloes 
not relieve* hut rather st'ts off* Ins lomdim*Hs. He 
is encompassed with .solitude wiierevt*r he ™ 

*Hn NovemlwT days, 

When va|K)rs rolling down tin* vtillt»y 
A lonely manie irion* lones(»me; amtuig w<wmIs 
At ncKm; and mid the eidin suitinier nights. 
When hy the margin of the Irtnnhiing lake, 
Beneath the ghsuny hills I homewiml went 
In solitude;^’ 

and luiB tlie same sweet iiml fniiiful fellowsliip 
with nature and with his own heart. In his ** A 
Foet*.s Epitaph” lie lias drawn his owm jKirlrait: ~ 

*HIe is Kdired m niKmtide dew. 

Or fountain in a iSKiniiiiy grove; 

And you inuHt love liiiii, ere to y<iii 
Ha will »eem worthy of your love* 
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*‘The outward shows of sky and earth. 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

“In common things that round us lie 

Some random truths he can impart, — 

The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart.*' 

Wordsworth was solitary because of his pro- 
found seriousness, and because great thoughts or 
deep emotions always create a solitude of their own. 
What is communing with nature but communing 
with ourselves? Nature gives back our thoughts 
and feelings, as we see our faces reflected in a pool. 
Wordsworth found himself whenever he walked; 
all nature was Wordsworthian. Another man of 
equal profundity and sympathy finds nature stamped 
with his image. 

Wordsworth felt akin to all solitary things ; he 
is drawn by every recluse and wanderer; he loves 
to contemplate beggars, and dwellers or watchers 
in secluded dells, and to sing the praises of “ The 
Solitary Reaper.” A solitary flower, a sohtary 
scene of almost any kind, never failed to move him. 
What a charm of seclusion in the poem beginning, 

“ I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills.** 
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Or in thin othrr. ™ 

"M lit'iirt! fi 

Wink* in a grnve I md rrrliurtl 
In that Hwert irnKnl wfirre plfitHanl tluiiighti 
Bring Had tlioughtH to tho tiiiiid/* 

Or again in thin irmnortal Hong, 

**Sho dwolt among tlM*- untnHkkm wiiyH* 

Benido the fipringn id 
A maid whtan lh«‘re were mmv to pratm* 

Anci very few to lov«^: 

**A violet liy a mo^ny nkme 
Half hidden from the eye; 

Fair an a «tar wheat only one 
D Hltining in the aky/* 

Befort^ WcmlHwnrth^ wditiide hiid a lover and {kk*! 
in Abraliam (,!owky. I'lmnigh iit^iirly nil hin enmiyn 
thert! mm a desire^ to eHeafa* from the wHirli.1, iiinl 
to be alone with nature and with Im own lltonglilM, 
And wlio haH ladter tliiH denire iiricl the 

satinfaetion whieh tin fulfilhnent bringn ? He longed 
for the connirj iia an exile ItmgH for home*. He 
aays to Kvedyn tliat he had never liiid any other 
desire so strong and no like to eiivetoiiHrieMs fts the 
one he had alwayn had, namely, to la* iiiiiMler itt 
Imt of a small house ami a large giirtlen, with very 
moderate conveniences jotiHHl tti them, mid there to 
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li(*ate tlic refnaindor of his life only to the culture 
them and to the study of nature. 

says: As far as niy nieruory can return back 

i> ruy past lifi% before 1 kxiew or was capable of 
\ssiu|^ wliat the world or the glories or business 
it WiTe, the natural ulVeetions of rny soul gave 
a secTet bent of aversion from theni.’^ When 
was a boy at s('hool, he was wont to leave his 
y fellows, and walk alone into the fields. How 
inningly he praises Obsemrity," and how pun- 
itly lu‘ sets forth the “ Dangers of an honest man 
much company!'’ 

lie knew W(‘U the virtues which solitude necessi- 
ihI and implied. 

' The truth of the matter is, that neither he who 
a fop in the world is a fit man to be alone; nor 
wlm has mi his heart much u[)on the world, 
nigh he have never so much understanding: so 
it Holitiule c’an l)e wdl fitted and sit right but 
on II very few persons. They must have enough 
owledge ot the worhl to see the vanity of it, and 
tnigh virtue to despise all vanity; if the mind be 
Hsessecl with any lust or passion, a man had better 
in a fair than in a wockI alone/' 

But, lifter all has hcHUi said about the solitude of 
lure, that h tlie heat .solitude that comes (ilothed 
the- human form, ~ your friend, your other self, 
u> leaves you alone, yet cdicers you; who peoples 
nr house or your field and wood with tender 
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remembrances ; who stands between your yearning 
heart and the great outward void that you try in 
vain to warm and fill; who in his own person and 
spirit clothes for you, and endows with tangible 
form, all the attractions and subtle relations and 
meanings that draw you to the woods and fields. 
What the brooks and the trees and the birds said 
so faintly and vaguely, he speaks with warmth and 
directness. Indeed, your friend complements and 
completes your solitude, and you experience its 
charm without its desolation. I cannot, therefore, 
agree with Marvell that 

“Two paradises are in one, 

To live in paradise alone.” 

I should want at least my friend to share it with me. 


VI 

AN OPEN DOOR 

How the revelations of science do break in upon 
the sort of private and domestic view of the uni- 
verse which mankind have so long held! To many 
minds it is like being fairly turned out into the 
cold, and made to face without shield or shelter 
the eternities and the infinities of geologic time and 
sidereal space. We are no longer cozily housed in 
pretty little anthropomorphic views of things. The 
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univ."^rsc is no longer a theatre constructed expressly 
for the drama of man’s life and salvation. The 
race of man becomes the mere ephemera of an hour, 
like insects of a summer day. In an hour of the 
summer of the earth’s geologic history he appears, 
and in an hour he is gone; a few hours more and 
all is gone, and the earth itself is frozen into the 
everlasting death and night of the winter of the 
solar system. Science says in just so many words, 
‘‘ There is no reason to deny the final cessation of 
the sun’s activity, and the consequent death of the 
system.” 

Our hearts, our affections, all our peculiarly hu- 
man attributes, draw back from many of the deduc- 
tions of science. We feel the cosmic chill. We 
cannot warm or fill the great void. The universe 
seems orphaned. This is the reason why many 
people, who accept science with their understand- 
ing, still repudiate it in their hearts; the religious 
beliefs of their youth still meet a want of their 
natures. 

It makes a great difference whether we look upon 
things from the point of view of our personal wants 
and needs, or from the point of view of reason. It 
takes mankind, as it takes every individual man, 
a long and hard struggle to break away from the 
former standpoint, and to gain the mountain-top 
implied in the latter. When I look upon the sun 
from my place and surroundings, he seems to be a 
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mere ap]>tirtt‘nnnt*<^ of the oartlu How ho so<‘nis 
to nltetul MS, nuil to swiofj^ nrouini tjs to light 

iuhI wannth ! How inuiaajsi» staans tho t*arth ; how 
small, <’(anparativoly, the sun! Siv him st*ttiiig 
Ih'IuiuI tlio hills <w ruling up out of tlm wavi'! 
Xeuoplumos, ncroniing to Plutan’h, tliought tlio 
earth hud many suns and many nuHjns. An eelipse 
of the sun, he said, happened wlien tlu^ (»rh of the 
sun, falling upt)n some {>ari of the worhl whieli is 
uninhahiied, wandered in a vaeuum and hisaime 
eelipsech Ht^rotloftis also hniked upon the stiu as 
something thus spe<dal to the enrtli. On tlie ap- 
pronc'h of winter, he says, hv gnnvs feeble and 
retreats to the soutlu lHH*ause he ean no loiig<*r fiu*e 
the cold and the storms of the north. One is 
naninded of these things when lie tlie gcnnl 
people appropriab* C Jod to themselvc^s in a way tlu'y 
are perjadually doing. What a spe<nal inlert^sl He 
takes in their lives! Their well dwang or tluar ill- 
being seems his main eoneerm All the early ri«s*s 
— the Billie races “ do this. How the ohi He* 
hrt'WH claimed (JiMl ! He was the ilmi of 

Israel and of mi one else. How imminent, how 
personal, He is in their Heriptim^s; how eniel, how 
terrible, liow jealous, — ' ii magnified itnd Iieiiven- 
filling despot ami king! All the gmal old piitiis 
people still rtder the events of their daily livi»s to 
Frovidenc‘e. Indeed, the popular eoiii*eptioii of 
God is still essentially Ftoleiiiale. Our religion is 
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built upon tlie notion that man and man’s life airc 
the objeets of liis especial care and solicitude. And 
HO tlu'y nn\ but not just in the way we are so fond 
of thinking. 

Astronomers figure out for us the infinitesimal 
fraction of tlie sun’s light which our earth inter- 
i'cpts in the infinite void; in the same way and to 
the same extent does the providen(‘e of God tran- 
scend not only the wants of our little lives, but 
the life of the globe itself. Yet each and all get 
enough. The sun setmis near to us, — is near by 
its power. The light that floods our houses, that 
shines ujam our fields, —how potent it is! What 
marvelous transformations it works! If the sun 
did, indeed, shine for this world alone, and was 
only just therc^ Indiind the hori/am as it seems, we 
could not be better looked after. 

'To all intents and jiurposes, God is and exists 
for ea(‘h one of us alone. Ilis providerK‘e is exem- 
plified in every movement of our lives. Out of 
the abuse of this feeling or faith eomes our arrogat- 
ing to ours(»lves special providences, sjiecial intor- 
ftTeruT in our petty affairs. But until the sun does 
shoot some sjKHial ray for you, and the attraction 
of gravity make some cx<*e{)tion in your favor, 
tMnmt mil upon God’s doing so. Our very life, the 
lK\ating of our very hearts, depends upon the sun, 
not because the sun is special, but because the sun 
is univc^rsal; not bec*ause it is adjusted and adapted 
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to us, but because we are adjusted and adapted to 
it. Its bounty and power extend in every direction- 
alike; it shoots into the void myriads of rays as 
vivifying as those that make our blood flow. The 
same with this power we call God. In it we live 
and move and have our being, but it is not an 
attendant of our lives; we are an accident of it; it 
is imminent to us, because it is imminent every- 
where. Light was not made for the eye, but we 
have eyes because there is light. The outward 
world is not accommodated to us, but vice versa. 
There are no special acts of Providence that have 
reference to you and to me, to this or to that event 
of our lives, any more than the North Star was 
placed there for the guidance of mariners, or that 
anything in nature was made for the use of man. 
Was water made to quench thirst? No; we have 
thirst because there is water. Were the beauties 
and harmonies of nature made to delight our senses 
or for our edification ? No ; we have the sense of 
the beautiful because beauty exists. The beneficent 
forces of nature brought us forth and sustain us, 
therefore we love beneficence. The loving-kindness 
and the tender mercies of God, of which we hear 
so much, are such not because they are directed to 
us, but because they are directed to all, — because 
the laws of the universe are so, and not otherwise. 
God answers prayer, not by a particular providence, 
but by a general providence. You may light your 
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fire hy feeusing the sun’s niys with a burning-glass; 
hut tlie rays are no (lifferent; they are the sanic as 
those that are shot into space on all sides at all 
tiiiies. Still, Providence is innninent in human 
affairs, not by special acts, but by universal, eter- 
nal, unc(^a.sing a<*ts. Docs it rain to make things 
grow and to fill our wells and (isterns? We are 
apt to take this view of things, but I noticed that 
it raiiUMl at sea the same as upon the land. Men 
and nations at war with ea(‘h other, each seeking 
to slay or overthrow the other, pray to the same 
(lod for victory. And (iod helps one just as much 
as helps tlie other, not by special providences, 
but by g('neral providences, like the rain or snow, 
or light or gravitation. Ilis laws prevail, and whoso 
ob(*ys them (his will) best triumphs; God gives 
him the victory. 1 notice that when the children 
of Israel are d(‘f(^at<'d, or suffer any disaster, God 
is always ^igainst them ; hut wlien they triumph, 
it is (i(k1 who gives the victory, and it is all true in 
a stric‘t Hc’it^ntific s<*nse. 

A (’liwgyinan on the wrecked train thanked God 
most fervently that the train did not go into the 
rivcT. It was eh^arly the hand of Providence that 
suvcmI them, lie said. One would have thought that 
if G(k 1 liad interested himself at all in the incident. 
He would have interested himself to have prevented 
it. If not, we must either suppose He was unable 
to prevent it, or else unwilling, and either horn of 
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the (lilennna is a had horn. At Nrw Ihuiihur^-, 
a few yt'ars a|^<n wlu*ii a |)asHt*n|4<*r train ran int«i 
an oil train, and hundreds of {M'oplt* perishrd^ He 
secntw to have takiui no haial at all in tin* matter. 
Wliy nhould He save this (*ro\vd anil mti that ? Or 
the Ashtahnlu horror, wliert^ was <hm! then? 

from tlie disaster Ht* have averttsl ? 

Ah me! as .s<K>n as we nnike (hwi out to la* a person 
who intt*rferi\s in the events <if this world, info 
wluit straits nrv. we h^reed! We are foreed to ec*n 
ehide eitluT that He is init omnipotent, or else t!mi 
He Is a monster of enu*lty, that He is eaprieious 
and eluin|»;(n4hl(\ or an oji^re that deli^^lits in human 
sutrering ami hlmah I know llte well known text 
xve take shelter under, * the ways of Provideiiee are 
pa.st finding mit; hut that is la'g’dn;" the ipieslioit. 
You presume to know tlieiii iiiul to have found 
tiuuu out when you say He ehose !«> t!>row t!ie tram 
on the up|K*r side «if the tnii’k iiiHlead of on the 
lower. No. He is not that kind of a Ci-mL Hie 
only way He IntiThTen or takt*s ii hand is thrniiini 
the eternal laws whii-h He has rstiihlislied. In tlii* 
<‘aHe the law’s of foree, the laws of reHintitncv jiml 
of matter, were tlie hand tif CJihI that llire%%* the 
iraiii against the Imiik ; Innl the foris*,s cdnstird 
a little difFerently, the train wotihl have gone suit# 
the river. No inirinde %V 4 is jM^rforinrii to preverit it, 
A good engineer csnild tell you rxiirtly how it Imp* 
pened. And yet the filing to thiink CjimI in siieli 
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a case is a natural one and a worthy one; it pro- 
ceeds from a true religious attitude of the soul. 

The balance, the adjustment, the equipoise which 
we see in the physical world, and which we see in the 
world of man, too, was not brought about by any 
guidance or principle of action that bears the slight- 
est resemblance to human methods and aims, but is 
the result of eons upon eons of conflict, of clashing, 
of waste and destruction, the fittest or the lucki- 
est surviving. What principle of benevolence, or of 
justice, or of wise foresight has regulated the distri- 
bution of the various human races upon the globe, 
or determined the relative ascendency of the vari- 
ous nationalities ? Just the principle that deter- 
mines which of a hungry pack of dogs shall get and 
keep the bone you toss them. Think of the wrongs, 
the cruelties, the waste, the slaughters of history. 
Think of that mad carnival of lust and power which 
the history of the Roman Empire alone shows. 
The past of the race is knee-deep with blood, largely 
innocent blood, and the past of nature is black with 
convulsion and struggle. Admitted that good has 
come out of it all, yet how unlike has been the 
method to anything we know as goodness or benevo- 
lence ! Good has come out of it because our consti- 
tutions are adapted to it. To us it is good; to dif- 
ferently constituted beings it might be bad. The 
principle or power which underlies all things is like 
the principle of gravitation, which is exerted equally 
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in all directions, and which spares no crashing or 
crushing, no floods of water or downfall of moun- 
tains, or subsidence of continents, in bringing about 
the equilibrium which we behold. Some things 
sink and some things swim; but whichever it be, 
gravity has its way. There is no waste in nature; 
waste in nature is but taking out of one pocket and 
putting into the other. 

Prayer is practically a belief in miracles or special 
providences, — a belief that the world is governed, 
not by immutable law, but by a being whose favor 
may be won, whose anger may be appeased, or 
whose purpose may be changed, like that of a great 
monarch or king. ‘‘Most men, in their prayers,” 
says Turgenieff, “ ask God that two and two may 
not make four.” “ The best prayers,” says Joubert, 
“ are those which have nothing distinct, and which 
thus partake of adoration. God listens but to 
thoughts and sentiments.” “To ask is to receive, 
when we ask for a genuine good,” because the gen- 
uine good is in the devout and sincere asking; but 
convince your orthodox neighbor of this, and he 
will probably cease to pray. Prayer with him is 
a petition to some power external to himself for 
some definite, tangible, measurable good. He will 
pray for rain or for sun; and the faith which 
prompts him is a stay to him, whether the rain 
comes or not. The wisest man cannot pray, has 
no need of prayer, because his whole life is an aspi- 
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rali<»n toward, and a desire for, the supreme good of 
the world. 

In ('VH^ry eniergen(‘y that requires courage and 
of mind, the great danger is in the fear of 
daiiger. I'lu* man wlio, lost in the woods or on the 
plains, or going into battle, prays earnestly to God 
for lu^lp and guidance, has his wits and senses sharp- 
envd and his courage strengthened by that act of 
faith. Bcaanisc this is so, because mankind have 
in all Hgi'H, ll\e pagan as well as the Christian, been 
blessed by sincen* prayer to th(‘ir gods, they have 
eoinc finally to pervert and vulgari/.e prayer by ask- 
ing for outward material good. To pray for rain 
is like praying for a change in the moon or in the 
titlc*H and seasons. All Cdiristendom prayed for 
Tn^sident ( Jarfield, l)ut without avail, because the 
wound was mortal. Did prayer ever stop the yel- 
low fever before frost came? Is it ever safe to let 
your piety offset sanitary observances? If sewer 
gas gets into your house, will holiness keep the 
distemper out? No; and vaccination is a better 
Hiifc^guard against smallpox than prayer, however 
fervent arid serious. 

What rtnimins, then, for those who cannot pray; 
wIhi c*arinol look upon (iod m a being apart from 
tlitunselveSt a HUpreme parent, seated somewhere in 
the nniverae, and withholding or bestowing gifts 
and gcMKls U{>on man? This alone, and this is 
enouglt: To love virtue, to love truth, to cherish 
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ft Icifty iiiral* to kt^i^p tin* Ht»ul c»[H’n ftinl lH»H|>itii!»l<! 
to wluilstH’ViT tliiiigH an* trxu\ ft* wluitHorvt^r thing.s 
are heiuitiful, to whatstH*ver IliirigH an* -of gtHnl 
rei'H^rfc- 


vn 


TilK TUVK liEALlH.M 

WiTHcniT nt all niinini^ to iinpinirh the value of 
what is known in c*urn*nt eritkn?4fii m realism in 
art, I think it may safely In* siii«l that any imai^i- 
native work, or any work iispirtnii iu the rank of 
literatim', wliieh iha's not affonl ii huit iiml a apetnly 
escape into the ideal, is of little value. 

The true Hterary artist is n<»t afraid of tin* n*iil, 
the concmde ; imietal, he hives n*iil Ihtni^s iih the 
painter Iuh pigments, hut they im* only a iinmiis to 
im end, and that end is not thi* literal truth, hut 
the ideal truth. Striet fiilelity to niiliin% to fuel, 
is to be demandecl, and ts|uiil fidelity to the spirit, 
the imagination. The artist must give us ii true 
picture, hut he must give us inueh more Ilian that; 
he must give us liimself. 

It is the provinc’e of litenilim* to itiiike us friT 
of tile ideal, and of siueiua* to innki* us iirnuiiinted 
with demonstrfihle fact. It swnis hi me it tniillers 
little whether a writer draws his nmU*rml from 
wliat we call the rt*al, or from the tdriil, so lliiil Hie 
result be gcHal literiilurt*. Why exalt the rtmlist at 
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the expense of the idealist ? Why com mend Zola’s 
method over that of Hawthorne, when both are 
failures unless they reach and move the imagina- 
tion, and both succeed when they do move it ? 

If in such a connection one may be allowed to 
speak of his own work, I may say that I should 
think much more meanly of my own books than 
I do, if I did not believe that my account of bird, 
or flower, or forest, or stream, contained some stim- 
ulus or quality, or suggestion, which the reality 
itself does not hold, and which is purely the gift 
of the spirit. Your fact or observation is not liter- 
ature until it is put in some sort of relation to the 
soul. 

There probably never was a time when the crav- 
ing for the real in art — the real as opposed to the 
fantastic, the impossible, or the visionary — was 
more acute than it is now; but the need and the de- 
mand are equally urgent for that real to be set in 
such a light, or in such relation to the mind, that it 
fuse readily with the spirit and become one with it. 
The soul of man is the source and the only source 
of that charm which a true work of art possesses. 
The real itself, however faithfully set forth, has no 
charm. A photograph is barren; the rudest sketch 
of the same, seen by a true artist, has far* more 
power to touch and move the soul. Only the man 
who looks upon the real with passion, with emotion, 
will succeed in transmuting it into something higher, 
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and tlius permanently interest mankind in it. And 
if he looks upon the imaginary, the fantastic, with 
passion and emotion, he will interest mankind in 
that also. He will make that real and living to us, 

'"The highest problem of any art,” says Goethe, 
‘'is to produce by semblance the illusion of some 
higher reality. But it is a false endeavor to realize 
the appearance until at last only something com- 
monly real remains.” 

I think the complaint one has to make of the 
current realistic fiction is that it fails to produce 
this "illusion of some higher reality.” It rests 
with the "commonly” or meanly realistic. After 
we have finished the book, we feel as if we had 
been in the company of people whose acquaintance 
was not worth the making. They are or may be 
copied from our friends and acquaintances, but 
there is this difference: In real life, there is some- 
thing, it may not be easy to say just what, that 
gives pathos and significance to the most humdrum 
and frivolous, — something that points to the higher 
reality ; but in the story the people are cut off, 
isolated, and we feel only their pettiness or silliness. 
It is often said that the commonest and dullest life, 
if truly written, would have something of perennial 
interest; but it must be sympathetically written, and 
shown off against a proper background. There are 
few more commonplace characters in themselves in 
fiction than Partridge in "Tom Jones,” but Par- 
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Iridge witnessing his first play at the theatre is 
immortal. The meanest hfe has poetry in it, but 
it takes a poet to bring the poetry out. In writing 
Werther,” Goethe said he succeeded in breathing 
into the work “all that warmth which leaves no 
distinction between the poetical and the actual.’’ 
Whether or not it was realistic, in the sense that it 
was a faithful picture of the life of his times, is of 
little moment compared with the question: Was 
it vital and serious, or informed with real passion ? 
And if the passion of the story or poem is real, do 
we care for any other reality? If the mood and 
temper in which an author contemplates his subject 
are genuine, his realism will take care of itself. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is only the idealist 
who can adequately deal with the real, — who can 
fuse it and use it and bring out its full significance. 
There may be a barren realism, just as well as a 
barren idealism; the proper marriage of the two is 
the end and aim of art. To make the idea tangible 
to us, whether in poetry or in prose, so that the 
mind can rest upon it, and feel braced and excited 
by it, — is not that also an end to be aimed at ? 
And, on the other hand, to make the actual, the 
concrete, fluid and plastic, and inform it with mean- 
ing and power, — is not that also to be striven for ? 
In the same proportion in which literature is real, 
must it also be ideal; just so much earth as there 
is, just so much sky must arch over it. The actual 
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must be transmuted, the ideal must be embodied; 
both must be brought within the sphere of the spir- 
itual faculty and fixed there. If the novelist trans- 
fers to his page the real life about him and adds no 
charm or illusion or suggestion from his own spirit, 
he is less a realist than he is a materialist; his work 
has little value. The writers who can describe the 
actual and make it real to us, that is, make us share 
their experience and their emotion, are very rare. 
They tell us what they saw or what they felt, but 
they do not put the reader in the presence of the 
actual thing or occurrence. How many historians 
make the past alive again for us ? Only the man 
with an enormous grasp of the ideal, or great im- 
aginative power, can do it. Shakespeare can do it, 
Carlyle can do it. What a sense of reality in all 
Carlyle’s histories! The dead reality is not enough, 
it must be made alive again. Equally few are the 
writers who can make the ideal tangible or warm 
to us. 

In any case, whatever the theme, the first requi- 
site in the mind of the writer is a vivid sense of 
reality. I sometimes think this sense of reality 
the main thing which distinguishes the master from 
the tyro. In the great writer, in whatever field, 
we encounter real things, real values, real differ- 
ences, real emotions, real impressions; his sense of 
reality always saves him from phantoms. The 
mind in which this sense of reality is weak, no 
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matter whether it deals with the concrete or the 
abstract, will always fail to make an impression. 
For my part, I want no better realists than the 
great masters of the ideal, from Homer down to 
Hawthorne and Turgenieff, How they all differ 
both in their material and treatment! but in the 
page of each you encounter that reality, that sense 
of substance and vitality, which are to the mind 
what the ground is to the foot, or the air to the lungs. 


VIII 

LITERARY FAME 

Goldsmith, according to Boswell, said that he 
had come too late into the world; that Pope and 
other poets had carried off all the literary prizes. 
Dr. Johnson confirmed the remark, and said it 
was difficult to get literary fame, and was every 
day becoming more and more difficult. This is 
probably the feeling of all writers who have reached 
the measure of their powers ; they mistake the 
limits of their own tether for the end of the world. 
The possibilities that are not open to them they 
think do not exist. A man of genius and power 
makes the world his own, and when he is done 
with it, he fancies there is nothing left. Every one 
of us repeats the same experience on a different 
scale. As our careers draw to a close, fancy we 
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have exhausted the whole of life, and that there 
will be nothing left for those who are to come after 
us. But life is always new to the new man. Think 
of the great names in British literature since Gold- 
smith and Johnson; think of Burns, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Byron, Dickens, Macaulay, Carlyle, Arnold, 
etc., each one of whom, probably, in exhausting 
his own possibilities fancied he had exhausted the 
possibilities of nature. 

Probably literary fame is no more difficult of 
achievement at one time than at another, just as 
easy to Thackeray as it was to Goldsmith; and this 
notwithstanding that an achievement that would 
have given a measure of fame a century ago would 
attract far less attention to-day. Is it at all likely 
that if the Spectator essays were written to-day 
they would attract any considerable notice, or that 
the Idler” and ‘‘Adventurer” would find any 
readers ? But the writer of to-day has all this past 
to stand upon, he profits by all these accumulated 
achievements. ‘A man is largely the creature of his 
times ; he is strong by the strength of the age in which 
he lives. An invention that would have seemed 
marvelous a century ago might be a very tame affair 
to-day; and yet the same genius, the same power in 
achieving a noteworthy result to-day, would prob- 
ably have no more obstacles to overcome, or mys- 
teries to solve, than one hundred years ago. He has 
a great fund to work with; he sees farther because 
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he stands higher. If the achievement is measured 
by the standard of to-day, it is to be remembered 
that the achiever is strong by the strength of to-day. 
Tlie same in science. Now the quarry is so thor- 
oughly opened, larger and more valuable results 
ought to be easier than ever before. Of course 
the poet or literary man cannot avail himself of the 
results of the labor of others in the same way the 
man of science can and does, but he cannot escape 
the general lift of the age in which he lives; he 
shares in the momentum, moral and intellectual, 
of his contemporaries. In a certain sense, also, he 
inherits, as an available personal fund, what others 
have done before him. It is the common mind 
which has been refined and enlarged, and of this ad- 
vantage he partakes. Literature is an investment of 
genius which pays dividends to all subsequent times. 

If nature were guilty of endless repetition in 
turning out men of exceptional powers, of course 
every new man would find his task already done 
in the world; but nature forever varies the pattern 
so that the new man has a new standpoint and sees 
things in new combinations and discovers new val- 
ues, and he is never forestalled by those who have 
gone before him. Every new genius is an impossi- 
bility until he appears ; we cannot forecast his type. 
He is a revelation, and through his eyes we shall 
see undreamed-of effects. It is doubtful if contem- 
porary writers of original power ever stand in each 
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other’s way. There is always room and demand 
for any number of original men. The lesser poets 
of course suffer in competition with the greater ; 
the large stars draw our eyes away from the smaller; 
we should make more of Bayard Taylor, for in- 
stance, if he were our only poet; but is it probable 
that Longfellow or Whittier or Bryant or Emerson 
ever intercepted any portion of the fame due and 
within reach of the other? Have Tennyson or 
Browning in any sense ever been rivals ? Literary 
fame is not a limited quantity which must lessen in 
proportion as it is divided up, but, like the sun- 
light, each man may have it all and not rob his 
neighbor. Inventors and discoverers and men of 
science may anticipate each other, but literary 
genius can never be anticipated; the value of the 
gift which it brings is in its uniqueness. I heard it 
remarked the other day of one of our promising 
young poets that his work lacked flavor. It is this 
flavor which is indispensable, and which can never 
be forestalled by another. There is rivalry in the 
trades and the professions, but you poet, or you 
novelist, or you essayist, if your work has flavor or 
character of its own, your chance for fame is just 
as good as if there were no competitors in the field. 
It is not a vacant niche in the Temple of Fame 
which you are striving for, and which only one can 
fill: it is a niche in the hearts of men, where the 
room is boundless. 
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(loldsinilh hinisolf under the sliadow of 
lh>lK‘’s fanus hut of eourse he was a gainer 

from Po|H‘\s eanHT. His perfonnaiuT was as uni(|iie 
as lh>j)e’s, and has probably been of more service 
to mankind. Ibit Pope cleared and sharpened the 
mind of his ag(' ; dull wits found loss acceptance 
afU*r than bt‘fore him, and in this benefit Gold- 
Hinith, like others, wits a sharer. 



IX 


AN EGOTISTICAL CHAPTER 

A FEW years ago the editor of a popular maga- 
zine inveigled a good many people, myself 
among the number, into writing about themselves 
and their experiences in life. None of us, I imagine, 
needed very much persuading, for as a rule there 
is no subject which a man or a woman is more ready 
or willing to talk about than himself or herself. 
One’s ailments are always a favorite subject; next 
to that, one’s good luck or ill luck in his last under- 
taking; then one’s experiences, one’s likes and dis- 
likes; and lastly, self-analysis and criticism. And 
it has been said that a man ‘‘is never so sure to 
please as when he writes of himself with good faith, 
and without affectation.” Ay, there’s the rub ; to 
write of one’s self without affectation ! A false note 
of this kind is fatal to the interest and value of the 
criticism. 

In a certain sense, a man of the literary or artistic 
temperament never portrays or writes of anything 
but himself; that is, he gives us things as seen 
through the intimate personal medium which he 
himself is. AU things reflect his hue and quality. 
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This is the bane of science, but it is the life of 
literature. I have probably unwittingly written 
myself in my books more fully and frankly than I 
ever can by any direct confession and criticism ; but 
the latter may throw some side light at least, and, 
on looking over what I wrote for the editor above 
referred to, I find that portions of it possess a cer- 
tain interest and value to myself, and therefore I 
trust may not seem entirely amiss to my reader. 

If a man is not bom into the environment best 
suited to him, he, as a rule, casts about him until 
he finds such environment. My own surroundings 
and connections have been mainly of the. unliterary 
kind. I was born of and among people who neither 
read books nor cared for them, and my closest asso- 
ciations since have been with those whose minds 
have been alien to literature and art. My unlit- 
erary environment has doubtless been best suited 
to me. Probably what little freshness and primal 
sweetness my books contain is owing to this circum- 
stance. Constant intercourse with bookish men 
and literary circles I think would have dwarfed or 
killed my literary faculty. This perpetual rubbing 
of heads together, as in the literary clubs, seems to 
result in literary sterility. In my own case, at least, 
what I most needed was what I had, — a few books . 
and plenty of real things. I never had any apti- 
tude for scholarly attainments; my verbal or artifi- 
cial memory, so to speak, was poor, but my mind 
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formal oiiniiriiition of a prinripir. I bonght tlu^ 
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a man who had failed as a lawyer, and then had 
written a history of Poland, which I have never 
heard of since that time; but to me he was the 
embodiment of the august spirit of authorship, and 
I looked upon him with more reverence and enthu- 
siasm than I had ever looked before upon any man. 
I do not think I could have approached and spoken 
to him on any consideration. I cannot at this date 
divine why I should have stood in such worshipful 
fear and awe of this obscure individual, but I sup- 
pose it was the instinctive tribute of a timid and 
imaginative youth to a power which he was just 
beginning vaguely to see, — the power of letters. 

It was at about this time that I first saw my own 
thoughts in print, — a communication of some kind 
to a little country paper published in an adjoining 
town. In my twenty-second or twenty-third year, 
I began to send rude and crude essays to the maga- 
zines and to certain New York weekly papers, but 
they came back again pretty promptly. I wrote on 
such subjects as “Revolutions,” “A Man and his 
Times,” “ Genius,” “Individuality.” At this period 
of my life I was much indebted to Whipple, whose 
style, as it appears in his earlier essays and in the 
thin volume of lectures published by Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields about 1853, is, in my judgment, much 
better than in his later writings. It was never a 
good style, not at all magnetic or penetrating, but 
it was clear and direct, and, to my mind at that 
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period, stimulating. Higginson had just begun to 
publish his polished essays in the ‘"Atlantic/’ and 
I found much help in them also. They were a 
little cold, but they had the quality which belongs 
to the work of a man who looks upon literature 
as a fine art. My mind had already begun to turn 
to outdoor themes, and Higginson gave me a good 
send-off in this direction. But the master-enchanter 
of this period of my life and of many following 
years was Emerson. While at school, in my nine- 
teenth year, in my search for essays I had carried 
to my room one volume of his, but I could do 
nothing with it. What, indeed, could a Johnso- 
nian youth make of Emerson ? A year or so later 
I again opened one of his books in a Chicago book- 
. store, and was so taken with the first taste of it that 
I then and there pu^'chased the three volumes, — the 
‘‘ Essays ” and the ‘‘ Miscellanies.” All that sum- 
mer I fed upon them and steeped myself in them: 
so that when, a year or two afterwards, I wrote an 
essay on “Expression” and sent it to the “Atlan- 
tic,” it was so Emersonian that the editor thought 
some one was trying to palm off on him an early 
essay of Emerson’s which he had not seen. Satis- 
fying himself that Emerson had published no such 
paper, he printed it in the November number of 
1860. It had not much merit. I remember this 
sentence, which may contain some truth. aptly put: 
“ Dr. Johnson’s periods act like a lever of the third 
207 
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kind: thr powrr applird uhvays IIh^ w<a^;h| 

raised/' 

It wiiH inaiiily to break the s|iell af EinerHui/s 
infhienre iiad to get lipon grouiul of my iiwti tlint I 
took to writing UjHin otitd<H>r tliemes, I wrtife half 
a dozen or im»re skt^tcdies upon all sfirlH 4 if 4»peii-iiir 
Hnl>jeets» whi«*h wen* ptjbliHhed in the New York 
I^'iuler/' The wtiods, the siiih tlu* waters, helpfal 
it) draw oid the pung<*iit KinerHtnuim liav<ir and 
mstore me to my proper nlmtispliere, !!ut to this 
<lny I am awan* that a suggestion 4if Emerson's 
manner often <‘ropH out in my writings. His mintl 
was die firmer, hanler subHtaiH’e, and was bound 
to leave its mark upon my <nvn. But, in nny ease, 
my debt to him is gn*at. He helpeil me bi belter 
literary expn*HHion, he ipnekened my pereepli«in of 
the iHuiutifub he stimulitliHl mid fertilized my reli- 
gious niiturt*. Unless one is niiturntly more or less 
both of a religious and <if a {Hwiie turn, the WTitiiigs 
of sucdi men as Emewon atid C'arlyh* are miiinly !rw| 
upon him. 'INvo thtnls of the fons* of writers, 
at least, is ilireeiei! into these ehannels. It is the 
cpiality of tlieir genius, rather than the sro{a* iind 
push of tlicnr minds, that endears tfietn to us. I1iey 
cjuieken the I’onseienee ami Htiiiiuliite the rliiinirlrr 
as well fts eormd. the taste, 'fhey art* not the spokes- 
men of seieriee or of the reason, but t»f the soul 
About tliis jieriiMl I fell in with Thoreiiii's *’ Wal- 
den/' but I mil not wnsidous of iiiiy grriil ilelil ki 
tm 
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Thoreau : I had begun to write upon outdoor themes 
before his books fell into my hands, but he undoubt- 
edly helped confirm me in my own direction. He 
was the intellectual child of Emerson, but added 
a certain crispness and pungency, as of wild roots 
and herbs, to the urbane philosophy of his great 
neighbor. But Thoreau had one trait which I 
always envied him, namely, his indifference to 
human beings. He seems to have been as insensible 
to people as he was open and hospitable to nature. 
It probably gave him more pleasure to open his 
door to a woodchuck than to a man. 

Let me confess that I am too conscious of per- 
sons, — feel them too much, defer to them too 
much, and try too hard to adapt myself to them. 
Emerson says, ‘‘ A great man is coming to dine with 
me: I do not wish to please him, I wish that he 
should wish to please me.’’ I should be sure to. 
overdo the matter in trying to please the great man : 
more than that, his presence would probably take 
away my appetite for my dinner. 

In speaking of the men who have influenced me, 
or to whom I owe the greatest debt, let me finish 
the list here. I was not bom out of time, but in 
good time. The men I seemed to need most were 
nearly all my contemporaries; the ideas and influ- 
ences which address themselves to me the most 
directly and forcibly have been abundantly current 
in my time. Hence I owe, or seem to owe, more 
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to roiitiniipomrv iiiith<»r?i tiuiii tu the nim the 
piwt. I hjive livrti in the tiiiii% in tlir pre- 

wiit hour, iiiul liitvr itiveHliHl iiiy^elf in the oIiJihIh 
uriireHt iit hiimL BrnitleH the wrilrr?i ! have men- 
iioiitHh I mu of owiii|^ a ileht to Wliitiiififi, 

Itiwkin. Aniohh Woninworih, ‘o!rrit!p.\ iiiul IVii- 
liVHim. lu Whitniiiil ! owr ii rrHiiiii liherali/ittg 
iufiuriu*t% iiH wt*ll a.Hi ii Irnnoti in pat riot wliteli 
I eouhl have got iu ilu* Hiitiir iiieitHurr from ito 
other , Hi >u roe, Wlitluiiiu tlir fiiai ojMai.H 

them wiile. He {Miurn n fhanf of hmiiiifi Hyiiijuilhy 
whi<‘h Hel.H l!ie wli<»le worlil iitloiil. He in ii great 
hiimiirit/itig |Hwer. Hiere in uo ollita* jw^rmiiiiitily 
in literature that. givi*ii nie HUc‘h ii Heiine of hreiullli 
and miigriiliide in the pim*ly huiiiiiii and perHoiiiil 
<|niditieH. Ilia |aa»niH are <hiiiiiiuit«ai by ii muiHe 
of II living, Imaithiiig iniin ii.« no other juauiei are. 
Thin wtitild not rei»oiniiieiMl Ihetn to sfuiie reaib 
erH, hut it re'eomiiiiemb Iheiii to ?itirli iih I, tt‘hii 
value in iMMikn {«*renniiil hummi ijiiiilities iitan’e nil 
thingH. l\i pul a great jH^rHiuyilily in poiiry Jfi to 
eHtiihliHh a living fcaiutain of jMiwer, where the jiidetl 
and exhtiUHted raei* ran refrt^^h ami nuitnv ilnelf. 
To fi mini in iniiny wiiyn tin* ojijHi^itr of W}iit« 
man, wlm iiliind?i for an eiitin^ly diifrn*iil, 
aniagonwlir, onler of i«ieii#i, ■ to wit. Miitilirw 
Arntilcl, — I iim indebted for n tenHoii in eleiir lliiiik- 
ing iiiid cdeiiii eKpn*Hmt>fi mirli iih I liiivr got friiiii 
iKi other. Arniihra ityle in prolinbly the iiirith 
£70 
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ihv Irast ciul)nrrass(‘(l hy false or forei^m, 

<»f that of any writer livin|r. His pa^^e is as clear as 
sc’ienet^ anil as vital and (lexible as poetry. Indeed, 
he airords a notable instance of the cool, impartial 
Hcicntific spirit wedded to, or working through, the 
finest poetic* dcli<*aey and sensibility. 

I have not bt'cn dt^c^ply tou(‘hed or moved by 
any Krjglish pocd of this <*entury save Wordsworth. 
Ni'arly all other poetry of nature is tame and insin- 
viHT <*<»mpartMl with his. But rny poetic sympathies 
are probably prt'lty narrow. 1 cannot, for instance, 
naid Itolaul. Browning, except here and there a 
short pcH'tn. I'he sheer me<‘haai<‘al effort of read- 
ing him, of heaping and dodging and turning sharp 
eoriuTH to ovc^rtake his meaning, is too much for 
me. It makcsH my menial hones ache. It is not 
that 1 h* is s<» subtile and profound, for he is less in 
laifth thi'se rf\speeis than Shakesj>eare, but that he 
is so abrupt and ellipti(‘al and plays such fantastic 
trieks with syntax. Ills verse is like a springless 
wagon on a naigh road. He is full of bounce and 
vigor, but it is of the kind that bruises the flesh 
mid makes one bite his tongue. Swinburne has lilt 
and flow enough, certainly, and yet I cannot read 
him. He sic’kens me from the o{)posite cause : I am 
iidrift in a sen of melodious wonls, with never an 
idea to cling to. There is to me something grew- 
some and uncanny about Swinburne’s poetry, like 
the cdainmy and rapidly-growing fungi in nature, 
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It is not health, but disease; it is not inspiration, 
but a mortal flux. The “Saturday Review,” in 
noticing my last volume, “Signs and Seasons,” 
intimates that I might have found better specimens 
of sea-poetry to adorn the chapter called “A Salt 
Breeze” in Mr. Swinburne than those I have given, 
and quotes the following stanzas from him as 
proof: — 

‘‘Hardly we saw the high moon hanging, 

Heard hardly through the windy night, 

Far waters ringing, low reefs clanging. 

Under wan skies and waste white light. 

“With chafe and change of surges chiming, 

The clashing channels rocked and rang 
Large music, wave to wild wave timing. 

And all the choral waters sang.” 

Words, words, words ! and all struck with the lep- 
rosy of alHteration. Such poetry would turn my 
blood to water. “ Wan skies and waste white light,” 
— are there ever any other skies or any other lights 
in Swinburne ? 

But this last is an ill wind which I fear can blow 
no good to any one. I have lived long enough to 
know that my own private likes and dislikes do not 
always turn out to be the decrees of the Eternal. 
Some writers confirm one and brace him where he 
stands ; others give him a lift forward: I am not 
aware that more than two American writers have 
272 
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of tho latter Hcrvic'c to mo, — Kmorson and 
Whitman. Su<-h a spirit as Hryant is oonfinnatory. 
I may say tlu* satm* of Whittior and Longfellow. 
T ow(' to tiu'so men solace and en<;ourageracnt, bnt 
no new territory. 

Still, tin* innuem-es that shape one’s life arc often 
so subtile and remote, and of such small beginning, 
that it wilt not do to be t(M) positive about these 
mutters. At any rate, s(‘lf-analysis is a sort of ba<'k- 
hamled work, and one is lucky if he comes at all 
near the truth. 

As such a paper must of necessity be egotistical, 
let me not llinch in any j)art of my task on that 
account. 

What little merit my style has is the result of 
much .study and <Uscipliue. I have taught myself 
al\vny.s to get down to the (puck of my mind at 
once, and not fumble about atnid the husks at the 
surface. Unless one can give the sense of vitality 
in his pages, no mertt verbal brightness or scholarly 
attainments will .save him. In the best writing, 
ev«'ry sentence is filled with the writer’s living, 
bnaithing (piality, just as in the perfected honey- 
comb every cell is filltHl with honey. But how 
much empty cotnb there* i.s even in the best books! 
I wish to give an account of a bird, or a flower, or 
of any ojK'n-air scene or incident. My whole c'ffort 
is to s(‘e the thing just as it was. I ask myself, 
“ Exactly how did this thitJg strike my mind ? What 
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was prominent ? What was subordinated ? I have 
been accused of romancing at times. But it is not 
true. I set down the thing exactly as it fell out. 
People say, I do not see what you do when I take 
a walk.” But for the most part they do, but the 
fact as it lies there in nature is crude and raw: it 
needs to be brought out, to be passed through the 
heart and mind and presented in appropriate words. 
This humanizes it and gives it an added charm and 
significance. This, I take it, is what is mea.nt by 
idealizing and interpreting nature. We do not add 
to or falsely color the facts: we disentangle them, 
and invest them with the magic of written words. 

To give anything like vitality to one’s style, one 
must divest one’s self of any false or accidental 
or factitious mood or feeling, and get down to his 
real self, and speak as directly and sincerely as he 
does about his daily business or affairs, and with as 
little affectation. One may write from the outside 
of his mind, as it were, write and write, glibly and 
learnedly, and make no impression; but when one 
speaks from real insight and conviction of his own, 
men are always glad to hear him, whether they 
agree with him or not. So much writing or speak- 
ing is like mere machine-work, as if you turned a 
crank and the piece or discourse came out. It is 
not the man’s real mind, his real experience. This 
he does not know how to get at ; it has no con- 
nection with his speaking or writing faculty. How 
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rare are real poems, — poems that spring from real 
feeling, a real throb of emotion, and not from a 
mere surface-itching of the mind for literary expres- 
sion! The world is full of ‘"rhyming parasites/’ 
as Milton called them. The great mass of the poetry 
of any age is purely artificial, and has no root in 
real things. It is a kind of masquerading. The 
stock poetic forms are masks behind which the 
poetlings hide their real poverty of thought and 
feeling. In prose one has no such factitious aids; 
here he must stand upon his own merits; he has 
not the cloak of Milton or Tennyson, or Spenser, 
to hide in. 

It is, of course, the young writer who oftenest 
fails to speak his real mind, or to speak from any 
proper basis of insight and conviction. He is car- 
ried away by a fancy, a love of novelty, or an affec- 
tation of originality. The strange things, the novel 
things, are seldom true. Look for truth under your 
feet. To be original, Carlyle said, is to be sincere. 
When one is young, how many discoveries he 
makes, — real mare’s-eggs, which by and by turn 
out to be nothing but field-pumpkins ! 

Men who, like myself, are deficient in self-asser- 
tion, or whose personalities are flexible and yield- 
ing, make a poor show in politics or business, but 
in certain other fields these defects have their 
advantages. In action, Renan says, one is weak 
by his best qualities, — such, I suppose, as tender^ 
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ness, sympathy, religiousness, — and strong by 
his poorer, or at least his less attractive, qualities. 
But in letters the reverse is probably true. How 
many of us owe our success in this field to qualities 
which in a measure disqualified us for an active 
career! A late writer upon Carlyle seeks to demon- 
strate that the ‘‘open secret of his life” was his 
desire to take a hand in the actual affairs of English 
politics; but it is quite certain that the traits and 
gifts which made him such a power in literature 
— namely, his tremendous imagination and his 
burdened prophetic conscience — would have stood 
in his way in dealing with the coarse affairs of this 
world. 

In my own case, what hinders me with the world 
helps me with impersonal nature. I do not stand 
in my own light. My will, my personality, offer 
httle resistance: they let the shy, delicate influences 
pass. I can surrender myself to nature without 
effort, but am more or less restrained and self-con- 
scious in the presence of my fellows. Bird and 
beast take to me, and I to them. I can look in the 
eye of an ugly dog and win him, but with an ugly 
man I have less success. 

I have unmistakably the feminine idiosyncrasy. 
Perhaps this is the reason that my best and most 
enthusiastic readers appear to be women. In the 
genesis of all my books, feeling goes a long way 
before intellection. What I feel I can express, 
£76 
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luul only wlmt 1 feel. If I had run after the birds 
only to wrilt* about Ihenii, 1 never should have writ- 
ten anything Unit any oiu^ would have eared to read. 

I nuiHt write from sympathy and love, or not at 
all: I have in no sort of measure the gift of the 
ready writer who (‘an turn his pen to all sorts of 
tiuunes ; or the drainatie, (‘reative gift of the great 
pends, wliic’h tmabh^s tlieru to get out of themselves 
and to {irestmi vividly and powerfully things entirely 
beyond the (‘inde of lludr owti lives and experiences. 

I go to tlu* w(kk1s to enjoy myself, and not to report 
iliem ; and if I succeed, tlic expedition may by 
and by l»ear fruit at my pen. When a writer of 
my limited range begins to ‘*make believe,’’ or to 
go outside of his (‘Xperienee, he Ixrtrays himself at 
once. My sinaTss, siudi as it is, has Ixxui in put- 
ting my <nvn personal feelings and attractions into 
subjtsds of universal interest. I have, loved Nature 
no more than thousands upon thousands of others 
have, l>ut my aim lias hvm not to tell that love to 
my reaiic^r, hut to tel! it to the trees and the birds 
and ti» let them tell him. I think we all like this 
iiidinsd way the best. It will not do in literature 
to eom}>limeiit Natim» and make love to her by 
ojwui profession and deedaration : you must sliow 
your hn»e by your deeds or your spirit, and by the 
iinrerity of your service to her. 

For my jiiirl, 1 never enu interview Nature in the 
it*}iorler fiisliion: I must <‘amp and tramp with lier 
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to get any good, and what I get I absorb through 
my emotions rather than consciously gather through 
my intellect. Hence the act of composition with 
me is a kind of self-exploration to see what hidden 
stores my mind holds. If I write upon a favorite 
author, for instance, I do not give my reader some- 
thing which lay clearly defined in my mind when I 
began to write : I give him what I find, after closest 
scrutiny, in the subconscious regions, — a result as 
unknown to me as to him when I began to write. 
The same with outdoor subjects. I come gradually 
to have a feeling that I want to write upon a given 
theme, — rain, for instance, or snow, — but what I 
may have to say upon it is as vague as the back- 
ground of one of Millet’s pictures ; my hope is 
entirely in the feeling or attraction which draws 
my mind that way; the subject is congenial, it 
sticks to me; whenever it recurs to me, it awakens 
as it were a warm personal response. 

Perhaps this is the experience of all other writers : 
their subjects find them, or bring the key to their 
hidden stores. Great poets, like Milton, however, 
cast about them and dehberately choose a theme: 
they are not hampered by their sympathies, nor 
are they prisoners of their own personalities, like 
writers who depend upon this pack of unconscious 
impressions at their back. An experience must 
he in my mind a certain time before I can put it 
on paper, — say from three to six months. If 
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tlirri' IS fiiiytliin^t in it, it will ripen and mellow 
in tiuil tiiiH*. I raiH'lv take any notes, and 1 have 
a wry poor nuanorv, hnt r<‘ly tipon lh(‘ aflinily of 
niy mind lor a (aniain onltT of truths or observa- 
Wiutt is mine will stick to nu\ and what is 
not will drop otf. When 1 returned from En|ijland 
after a three motdhs* visit in th<‘ summer of 188!^, 
1 was eonseiiMis of Imvin^j; brought back with me 
a few observations that I mi|^ht expand into two 
«ir three short essays. Hut when I liei^an to open 
iny park, the e«»ntents grew so upon my liands 
that it naic'hed many tiimvs the imaisure I at first 
proposetL Indeeil, when I look hH(*k over my seven 
volumes, 1 wonder where ih(‘y have all eome from. 
I am like a b<»y who at the close of the day looks 
over his siring of fish <»uriously, not one of which 
diti ht* know of in the morning, and every one of 
whieh eame to his Imnd from depths beyond his 
ktm by lurk ami skill in fishing. I have often caught 
my fish when I h'ust i*xpeeted to, and as often 
my most dtdermined etforts have been entirely 
unavailing. 

It is a wise injunction, ** Know thyself/' but 
how liiinl to fulfil 1 'rids uneonseious region in 
one. this umsmseious stAting of the eurrents of ha 
life in iswlain directions, — how hard to know 
tliiit I 'rin* inflmaus's of his family, his race, his 
limes, his environment, are all dis^per tlian the 
plummet of his self-knowledge can reach- ’ket 
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how w«^ itiliiiirr tlir roiiity iimii, thr iium who iiUvhv.h 
luis roiiijilftr Vi nir- il uf hin roHourroH, who vmi .'^jioiik 
llio right wonl iirntnittly! My «»wii wit h itlwity.H 
Urhilrtl. Aftrr Ihr vrWi% is jiitHf, fho right wortl or 
tho right Hoiitriiro is j>r«*tty snrv in iippriir mw! mork 
Hir hy its tiiriliiioHH. 

Hirrr i.H» tio dotiht* a ginriit cliflornirr to lurn witli 
rt*frn.nHT to tliin kimwlrtlgr iiiut roiiuiuini! of tlioir 
imn nmourwH, Amu* wrllrr^ Mrmit to tiw' to tn* liki!i 
thorn? iiiililiiry .nlittr^ %vhrrr$ii iwrry iiiiin i.H itiim-* 
Ihw!, drilliM, and mui rnidy for iri.Minnfc 

w^rvicx? ; tin* whtih* iitfilo jMijnilntion w n .slfindittg 
army, 'rimii then* im* men of fioother ly|M* who 
hii%*e no KtfUHling iiriny. 'rhey iin^ nlHorheil in men*? 
Hvirigi iitid, W’heii the iw^ntdon re<niireH, they hiive 
to n*i*niit their iilvm i^lowly from the vitgtie. titiiTr- 
liiiii iiiiiiiseH in the biiekgroiiiid, lienee they never 
cnit ti hrilliitrit %im* i.i|Hitt jnija*!*, Iliongli they iiiiij 
Im! eiipmlde of iloiiig rt»iil h<*iirtfell work. 
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rus), 190. 

Brown, Captain J ohn, 8-10. 

Browning, Robert, 78, 156; his in- 
volved style, 271. 

Bryant, William Cullen, 75, 166, 
273. 

Bumblebee, 22^. 

Bums, Robert, 173, 174. 

Burroughs, John, early and later 
associations, 264 ; begins to 
write, 265-263 ; fondness for es- 
says, 265 ; sees his first author, 
265-, 266 ; comes under the influ- 
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enoe of Emerson’s writings, 267, 
2G8; takes to writing outdoor 
sketches, 208; conscious of per- 
sons, 209, 270 ; liis debts to vari- 
ous authors, 2G9-273 ; his style, 
273, 274; his deficiency in self- 
assertion and its comi^ensating 
advantages, 27G ; must write 
from sympathy and love, or not 
at all, 277; act of comi)osition a 
kind of self-exploration, 277, 
278; his knowledge and com- 
mand of his resources, 280. 

Butler, Joseph, his Analogy be- 
tween J^fatural and Revealed 
Religion, 101. 

Byron, Lord, 76. 

Carlyle, Thomas, his debt to sci- 
ence, 85, 86; his Spiritual Op- 
tics, 85; 89; compared and con- 
trasted with Matthew Arnold, 
93-96, 102; 98; Arnold’s criticism 
of, 141--144, 145 ; an unclassical 
writer, 142, 143; 151; a great 
writer, 161; his histories, 152- 
154, 169, ICO; his Oliver Crom- 
well, 153; his Frederick the 
Great, 154, 159 ; his style, 164-156 ; 
his Life of John Sterling, 155; 
his attitude toward happiness, 
156; not a typical literary man, 
163; 1G6, 1G9, 170; his heroic sor- 
row, 176 ; his service to his age 
and country, 176 ; 182 ; compared 
and contrasted with Dr. John- 
son, 213-221; his imagination, 
215; his despair, 216, 216; 256, 
276 ; quotations from, 92, 93, 170, 
175, 176, 218, 229, 230. 

Catholicism, Matthew Arnold on, 
109, 110, 122-127. 

Chewink, or towhee (Pipilo ery- 
throphthalmus), 190. 

Christianity, 104; Matthew Arnold 
on, 111-115, 136. ’ 

Church, the English, Matthew Ar- 
nold on, 109; 117. See Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism, and Puri- 
tanism. 

City, the, 234, 236. 


Cock, crowing of the, 32. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 75, 219. 

Cowley, Abraham, his essays, 178 ; 
a lover of solitude, 240, 241 ; quo- 
• tations from, 241. 

Culture, Arnold’s idea of, 103. 

Darwin, Charles, 68, 59 ; full of the 
sentiment of science, 62-64; 164, 
207, 208. 

DeKay, Charles, 77. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 193. 

Dixon, Hepworth, 137. 

Dragon-fly, in Tennyson’s poenL 
78. 

Earth, the, future of, 211, 212. Se6 
Geology. 

Emerson, R,alph Waldo, 6, 7, 11, 
14, 29, 37 ; his attitude toward 
science, 80-86 ; 89 ; his English 
Traits, 96 ; 98 ; the most unclassi- 
cal of poets, 108; 136^ Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism of, 141-149, 
157, 168, ICl, 164-168 ; an un- 
classical writer, 142, 143; 151,154; 
his lack of continuity as a 
writer, 157, 168 ; his Representa- 
tive Men, 158 ; his English 
Traits, 159 ; his style, 169, 160; 
his inspiring message, 161; fla- 
vor of character strongest in hia 
writing, 162, 163 ; the spirit of 
his work, 163 ; as a poet, 166-170 ; 
his personality, 169 ; his heroic 
note, 169-175 ; his Titmouse, 
173 ; his service to his age and 
country, 176 ; influence of his 
writings on the author, 267, 268, 
272,273; quotations from, 69, 81- 
84, 95, 122, 123, 142, 163, 158, 159, 
167; 170-173, 233, 269. 

England, 89, 90, 121, 122; some 
points of difference between her 
natural history and that of New 
England and New York, 188-191; 
things and people larger, heav- 
ier, stronger, and coarser than 
in America, 221-224 ; vehicles im 
222 . 

English, the, Emerson on, 96; 
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Matthew Arnold on, S9, 90, 95, 
104-10G, 108, 109, 127-130. 

English literature, superior in 
breadth and heartiness to Amer- 
ican, 224-226. 

Evolution, geology and, 207-213. 

Fye, the spirit of the, 55. 

lame and achievement, 257-261. 

Fire, the ancient idea of, 56. 

Flicker. See High-hole. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 118, 119, 135, 
170. 

Friend in solitude, a, 241, 242. 

Frogs, British, 189. 

G-eology, Emerson on, 83; evolu- 
tion and, 207-213. 

iyibbon, Edward, quotation from, 
193. • 

God, the nature of, 244-249. 

Gqethe, 64 ; his scientific ideas, 67, 
73, 113, 120, 145, 151 ; quotations 
from, 49, 54, 96, 1G3, 254, 255. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 257, 258, 261. 

Greece. See Hellenism. 

Grosbeak, pine {Pinicola enuclea- 
tor leucura), 184. 

Hanger, the, 191. 

Hawthorne, IsTathaniel, 75. 

Heat, as a form of motion, 82, 83. 

Hebraism, 91, 94, 95, 101, 102. 

Hellenism, 91, 94, 95, 101-111, 115- 
118, 127-130. 

Herodotus, his view of the sun, 
244. 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, 
his essays, 267. 

High-hole, or flicker (Colaptes 
auratus hiteits), notes of, 42. 

History, 152, 153. 

Hog, 186. 

Hoopoe, 184. 

Hugo, Victor, his treatment of 
nature, 194, 205, 206 ; a great man, 
194 ; his riotous sensationalism, 
195-205 ; his The Man who 
Lauf/hs, 195, 198 ; his The Toilers 
of the Sea, 195-198 ; his Les Mi'- 
s&rables^ 197, 205, 206 ; his Napo- 


leon the Little, IS®; his Biigt 
JargaX, 199; his Notre Dame, 1^ 
204 ; quotations from, 206, 206. 

Humboldt, Baron von, his hu- 
manism, 64-66. 

Idiot boy, an, 187. 

Indian and his daughter, an old, 

66 . 

Individualism, Matthew Arnold 
opposed to the spirit of, 115-123. 

Institutionalism, 115-127. 

Ii*viug, Washington, 75, 166. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, compared 
and contrasted with Carlyle, 
213-221; an “old struggler,” 
214, 215 ; his sluggishness, 215- 
217; his sense of duty, 216; his 
human frailties, 216, 217; his re- 
ligion and politics, 217, 218; a 
greater and more picturesque 
force personally than intellectu- 
ally, 218, 219; lives through Bos- 
well, 219, 221 ; 257; quotations 
from, 126, 216-219, 220, 221. 

Jimco, slate-colored. See Snow- 
bird. 

Keats, John, 72, 75, 79, 97; quota- 
tions from, 79. 

Landor, Walter Savage, 75, 134, 
136 ; quotation from, 167. 

Lark, grasshopper, 184 ; notes of, 

184. 

Linnaeus, 79. 

Literature, contrasted with sci- 
ence, 60, 51, 57-60 ; not to he sup- 
planted by science, 51-53, 69-62 ; 
in the works of scientists, 61-00; 
does not keep pace with civiliza- 
tion, 67-69 ; man alone of per- 
ennial interest in, 70; things 
directly related to our natural 
Jives most interesting to, 70-73; 
future effect of science on, 73, 
74; not Incompatible with sci* 
ence, 74 ; use of science in, 
75-87; American possessed of 
more grace and refinement and 
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less bulk tlian the English or 
German, 224-22G ; necessity of 
sincerity in, 274, 275- 

JLongfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 
75, 1G5, 273. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 73. 

Man, evolution of, 211, 212. 

Martin, English house, or martlet, 
notes of, 189. 

Marvell, Andrew, quotation 
from, 242. 

Mestizo Indian and his daughter, 
an old, GG. 

Milton, John, 105, 14G, 151; his bias 
of Puritanism, G5, 1G8. 

Morley, John, 132, 143. 

Muskrat, 42. 

Nations, selfishness and dishon- 
esty of, 227, 228. 

Nature, man’s dependence on, 71, 
72 ; Victor Hugo’s treatment of, 
194, 205, 206 ; the great poet’s 
use of, 206; communion with, 
238, 239. 

Newman, Cardinal, 124; his style, 

132, 133 ; Matthew Arnold on, 

133. 

Nichols, Starr H., his Monte 
Rosa: the Epic of anAlp^ 77, 78. 

Ornithologists, G2. 

Oven-bird {Seiurits aurocapillus), 
190. 

Owl, the, of Keats, 79. 

Owl, fern, 185- 

Owl, white, feeding its young, 
185; nest of, 185. 

Pigeons, their manner of drink- 
ing, 185. 

Plover, stilt, 185. 

Plutarch, 54 ; quotations from, 56, 
56. 

Poet, the, and the scientist, 74; 
his use of the discoveries of 
science, 76; his use of material, 
84 ; his use of nature, 206. 

poetry, the Greek theory of, 107- 
106; Carlyle’s definition of, 170. 


Pope, Alexander, 257, 261. 

Prayer, 250-252. 

Protestantism, Matthew Arnold 
on, 110, 124, 12G, 127. 

Providences, special, 245-250. 

Puritanism, Matthew Arnold on, 
lOG, 109, 110, 129. 

Rain-water, the ancient idea of, 
56. 

Realism, the true, 252-257. 

Recluse in Mexico, a, 236, 237. 

Redstart, European, 185. 

Religious belief, elfect of science 
on, 242-252. 

Romans, in the presence of nac 
ture, 193. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 76. 

Ruskin, John, 160, 164. 

Sadi of Shiraz, the Gulistan or 
Rose Garden of, 46, 47. 

Saiiite-Beuve, Charles Augustin, 
130, 131, 147, 149; quotations 
from, 150, 170. 

Sala, George Augustus, 138. 

Science, lifeless character of its 
view of nature, 49, 50 ; contrasted 
with literature, 50, 61, 68-60; 
cannot take the place of litera- 
ture, 51, 53, 59-62; artificial 
knowledge, 54 ; of the ancients, 
64-58; x)oetic spirit in, 61-67; 
certain branches of interest 
to literature, 69 ; future effect on 
literature, 73, 74; not incompat- 
ible with literature, 74; many 
poets not influenced by, 75 ; 
Wordsworth on, 75, 76; its influ- 
ence on certain poets, 75-84; Car- 
lyle’s debt to, 85, 86; poetic 
truths in, 86, 87; its effect on 
religious beliefs, 242-252. 

Selhorne, 191, 192. 

Shakespeare, 52, 151, 168, 198, 256; 
quotations from, 29, 154. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 76. 

Shrike {Lanins sp.), notes of, 42. 

Skunk, interviewed by Thoreau, 
45. 

Snow, the spirit of, 66, 
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Snowbird, or slate-colored jnnco 
{Jiviico hye/ncUis), nest of, 100. 

Solitude, lileasant and profitable 
to certain natures, 233-238; the 
literature of, 238-242 ; a friend in, 

241, 242. 

Sow, an aged, 186. 

Sparrow, fox (Passerella iliaca)^ 

40. 

Sparrow, song (Molospiza cinerea 
rnelodia), 40, 100; nest of, 190. 

Sparrow, tree or Canada {Spizella 
•morit'icola), 40. 

Spencer, Herbert, 8G. 

Starling, red-shouldered, or red- 
winged blackbird (^Agelaius 
phoaniceus), notes of, 42. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, 225. 

Sun, the, not the special appurte- 
nance of the earth, 243-245. 

Swallow, barn {Hirundo erythro- 
gastra), notes of, 180; nest of, 

189. 

Swallow, chimney, or chimney 
swift ( ChcBtura pelagica), notes 
of, 189 ; nest of, 190. 

Swallow, cliff (^Pctrochelidon lu- 
nlfrons)^ notes of, 189. 

Swallow, European house or 
chimney, notes of, 180, 100; nest 
of, 190. 

Swallows, 185. 

Swift, chimney. See Swallow, 
chimney. 

Swift, European, notes of, 189; 
neat of, 100. 

Swinl)urno, Algernon Charles, 75, 

199 ; bis poetry, 271, 272 ; quota- 
tion from, 272. 

Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe, 152. 

Xennyson, Alfred, his debt to 
physical science, 78 ; quotation 
from, 78. 

Thoreau, Henry David, his jour- 
nal, 3-5, 42, 43 ; his A Week on the 
Concord, and Merr imack Rivers, 

4; his Walden, 4, 33-36 ; his pri- 
vate letters, 5 ; his fame steadily 
increasing, 5, 6 ; his individual- 
ity! 6, 7; not a skulker, 7- 
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11 ; his plea for John Brown, 
8, 9 ; Brown’s spiritual brother, 
9 ; not a leader of men, 11, 12 ; 
his gift to the world, 12, 13 ; his 
strength of character and devo- 
tion to principle, 13, 14 ; a wild 
man and a lover of the wild, 14- 
19 ; his heritage, 15 ; his feeling 
for the Indian, 17, 18 ; his refine- 
ment and sensitiveness, 19, 20 ; 
his stubbornness and spirit of 
antagonism, 20, 21 ; his griefs, 21, 
22 ; love and hatred seemingly 
inseparable in his mind, 22, 23 ; 
his passion for storms, 24, 25; 
his playful perversity, 25 ; his 
attitude toward men, 26, 27, 45, 
2G9 ; on Walt Whitman, 26 ; his 
exaggeration of statement, 27- 
32 ; his bragging, 31-33 ; his 
humor, 35, 36 ; his attitude to- 
ward nature, 37-42 ; as an ob- 
server, 38-46 ; his eye for arrow- 
heads, 40 ; his rare descriplive 
powers, 41, 42 ; an azad or free 
man, 47 ; 1G4, 237, 268, 269 ; quo- 
tations from, 3, 6, 9, 10, 15, 17-26, 
27, 28, 31-38, 39-46. 

Thrasher, brown (Toxostoma 
rv/um), 190. 

Times, The, 138. 

Toad, breeding of, 188,189; young 
of, 189. 

Tortoise, Orilbert White’s, 18G, 187. 

Towhee. See Che wink. 

TurgeniefE, quotation from, 250. 

Virgil, 54. 

Wagtail, 185. 

War, the ethics of, 227-233. 

Warbler, Canada ( Wilsonia canor 
densis), 190. 

Whipple, Edwin Percy, 266. 

Whip-poor-will {Antrostomus vcy 
ci ferns), song of, 42. 

White, Gilbert, 38 ; source of his 
charm, 177-183; as an observer, 
182-188; some points of differ- 
ence between the natural his- 
tory of New England and New 
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York and tliat of England, as 
exhibited in White’s Selborne, 
ISS-iDl; his house and haunts, 
191 ; his tomb, 191, 192 ; his place 
in literature, 192 ; quotations 
from, 184-187, 191. 

White, Richard Grant, 177. 

Whitman, Walt, Thoreau on, 26; 
78, 80, 154 ; an exception to the 
American tendency to over-re- 
finement, 226; the author’s debt 
to, 269, 270, 273. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, 75, 273. 


Wilson, Alexander, 62, 73. 

Women, as hermits, 237, 238. 

Woodchuck, 17, 42. 

Wordsworth, William, his atti^ 
tude toward science, 75, 76 ; 
Matthew Arnold on, 130, 146 
147 ; 151; his didactic bias, 1Gb f 
168 ; the poet of solitude, 238- 
240 ; 271 ; quotations from 50, 
238-240. 

Yew, American, 192. 

Yew, English, 192. 
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